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CHAPTER I 
THE AMERICAN RULING CLASS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


This introductory chapter is intended to set the context for the 
detailed study in the following chapters of the Council on Foreign 
‘Relations. In this chapter I first outline the perspective within which 
the study {s set, and the issues to which it may be most relevant. Then 
I deal with the question ‘Why study the Council on Foreign Relations?’, 
and finally sketch out the working models of social structure and policy 


formation to be used in the case study. 


A Ruling Class in the United States? 


To talk of a ‘ruling class’ is to sum up a whole conceptual frame- 
work fn a phrase. For that reason some (such as C. Wright Mills) have 
preferred to avoid the term. There {s another reason, however, that 
the term is avoided by many in describing American political reality: 
the term directly contradicts the belief that the United States is 
governed as a democracy, of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Instead it implies that effective political control {s in the hands of 


a small fraction of the population. More particularly it implies that: 
(1) There is a Class of owners who hold private property rights to 


the major means of production (and who enjoy as a result the priviledges 
assoctated with wealth). This class we call the “owning Class". 

(2) This owning class maintains effective control of the state, at 
least to the extent necessary to protect its private property rights to 


the major means of production, and {ts consequent privilege. Is there 


sufficient evidence for these two statements to use the concept of an 
American puling class? It fs my contention that there is enough such 
evidence. 

At first glance, to speak of an owning class in the United States 
may seen inappropriate for such a prosperous society. After all, can’t 
most people consider themselves owners? In 1970, for example, only 18% 
of families were reported as owning no car, 16% as holding no liquid 
assets (Katona, 1971: 67,99). How then can we distinguish a semrate 
owning class? The answer is to focus on the ownership and control of 
productive property, property which can be used to produce goods and 
services (and, in monetary terns, income) 

One way to delineate the owning class would then be to consider 
those whose income stems from the ownership of property rather than 
sale of their labor power on the job market (thus distinguishing, in 
broad terms an ‘owning class‘ and a ‘working class’). With such a 
definition, it is readily apparent, only a small proportion of the 
United States population could possibly qualify as owning class. The 
latest figures available on wealthholding , for 1962, records only 1.8 
million wealthholders (1.6% of the adult populatton)* with net worth 
over $100,009. Assuming investment of total net worth at 5%, these 
wealthholders could have received a minimum of $5,000 income without 
entering the labor market, still slightly less than the 1962 median 
family income of $5,825 (IRS, 1967:1; Katona, 1971:8). Those 177,000 
wealthholders (.2% of the adult population) with assets over $500,900 
could have received a minimum of $25,000 income from their asset § 
alone. Ownership of wealth sufficient to live exclusively from the 

proceeds is highly concentrated. 


In reality most top wealthholders gain income from salaries as 
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well as from ownership. For the less than 1% in income brackets greater 


than $50,000, however, income fron salaries takes second place to income 
fron dividends and sale of capital assets. In the $50,000 to $500,000 
4ncome bracket,only 28.2% of gross income derives from salaries; in the 
$500,000 to $1,009,000 bracket that percentage decreases to 9.5% 
(Statistical Abstract, 1972 :394). It is for a very smal] porportion of 
the population, then, that incone from ownership of wealth takes on 
decisive importance. 

In short, considering the ownership of wealth sufficient to produce 
significant income, there are people who can be categorized as ‘owning 
class’, and even with the most generously extended definition of the 
lower limits of that set, they form less than 2% of the adult Sopiilation; 
Similar conclusfons can be drawn if we consider, with a more narrow 
focus, the ownership and control of business property in particular. 

The dominant institutional form of property in the United States 
{s the corporation. In 1968 corporations accounted for 83% of business 
receipts, although in number accounting for only 13% of all businesses 
(Pocket Dat2z Book, 1971:243). Moreover, among the 2 1/2 million cor- 
porations, assets are highly concentrated among the largest companies. 
Corporations with assets of aver $50 million held 70% of total assets, 
leaving only 30% of assets for the remaining 97% of corporations 
(Pocket Oata Book, 1971:243). The striking degree of concentration 
can be eet clearly in Table 1-1, which shows that by 1970 the 100 


largest manufacturing corporations held almost half cf the total assets. 
Table 3-3 


Share of Assets Held by the Largest Manufacturing Corporations, 
1950 to 1970 
1950 1960 1970 
100 largest 39.7% 46.4% 48.5% 


200 largest 47.7% 56.3% 60.6% 


It {s clearly those who control these large corporations who hold the 

central position of control over productive property in the United States. 

(A convenient listing of the largest industrial and other corporations 

i$ Fortune's annua) directory. It can not be regarded as complete, since 

large, privately held companies are excluded, but it can be considered 

as a rough guide to what, in particular terms, the owning class owns.) 
Widespread stock ownership is sometimes cited to claim the existence 

of ‘people's capitalism’ jn which the majority participates, and accord- 

ingly to deny the existence of a narrower ‘owning class’. However, only 

23% of families were recorded in 1969 as owning any stock at all; only 

2% as owning stock with a value of $35,000 or more (Katona, 1970:114). 

Ownership of such limited amounts of stock suffices neither for providing 

adquate income to leave the labor market, nor even less for control over 

major corporations. The small number of studies that have been made 

indicate a high degree of concentration of stock ownership (see Kolko, 

1962:51 for citations). Smith (1968), working with data from 1958, 

found the share of the very rich (assets over $60,000) in ownership 

of corporate stock to be 75.9%. According to another study (Projector 

and Weiss, 1966), in 1962, the 200,000 families with assets of $500,000 

or more owned 40% of all publically traded cannon stock. The fact 

that many others (although still less than 25% of the population in 

1969) owned some small amounts of stock may have important effects on 

their consciousness (on their attitudes towards large corporations, 

for example), but hardly suffices to include them in an owning class 

on the basis of ownership and control of productive property. 


It does provide the possiblity for a more sophisticated denial 
of owning class control, namely the claim that not only the smal] 


shareholders, but the large owners have taken second place to the 


hired managers.3 It 1s true that the precise relationship of large 
owners, directors, executives, and fiduciary institutions such as banks 
in controlling the large corporations has not yet. been adequately examined 
(see Zeitlin, “Corporate Capital”, forthcoming) .4 But, even from 
the limited information now available, it is clear that top managers, 
and also directors, should be regarded primarily as part of the owning 
class, and not as separate groups. The debate about their relative 
positions then becozés aquestion of the internai structure of the own- 
ing class rather than the relationship of the owning class to some quite 
distinct and separate group. 

Top managers, by the time they reach their positions, are owners 
of sufficient property to be considered owning class themselves. Thus, 
Larner (1970:259), taking 94 chief executive officers of corporations 
(all among the top 300 corporations) found the median value of stock 
held by these men in their own corporations to be $658,359, in 1962 
and 1963, A Ferbes survey of 850 chief executivies in 1972 (Forbes 
May 15, 1973). provides confirming evidence. Only 74 of the total owned 
Jess than $50,000 (in their own companies alone; all other wealth, in- 
cluding stock held in other companies, was not included). Many of those, 
of course, are likely to have hoidings in other companies as well, parti- 
cularly those with suca high salarfes as Paul Gorman (International Paper), 
earning $392,000 a year, and yet, according to Forbes, owning only 
$8,000 worth of International Paper stock. Almost all the chief 
executives, it is likely, are at least in the 2% minority of the 
population that owns more than $35,000 each in corporate stock. 


Information on the ownership position of directors is less recent, 


and somewhat less conclusive than that for chief executives, since the 
information available only gives holdings in the specific corporations 

for which they are directors, and the holdings (especially of an outside 
director) are more likely to be widely dispersed than those of executives. 
Villarejo (1962), studying the 250 largest industrial corporations {for 
1959) classified the 2,784 individuals who occupied directorships into 
nine categories (plus 75 miscellaneous and 1CO undetermined). The largest 
category eas composed of executives of the corporations in the sample 
(1,240). Executives of other corporations and former officers made 
another 395 corporation executives. 520, or nearly one-fifth of the 
sample group, were classified as propertied rich, that is, those having 

a large and continuing stockholding in one or more of the sample 
corporations. Five categories of outsiders (investment bankers, 
commercial bankers, lawyers, insurance company executives, and local 
businessmen) make up the remainder, 

When holdings of the directors in the corporations cf which they 
were directors were examined, it was found that 99 of the propertied 
rich (holding more than. $10 m4illion each) held 75% of the total value 
of the stock held by the directors. Nevertheless, a large number of 
other directors held substantial amounts, leaving 1085 (39%) recorded 
as holding less than $100,000. Villarejo's tables do not present the 
number with holdings between $50,009 and $100,009, and , as mentioned 
before, the holdings in other corperctions are sot available. We can 
be confident, than, that the precentage of directors who could be con- 
sidered owning class, exceeds 60% by some substantial amount (which 
on the basis cf the present data, there is no way of estimating), 


This rough sketch, while nut sciving the fr-Slem of delineating 


precisely the boundaries of the owning class, or analyzing its internal 

stru dure, should be sufficient to show that such a group does exist, 
and that it fs made up of a very small percentage of the American 
people. The next step is to make a case for the assertion that this 
owning class is also a ruling class. 

Whether that assertion is accepted depends to a large extent 
on the definition of ruling class that is agreed on. That given on 
page 1? fs clearly a minimal definition, that the owning class main- 
tains effective control of the state, at ieast to the extent necessary 
to protect its private property rights to the major means of production, 
and its consequent privilege. If such a minimal definition is accepted 
then the United States owning class would qualify as a ruling class 
simply by virtue of the fact that fits ownership position has not been 
serfously challenged. Those studies that are available on changes 
in concentration of wealth and income over time show at most compar= 
atively minor change?. Only if, by contrast, serious inroads were 
being made into the control of wealth by the owning class, by nation- 

alization of enterprises or redistribution of wealth, would the 
position of the owning Class be put into question. . 

Such a minimal definition has its advantages in that it focuses 
on one central feature, namely the ability of the owning class to 
preserve its position. Since the state guarantees the property rights 
of the owning class, and could take measures against those rights, the 
fact that it 4oes not means that on this most essential point, the 
owning class aets what it needs from the state. If this minimal 
definition is accepted, however, together with the assertion that 
the United States owning class is a ruling class, it should not be 


regarded as a conciusion, but as a starting point. For the crucial 
question of how the ruling class maintains its position remains open.? 
Some readers may prefer a stronger definition of ruling class, which 
would require the demonstration of owning class power and influence 
in particular terms, as well as showing how the resultant policies 
reinforce the position of the owning class. Those who are of this opinion 
are invited to regard the case study under consideration here as one 
case relevant to the hypothesis that the United States owning class jis 
indeed a ruling class. 
Those who are willing to accept the minimal definition above, and 
accordingly to regard the United States owning class as a ruling class, 
are invited to take this case study as an inquiry into how the ruling 


class rules, an examination of some of the mechanisms, the linkages, 


by which policy comes to reflect the interests of the owning class. 


Why Study the Council on Foreign Relations? 


Fereign policy, with which the Council on Foreign Relations deals, 
is generally agreed to be a crucial sector of state policy, a crucial 
"{issue-area’. Among the indicators of its importance is the ored{- 
lection of modern Presidents for concentrating of foreign policy as 
their first priority, often relegating domestic matters to second place. 
While foreign policy may be peripheral to the concerns of most of the 
population most of the time, its significant effect is generally re- 


cognized, whether it be in making decisions of war and peace, or 
influencing the price which consumers will have to pay for gasoline. 


If a ruling class maintains effective control over the state, then 


surely it must control foreign policy. 

Study of foreign policy is also of particular interest because while 

conflicts of interests among classes are often admitted in domestic matters 
“such as taxes, such divisiveness is supposed to stop when matters of 
‘national interest’ are at stake. The role of class interests in foreign 
policy is strongly denfed by policy-makers, who claim to be defending the 
national interest. ‘Yet a role for the owning class in the making of foreign 
policy has a prima facie plausibility, because of the aristocratic 
‘tradition in the foreign service, the relative imnunity of foreign policy 
from influence by public opinion, and the particular interest in foreign 
policy shown by the large corporations, 

The Council on Foreign Relations has a reputation for being an 
important organization. Thus, a casual reference in the New York Times 
(NOvember 16, 1970) notes that it {s “considered to have a significant 
effect on foreign policy”. Newsweek (September 6, 1971) refers tn the 
Council's leadership as “the foreign-policy Establishment of the U. S.". 

J. Anthony Lukas, writing in the New York Times Magazine (November 21, 
1971) observes that "If you want to make foreign policy, there's no 
better fraternity to belong to than the Council". A glance at 

the Council's Board cf Directors reveals, among others, David Rockefeller 
as the Chairman of the Board, Gabriel Hauge of Manufacturer's Hanover 
Trust as Treasurer, and Frank Altschul of General American Investors as 
Secretary. This dives an inmediate impression of close ties with the 
owning class. In short, although very little has been written on the 
Council’, 4t seems a reasonable hypothesis that the Council on Foreign 
Relations is an important organization linking the ruling class to the 


process of foreign policy formation. This study will, I believe, 
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provide substantial evidence to support that hypothesfs. 


If the hypothesis is correct, moreover, then this case study of 
the Council should throw light on the ruling class itself, by showing 
what sectors of the ruling class are involved, through the Council, in 
the important area of foreign policy. It should also throw light on the 
process of foreign policy formation, and how foreign policy fs molded to 
ruling class interests. A study of the content of Council? publications 
could, in addition, shed light on two other substantive areas of inves- 
tigation, namely in what terms the ruling class defines its own interests, 
and in what way this is reflected in the content of foreign policy. If 
in this particular study these latter aspects receive only secondary 
attention, it is not because I reqard them as any less important that 
those aspects focused on, but simply because of the need to deal 
adequately first with the basic questions of the class base of the 
Councf] and its actual role in the process of foreign policy formation. 

The focus of this study, then, fs to examine the Council on Forefgn 
Relations and to delineate, on the one hand, its relationship to the 
United States owning class, and, on the other, its relationshfp to the 
process of foreign policy formation. Since so little has been written 
on the Council itself, Chapter II will be devoted to a general account 
of the Councf? and its activities, in an attempt to show its salient 
characteristics as organization and community. In dofng so, some 
indications of the Councf]'s owning-class base and role in foreign 
policy formation will already be apparent. In Chapters III and IV, 
the role of the Councfl in foreign polfcy formation will be explored 
in greater depth, whfle the Council's base in the owning class, 


and fits relatfonshfip to other organfzations lfke itself, will be 


WW 
examined in Chapters ¥ and VI. In the rest of this introductory chapter 


I present the background for the detailed examination to follow of these 


linkages in two directions, to the state, and to society. 


The Process of Foreian Policy Formation: A Preliminary Sketch 


It seems to be generally agreed that the primary locus of power 
over foreign policy lfes in the executive branch of government. The 
secondary role of Congress is clearly apparent in most issues, with 
the possible exception of foreign aid and trade legislation, and the 
persistent lament from Senators over loss of influence in recent years 
only serves to accentuate that fact. Other factors, such as ‘public 
opinion’, the media, and special interest groups, enter the policy 
equation primarily insofar as they influence, impress their ideas upon, 
or are otherwise taken account of by key actors in the executive branch. 
Practically the only other serfous candidates for an independent primary 
role would be the major corporations with substantial international 
interests, as is illustrated by the recent revelation of the role of 
ITT in Chile (see NACLA's Latin America & Empire Report, April, 1972)9 

General agreement on the primacy of the executive branch in foreign 
policy is reflected, for example, in several anthologies edited by James 
N. Rosenau (1961b, 1967, 1969), one of the leading political scientists 
in the area of foreign policy formation, and in the recent text by 
Armacost (1969). A characteristic formulation of the secondary role 
that Congress plays is that by Dahl (1950:63): “Because the executive- 
administrative has the information and provides the leadership, it most 


often formulates the alternatives. ...the executive, by and large, deter- 
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mines the scope and nature of the debate”. Cohen (1959), summing up 


the evidence at that time on the influence of non-govenmental groups on 
foreign policy, reached the conclusion that, with the noteable exception 
of business groups, that influence was slight. More recently, Cohen (1973) 
reluctantly concludes that the impact of the public on foreign policy is 
minimal. While the role of ‘multinational corporations’ is now the sub- 
ject of rapidly escalating debate, conventional political science accounts 
still pay it perfunctory attention, at best (Neither Cohen [1973] nor 
Armacost [1969] contain any reference in their indices to either ‘business’ 
or ‘corporation'). 

Whatever the range of domestic forces outside the executive branch 
affecting policy-makers, fit seems to be agreed that it includes much less 
than the whole American population. Rosenau (1961a:40) estimates the 
‘attentive public'at no larger than 10 per cent of the copulation, and 
possibly much smaller, That section of the public is reported as gen- 
erally oetter educated, with a higher income and a higher occupational 
position than the contrasting ‘mass public’. Of particular interest in 
a more recent account by Cohen (1973) is the claim that insofar as 
foreign policy officials do pay attention to ‘public opinion’, they are 
really paying attention to Congress, to the press, or to ‘notables’ 

(such as John J. McCloy, former Chairman of the Board of the Counci? on 
Foreign Rélations), who are taken as representing the wider public. Of 
these, members of Congress mioht have some claim really to represent a 
wider constituency, since they are elected and presumably wish to be 
reelected, But Miller and Stokes (1963) and Miller (1967) throw con- 


siderable doubt on the idea that there fis much connection between con- 


stituency viewpoints on foreign policy, and Congressfonal voting 
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patterns, or even perceptions. It seems clear that any claim for 


‘pluralism’ in foreign policy formation has to admit, at least, a limited 
range for that pluralism. If the range of pturalise fs so limited, it 
should become even for the pluralist as important to delineate the limits 
of that range as to describe the dynamics of pluralism within it. 

While there may be general agreement on such points as executive . 
primacy in foreign policy, and the very limited role played by the ‘mass 
public’, there remains room for quite distinct models of the process 
of foreign policy formation. Broadly speaking, the dominant approach 
fis to lay emphasis on the piuralism and diversity that does exist. From 
the point of view of the policy-makers themselves or of scholars doing 
policy-relevant reaearch, the problem may be precisely that there ts too 
much pluralism - that nobody can really control the State Department 
bureuacracy adequately, for example, or that Congress, public opinion, 
and the press are annoying distractions that have to be dealt with, and 
that may interfere with the rationality of policy making. For scholars 
concerned to show that democracy really works, the emphasis on 
pluralism may serve to accentuate the point that no one group really runs 
things, that the policy process is complex and open, and that accordingly 
anyone in the public who really wants to have influence does have some 
chance of getting it, to have an impact. 0 

Thus Armacost (1969:133), for example, cites the “leaderless 
character of the forefgn-policy-making process", compares it to a “free 
market", and Notes that “initiative is widely dispersea". Rosenau 
(1966) devotes an article to developing a 'pre-theory' of foreign policy, 
which isolates five sets of variables, and emphasizes how their importance 


may change from one tyce of society to another, or with the issue-area 
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being considered. Allison (1971) analyzes in minute detail the ‘bureaucratic 


politics’ involved in the Cuban Missile Crisis. And Destler (1972), in 
proposing organizational reform for better foreign policy making, iden- 
tifies the problem of control of the dispersion of power as a key problem. 
A common characteristic of these examples, and of much other writings on 
U.S. foreign policy, is the failure to identify any one elite, or class, 
or other social force, as dominant in the making of foreign policy. 

The disillusionment accompanying the war in Indochina has given 
new prominence to a variety of dissident models, which in contrast stress 
the limitations on involvement in the policy process, and the concentration 
of power and decision-making in the hands of a small group, or elite. 
The most common emphasis is on the power of the bureaucracy, or some 
section of it (the military), perhaps in alliance with some forces out- 
side the government (military-industrial complex). A comm» vartation 
is emphasis on the uncontrolled power of the President himself, or 
his executive office.!) Thus Barnet (1972:37) speaks of “the organ- 
fzational revolution, which brought the federal bureaucracy to a new 
position of command over American society and secured the dominance of 
the national security institutions within that bureaucracy”. Melman 
(1970) emphasizes the importance of the Pentagon and its management of 
the ostensibly independent defense contractors. With the prominence of 
Henry Kissinger in the secret diplomacy of the Nixon administration, 
there has been talk of an even greater concentration of power, excluding 


even much of the executive branch. 
To these two general models of foreign policy formation may be 


added a third, which postulates dominance over foreign policy by the U.S. 
ruling class. It is distinguished from the other two not by denying 
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the existence of the institutions or elites stressed by the ‘elite’ 
models, nor even much of the pluralism stressed by the pluralist models, 
but rather by adding additional claims: | 
(1) that there exists an identifiable owning class, and that this owning 
class occupies such an important position in the system that the signi- 
ficant elites are either a part of that class or at least subservient 
to its interests; and 
(2) that what significant pluralism dees exist reflects primarily divi- 
sions (of interest or of aralysis) within the owning class, rather than 
non-owning-class forces. !2 
Table 1-2 sets out in summary form the areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment among these three alternative models. 


Table 1-2: Models of Foreign Policy Formation!? 


Pluralist Elite Ruling Class 
Is there a state elite? yes yes : yes 
Is there an owning class? maybe maybe yes 


Are there other important 
social forces (in the yes maybe maybe 
making of foreign policy)? 

Which is the dominant force? none bureaucratic owning 


elite; military class; or 

industrial sector 

complex thereof 
Some idea of the general orfentation of these different models 


can be gathered by a consideration of how they deal with the Council 
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on Pireion Relations. For the pluralists it is evidently just one more 
private group, not especially worth mention or analysis. Thus Cohen 
(1973:84) notes the importance for State Department officials of men 
he calls ‘notables’ - 411 of the examples given being members of the 
Council cn Foreign Relations, including John J. McCloy - but fails to 
mention their tie with the Council. From a pluralist perspective, one 
would expect that the Council would be regarded as just one group among 

“many. The vehement denial by Council leaders that they are an “Esta~ 
blishment" may be taken as one variety of a pluralist position on the 
Council. 

Barnet, whom we characterize here as adhering to an ‘elite’ 
model, does take the Council into account. “Membership in the Council] 
on Foreign Relations," he notes (Barnet, 1972:49), "is a rite of 
passage for an aspiring national security manager.” His emphasis on 
the national security managers includes reference to their occupational 
backgrounds as bankers or lawyers, and a discussion of the business- 
government partnership, but the important factor, emphasized in his 
account, is their common world-view and experience as national security 
Managers. The class position of the national security managers is not 
a primary focus of his study. More generally, for an ‘elite’ model, 
the Council itself might be identified as the dominant force (as in 
Allen, 1971, and other right-wing accounts), or it might be identified 
as an important agent of an elite whose power is rooted in the state, 
and not in the owning class. 

A ‘ruling-class’ model, on the other hand, would, to the extent 


that the Council was shown to be an important organization in the making 
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of foreign pelicy, direct attention to the owning-class base of the 
Council, with the expectation that it would be shown to represent the 
owning class. Such is the approach in Domhoff (1970), and such will 
be the approach of this study. 

To determine which of the three models most closely corresponds 
with the reality of foreign policy formaticn would require examination 
of the various possible ties of the claimed dda tiaat force (elite or 
class) to the process of policy formation. Such ties may include 
(1) providing or choosing the personnel of the state elite, (2) being 
the source of policy direction by providing ideas, options, or assump- 
tions, (3) exerting political influence through being consulted on a 
regular basis, or mobilizing political pressure, (4) having potential 
power thrcuqh control over key resources, and thus being a factor the 
response of which always has to be taken into account by policy-makers. 

The meaning of these different kinds of ties can be brought out 
by considering what for each would tend to confirm the different models 
- pluralist, elite, or ruling class. If a study of the state elite 
showed as dominant career bureaucrats with few outside ties to their 
classes of origin, for example, it would tend to support the elite model. 
If it showed as dominant political figures with bases of power in quite 
diverse classes and groups, the pluralist model would seem more 
appropriate. If it showed members of the owning class occupying dominant 
positions in the state elite, it would tend to confirm a ruling class 
model. 

Ideas and influence, 2s in the second and third kinds of ties, 


are more difficult to trace than people, but the structure of the 
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questions and the possible answers are similar - of the different 
social groups, which, if any, can be identified as dominant? To 
reach a summary conclusion would require considering a wide variety of 
issues, decisions, and policies, since the structure of ideas and 
influence may well differ from one to another. Since it is impossible 
to study in depth the full range of issues, it becomes necessary to 
make some selection, on the basis of importance, or of representivity. 

The kind of potential power referred to in the fourth point 
above {s more difficult to study. In normal times, such power is 
apparent in non-decisions, in options not considered, rather than in 
direct influence on decisions taken. As such, it can perhaps best be 
studied in borderline cases, where some of the reins of power are in 
the hands of non-owning-class forces, which nevertheless have to adapt 
to owning-class power, cr face the consequences (the obvious example 
being the Social Democratic governments of Western Europe, on the one 
hand, and the Allende government in Chile, on the other)!4, 

To distinguish these different possible ties 1s to recognize 
that the pattern of dominance may vary in important ways within the 
same basic model. The linkages between the owning class and the state 
may take quite different forms, in different countries or in the same 
country at different times. Dominance through providing personnel and 
general policy direction, for example, may make unnecessary the mobilf- 
zation of political pressure, or ‘lobbying’ fn any conventional sense 
of the word, activities that may be more appropriate for those not 
quite so close to the center of power. On the other hand, a state elite 


may be recruited from quite different strata than the owning class in 
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a society and still be forced to give priority to owning class 
interests .15 

I stated above the hypothesis that the Council on Foreign 
Relations is an important organization linking the ruling class to the 
process of foreign policy formation. To confirm this hypothesis it , 
must be shown, first of all, that the Council does fiave an important 
role in foreign policy formation. If it plays only a negligible role, 
then clearly the implications for judging among the three models of 
pelicy formation, or for deepening understanding of the policy process 
in terms of any of the models, are also negligible. khether or not 
there were other linkages between the owning class and foreign policy 
formation would, of course, remain an open question. 

If the Council is shown to play an important role, however, 
then the next question becomes the character of the Council itself and 
what social group is being linked to policy formation through the 
Council. If it is the owning class, as the hypothesis states, then 
there is some evidence to suppert the accuracy of the ruling class 
model, and to specify just how the ruling class rules. However, the 
possibility would also remain that other linkages, not specified or 
studied in this investigation, might be of equal or even greater 
importance than the Council. And those linkages might also be to the 
owning class, or to other social groups. Accordingly, this case study 
of the Council cannot; by itself, be a determinative test of the 
alternative models. How much weight it is given depends on how central 
a role in the policy formation process the Counci is shown to play. 


The investigation of that role in this study will be in two parts. 
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The first (Chapter III) will focus on the personnel of the state elite 
dealing with foreign policy in the administrations from Truman through 
Nixon. It concentrates on the first kind of tie mentioned above - the 
tie of personnel. The second part (Chapter IV) will focus on five 
case studies of decisions or policy areas, analyzing in each case what 
role the Council on Foreiqn Relations may have played, in terms of 


personnel, policy direction, and influence. 


Base and Suoerstructure in United States Society: 
A Preliminary Sketch 


If it fs shown that the Counci] on Foreign Relations has an 
icportant role inthe formation of foreign policy, then the next task 
fs to determine the social location, or basis, of the Counci] itself. 
The focus will be twofold, corresponding to two broad categories - 


¥6 Under the first 


econoaic base and ideological superstructure. 
category, the major question to be examined will be the relationship 
‘of the Council] to the U.S. owning class. Closely related to that 

inquiry will be the investication of different sectors of the owning 
class, as well] 2s other variables having particularly close relation- 
ships with class position, such as occupation, education, and ethnic 
background. Under the second category consideration will be given to 
the Council's relationship to other groups or organizations which may 
also be counted as involved in affecting ideas and assumptions about 


foreign policy. This consideration of other organizations may provide 
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supplementary information on the owning-class ties of the Counci} 
(since some, such as foundations, are clearly owning class in character), 
as well as clarifying the position of the Council itself by showing 
the extent to which it fis connected to other similar organizations. 

To the extent that foreign policy is crucial, and that the 
Council plays an important role in foreign policy formation, linkage 
to the Council fs one indication of the closeness to the center of 
power of a class, a sector of a class, or an organization. Thus, 
evidence that the Council fs an owning-class organization may add 
weight to the viability of a ruling-class model. In more particular 
terms, it may indicate the particular importance of some sector of the 
United States owning class, or give clues to other organizations which 
should also be regarded as particularly important owning-class organi- 
zations. 

In the first section of this chapter, evidence was presented for 
the existence of an owning class in the United States. Two kinds of 
criteria were considered, one based on income from wealth, and the other 
more particularly on ownership and control of the major corporations. 
The definition of owning class to be used in the investigation will 
include both kinds of criteria. The owning class is considered to 
include persons receiving enough income from the ownership of 
property to live on it (or those actually doing so), and those 
associated with a major economic enterprise as a top executive or a 
director. A more exclusive definition miaht focus on ownership and 
control of, the major enterprises, excluding for example, many ‘coupon= 


clippers’ or ‘figurehead directors’. The data to define that set, 
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however, is not available. While with the definition used, the 
problems of collecting data are by no means fully resolved, the 
difficulties are at least within a manageable range. 

It should be noted that this definition refers to class 
position and not to class origin. Those classified as owning class in 
these terms may or may not come from owning class families. And they 
may or may not have become members of a social upper class, a set of 
families with high social status, and a propensity to marry within the 
class. Thus the definition used may differ from that of Domhoff, 
which starts with a ‘social upper class’ definition, proceeding to show 
as well that this socia! upper class is also an owning class. The 
extent to which Domhoff's social upper class is the same as the owning 
class identified as the basis of the Council can, however, be tested, 
by looking particularly at the criteria he suggests. Of these, I will 
single out for special consideration listing in the Social Register, 
membership in upper class clubs, and kinship links among Council members. 
The existence of such links as well as the common characteristic of 
ownership would indicate that the owning class, or at least those sec- 
tors of it in hte Council, was not only a category, but also a more 


fully integrated social reality.!7 


To the basic question of the relationship of the Council to the 
owning class can be added two subsidiary questions. One concerns the 
internal differentiation of the owning class, and which sectors, if any, 
are most heavily tied to the Council. Since the owning class, as 


defined above, includes at least several hundred thousand individuals 
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(see page 2), and the Council a maximum of 1600, it would be no surprise 
if some sectors of the owning class were more strongly represented than. 
others. In this study it will be possible to examine the differential 
participation in the Council by region, by industry and firm, and by 
financial interest group. 

The second question concerns other characteristics of Council] 
members, which, while likely to be correlated with being owning class, 
are by no means identical with it. These include such variables as 
educational background, occupation, and ethno-religious background. 
These may be important in specifying what kind of people within the 
owning class are most likely to be in the Council. But it fs also 
likely to be important in identifying the kind of non-owning class 
persons who are also Council members. For while the principal 
hypothesis refers to the Council as an important organization linking 
the ruling class to foreign policy formation, it is not intended to 
imply that the Council's membership wil] turn out to be exclusively 
owning class. On the basis of cursory examination of Council 
membership lists, it is already apparent that some scholars and govern- 
ment officials with no apparent claims to be members of the owning 
class are included. 

The presence in the Council of such non-owning-class persons 
might well lend support to the alternate model, of an occupational 
elite of scholars and/or government officials (other occupations likely 
to be substantially represented, such as business executives, are 


certain to be predominantly owning-class bv virtue of the definition 
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of owning class being used). If such non-owning-class persons were 
shown to provide a large proportion of the Council’s membership, and 
play a substantial role in its leadership, then some support would be 
provided for the elite model. It should be noted that the ruling-class 
model, as defined earlier, does not preclude the existence of such 
elite representation, but only necessitates that any such elite 
presence must be subordinate to owning-class leadership. C pter V 
("The Owning Class Base of the Council on Foreign Relations") will 
therefore conclude with consideration of the role within the Council 
of ownfng-class and non-owning-class members. 

While within the case study format it will not be possible to 
treat in any depth the other possible linkages between the owning class 
and the state in the area of foreign policy, one set of such linkages 
does deserve some consideration. That set consists of other organf- 
zations that, like the Council, may be considered part of the ideolo- 
gicai superstructure molding the climate of opinion in which foreian 
policy formation takes place. To the extent that the Council is shown 
to be an important organization, the study of the relationship between 
the Council and such other organizations may provide a starting pofnt 
for identifying other sectors of the organizational network worth more 
intense study later. The investigation of these inter-organizational 


linkages of the Council is the task of Chapter VI. 
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Linkage and Interlocks 


Mich of this study of the Council on Foreign Relations will be 
concerned with ‘linkages’ (or ‘relationships’ or ‘ties'): the linkages 
of the Council to foriegn policy formation, of the Council to the 
owning class, of the Council to other organizations. The term is vague 
and general (as are the alternate terms ‘relationship’ or ‘tie’). To 
show the fact of linkage accordingly leaves many possible questions 
unanswered concerning what may be involved in the particular linkage 
in question, In a study such as this, with its particular problems 
of collecting the most relevant data (see Appendix A), such vagueness 
is to a great extent unavoidable. For, while the fact of a relation- 
ship may be unmistakeable, the data necessary to define the content of 
that relationship are most often scattered and inconclusive. Again 
and again, the kind of data available will simply be evidence of 
‘interlocks’, that is, that a certain individual is a Council member 
and a key policy-maker, or a Council leader and a leading bank execu- 
tive, to give only two examples. The question then becomes, what does 
it mean that two sets cf persons (e.g., Council members, foreign 
policymakers) have so mary members in common? Or, to put a closely 
related question, what does it mean that two policy makers share Council 
membership in common, or, that, in another example, two Council members 
share membership in the same exclusive social club? 


Without more ‘inside’ data than is available, {t 1s impossible 
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to give definitive answers to such questions. But one can note that 
having some linkage, in contrast to the absence of linkage, at least 
provides greater opportunity for a number of specific relationships, 
specific kinds of interaction, the existence of which may on occasion 
be cenfirmed by more specific information that becomes available, '8 

Such linkages provide, first of all, the opportunity for 
exchange of {interaction and opinions. The Council, as will be seen in 
the next chapter, has this function among its primary objectives. The 
various linkages to the state and to other organizations provide the 
possibility of transmission of these opinions and information, even if 
the participation of tne particular individual who provides the 
‘interlock’ be, in extreme cases, minimal in both organizations. 

Secondly, the network of relationships set up by the interlocks 
may provide the opportunity for other kinds of interaction beyond the 
mere transmission of informaticn and opinion. The opinions expressed 
regarding foreign policy may help to frame the alternatives within 
which policy is made, and provide the access to policy-makers which is 
a prerequisite for the exercise of influence. As will be seen fn 
Chapter III, moreover, a substantial proportion of policy-nakers are 
not career officials, and a network of linkages may provide contacts 
for job-hunting when leaving or joining the government. 

The specific data necessary to show that such opportunities are 
taken advantage of in any particular case will often be unavailable. 
There is the possibility, however. of noting that some linkages are 
closer than others, with the implication that in those cases, there is 
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greater opportunity for a substantive relationship. Thus interlocks 
involving the leaders of the Council may be seen as indicating a 
closer relationship than interlocks involving only Council members not 
in leadership posittons. And interlocks with a large number or a high 
percentage of common members may be seen as indicating a closer 
relationship than interlocks with a small number or low percentage of 
common members. 

Therefore, when in the following study interlocks are taken as 
indicating linkages, attention wilt be paid as well to these two 
features of interlocks, which may indicate the closeness of linkage. 
whenever possible, and particularly in the five case studies of foreign 
policy formation, efforts wil! be made to supplement this skeletal 
information with material on the content of the relationship being 
considered. Chapter II, which fills in for the reader a general picture 
of the Counci) and its leadership, also provides a context of background 
information with which to judge the significance of the several linkages 


discussed in the rest of the study. 
Footnotes 


Ithe definition of class involves choice among a wide range of 
meaninas, a choice with important theoretical implications since each 
definition tends to fit best with different ways of conceiving the 
actual shape of social structure. Some of the more important issues 
involved can be followed in anthologies such as Bendix and Lipset (1966) 
and Laumann et al. (1970), while summary discussions can be found in 
the article on Social Stratification in the International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, in Bottomore (1966), and in Gordon (1963). An 
fmportant discussion comparing Marxian with other conceptions of class 
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is Ossowski (1963). Hamilton (1972) presents the fullest recent account 
of Class and Politics in the United States. : 

The conception used here involves a contrast between two major 
groups standing in different positions with respect to the process of 
production, the owning class, holding ownership over property necessary 
for production, and the working class, unable to live from incone 
from property, and forced into the labor market to work for others, the 
owners. The extent to which either class shares a cormon conception 
of the world, common values, or subjective identity is an additional 
empirical question, not included here in the definition. Nor is close 
attention paid to the various intermediate strata, ranging from intel- 
lectuals to smal] businessmen, that are generally termed ‘petit 
bourgeois’. 

The primary attention, moreover, is on.the owning class, and in 
particular its role as a ruling class in dominance over the state. 
Important general discussions of the American owning class include 
Lundberg (1968) and Menshikov (1969). On the owning class and the 
state particularly relevant are Miliband (1967), dealing with advanced 
capitalist ccuntries, and Domhoff (1967, 1970), dealing with the 
United States. 


2 Some of the references consulted for this section use 
‘families’ as the unit of analysis; in other cases the unit is the 
individual wealthholder. Ideally one would like to have the relevant 
data in terms of families, but without knowing the number of individual 
wealthholders who are married to each other, conversion from one set 
of data to the other is not possible. The mssible differences, 
however, are not sufficient to invalidate the fact of extreme wealth 
concentration, as the same general results are apparent in the data 
based on families (Katona, 1971) and on individuals (IRS, 1967). 

The SRC data does not, hewever, provide a breakdown of the highest 
asset category, and accordingly is less used here. 


3 The debate over the managerial ‘revolution’ has been extensive, 
at least since the classic Berle and Means (1932) study. Some of the 
debate is reflected in selections in Zeitlin (1970). A very useful 
summary discussion and analysis is found in Menshikov (1969), Chapter 
III. In spite of evidence presented in these studies and elsewhere 
casting doubt on the extent and significance of such changes, the 
thesis of owners losing control to managers, conceived as a separate 
group, has gained wide currency. For a recent analysis which takes the 
managers not as another group outside the owning class, but rather as 
within it, and accordingly goes on to discuss their relative power as 
a question about the internal structure of the owning class, see 
Kronish and Kaufman (1970). 
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41n addition to the references cited in Zeitlin (forthcoming), 
a Menshikov oe) Levine (1972), and the discussion in Socialist 
evolution beginning with the article on "Who Rules the Corporations?" 
by Fitch and Oppenheimer (1970). ise 


5The basic historical study of wealthholding fs Lampman (1962). 
For interpretaticn, criticism, and extension of his findings see Lund- 
berg (1968) and Menshikov (1969). The latest statistics avatlable re- 
fer to 1962, and include two sets of data, IRS (1967) and Projector and 
Weiss (1966). Soltow (1971), focusing on Wisconsin since 1850, con- 
cludes that there has been very little change in concentration of wealth 
since then. Lampman's figures do show a decline in percentage of gross 
estate held by the tcp one per cent of the adult population, from 32% 
in 1922 to 25% in 1953. Even if criticism of these figures for under- 
estimating the wealth of wealthholders in recent years should be entirely 
discounted, the concentration remains substantial. And Lampman's own 
figures show that percentages of corporate stock held by the tcp one per 
cent increased during the same period, from 62% in 1922 to 76% in 1953. 

Discussion of changes in income distribution can be found in 
Miller (1971), Kolko (1962), Zeitlin (1970), and in other references 
noted there. Recent fiaures (Statistical Abstract, 1972:324) show the 
following changes for. families from 1950 to 1970. 


Table 1-3 
Per Cent of Aggregate Income Received by Highest Ranked Families 
: 1950 1970 
Highest Fifth 42.6% 41.6% 
Top 5% 17.0% 14.4% 


Sclearly this is a minimal definition of a ruling class. Another 
option would be to use the term dominant class for this minimal defi- 
nition, and only apply the term ruling class once it had been shown as 
well that the owning class took an active part in domination over the 
state. I prefer to use the minimal definition, and to regard the extent 
and character of ruling class dominance as an additional area of empiri- 
cal investigation. It is important to emphasize, however, that this 
definition of a ruling class does as an open question the precise cha- 
racter of the channels by which owning class dominance is exerted, and 
leaves room for variations of the relationship between the owning class 
and the state elite. The two themes, of dominance on the one hand, and 
a variety of political possibilities on the other, appear in the Marxist 
theory of the state from the beginning. See fcr summary accounts Moore 
(1957) and Sanderson (1969), and original works by Marx and Engels, par- 


ticularly Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Right (1970), Class Struggles 
in France (1964), and The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1963), 
alT by Marx, and by Engels The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State (1942), and The Role of Force in History (1968). 

The summary case for ruling class dominance in a stronger sense of 
the word has been made for advanced capitalist countries by Miliband(1969), 
and for the United States by Domhoff (1967, 1970). The content of Milf- 


band's and Domhoff's work, although more general in character, is similar 
to that projected for this study, namely, exploration of how the ruling 
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class rules. This study, like such earlier studies, runs a risk, if 
considered in isolation from a broader analysis of the capitalist po- 
litical economy, of reinforcing a static ‘ruling elite’ model rather 
than a dynamic class analysis (see for example criticism by 8albus(1971], 
Poulantzas (1969,1970] and Haupt and Leibfried [1972] of Miliband and 
Oomhoff.) In particular, the focus on the ruling class does not give 
a sufficient account of the interaction, the struggle, between working 
class and owning class, nor does it provide an account of the develop- 
ments in modern capitalism which may produce changes in those classes, 
and affect the struggle between them. Having admitted this possible 
criticism, however, it is important to go ahead with inquiry in parti- 
cular terms of how the ruling class rules, recognizing that only a partial 
picture is being presented, rather than waiting until it is possible 
to make that more extensive analysis that is desirable, or remaining 
only on the level of theoretical generalities. Hopefully, such partial 
accounts as that in this study may be of some use in developing a fuller 
analysis of the relationship of class and the state under capitalism. 

For these not yet convinced of the usefulness of the concept of 
‘ruling class', one argument or one study is not likely to decide the 
issue. Theories of such generality, and of such ideological and political 
relevance, are rarely accepted or rejected on the basis of any single 
‘crucial experiment’. Particular studies such as this one, however, 
may enhance the plausibility of the model, nr detract from it. To what 
extent this contributes to acceptance or rejection depends not only on 
the particular study, but also on the political and intellectual pre- 
dispositions of the reader. Concrete data, such as that presented in 
this study of the Counci) on Foreign Relations, has one advantage, how- 
ever, over general arguments; they can be reinterpreted, or ignored, 
but not as easily completely dismissed. - 


7In bulk, material on the Council by right-wing authors predomi- 
nates. Most prominent are Courtney (1968,1971), Smoot (1962), and 
Allen (1971). A few articles have appeared over the years in main- 
line periodicals, Kraft (1958) in Harper's, Campbell (1971) in New York 
magazine, and Lukas (1971) in The New ork Times Magazine. Documents 
from Council meetings, with some useful background information, have 
been published by NACLA (1971a) and Africa Research Group (1971). The 
only pubtished scholarly study on the Council to date {is contained in 
Domhoff (1970), Chanter Five: How the Power Elite Make Foreign Policy. 
Of the Councii’s own publications, those dealing with the Council itself 
are not published for wide distribution. For additional comments on 
these earlier studies of the Council, see Appendix E. 


8The dominant traditions in history and political science fail 
to deal with the linkage of the content of foreign policy to the interests 
of the ruling class. In a typical and widely influential approach (Mor- 
genthau, 1951, 1960), national interest is considered as an objective 
reality. Thus, the most relevant question is the degree of rationality 
of the statesman, his ability to analyze the changing international situ- 
ation, and make decisions in the light of rational criteria, To the ex- 
tent that the domestic context enters into the picture, it is as a con- 
fusing force (of public opinion, for example) that may, if not curbed, 
interfere with rationality. In contrast, revisionist” historians have 
emphasized the continuity of the theme of expansion in American foreign 
policy, and have linked that theme to the ideas and interests of the 
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ruling class. Major writers of this persuasion include above all 
Beard (1934), Williams (1972), and Joyce and Gabriel Kolko (1968, 1969, 
1972). Tucker (1971) presents from a conventional political science 
background a remarkably fair acccunt of the 'New Left’ historians. 
Neu (1971) and Trask (1971) give summary accounts of the recent histo- 
riosgraphy of U.S. foreign policy. For an important summary analysis 
of ruling class interests as they affect U.S. foreign policy, see Mag- 
doff (1969), which builds on and updates the Leninist analysis (Renin, 
1939). A dissertation by Shoup, being completed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, spells out the economic basis of the post-war planning under- 
taken by the Council on Foreign Relations and the State Department, 
throwing particular light on the contrast between goals for public re- 
lations purposes (e.g., the Atlantic Charter), and hard-headed planning 
for the ‘national interest’. a 


9Two recent surveys of the role of the ‘multinationals’ are Yer- 
non (1971), by a professor of business administration at Harvard, and 
Tugendhat (1972), by a British financial journalist. For a radicat 
survey, focused on Latin America, see NACLA (1971b). See, more gene- 
rally, also Magdoff (1969). 


1OAn illustration of the perception of ‘too much pluralism’ is 
the ongoing controversy over the proper organization of the Depart- 
ment of State, of which the most extensive recent study is Destler (1972). 
This perception carries over into one f the most prominent ways of 
studying decision-making, that focused on bureaucratic politics, summed 
up by Hilsman (1971), and with its most detailed application in Allison 
(1971), a study of the Cuban Missile Crisis. The second theme was pro- 
minent in my interviews with several Council leaders, some of whom 
seemed extraordinarily defensive about the existence of any such thing 
as an ‘Establishment’. This qenera! theory, that pluralism, even if 
limited to 2 retatively elite group, does give a chance for public in- 
fluence, is discussed and criticized in Chapter 2 of Hamilton (1972). 


the most imrortant recent studies using an elite model are 8arnet 
(1972) and Melman (1970). The theoretical roots of this position, 
which both overlaps and contrasts with a ruling class model, lie in the 
response by Weber and others to the Marxist position. See, for good 
summary accounts, Bottomore (1964) and Parry (1969), as well as the 
selections from Weber in Gerth and Mills (1946), Bendix (196D) on Weber's 
thought, and the new translation of Weber‘s master work Economy and Society 
(1968). Application to the American scene stems largely from the work 
of Mills (1959). See the discussion in Domhoff and Ballard (1968). 
Another important work, introducing the concept of *strategic elites’, 
is Keller (1963). Keller (1963:58) contrasts ruling class and strategic 
elite theory in the following summary chart. 


Table 1-4 
‘Ruling Class' and ‘Strategic Elites® 
Comparative Criterion Ruling Class Strategic Elites 
Number One Severa 
Size Large Small, concentrated 
Duration Longer-lived Short 
Modes of Entry Birth and wealth Expert Skil] 


Modes of Exit Loss of wealth Incompetence 
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Scope of Authority Diffuse and wide Special and 
limited 

Cultural bonds Schooling background No specifiable 
ones 

Accessibility Relatively closed Relatively open 


The Classical roots of ruling class theory in Marx and Engels 
have already been noted above in footnote 6. Other important theoretical 
contributions to the same tradition can be found in Lenin (1932) and 
Gramsci (1971). It should be noted that while the same pattern can be 
said to apply in its essentials to all capitalist societies, and indeed 
to all class societies, the room for variation within the same basic 
pattern fs also quite substantial. In particular, the second criterion 
used above for the United States might well not be applicable to the 
same extent in a case where a strong class-conscious working-class party 
played a prominent role in national political life. That ruling class 
dominance can still be maintained in such a case is illustrated in 
Studies by Miliband (1961) and Parkin (1971). 


W3typical representatives of each position include: Pluralists 
Rosenau, Cohen, and Hilsman; Elite theorists Mills, Barnet, and Melman; 
and Ruling Class theorists Domhoff and Kolko. Nevertheless the models 
are presented as ideal types, not corresoonding precisely with the views 
(in detail) of any of the theorists. 


Vror a basic introduction to current Chile (before the coup), see 
WACLA (1972). Discussion of the importance of the residual power held 
by the owning class, even in states where ‘socialist’ regimes have been 
voted into power, can be found in Miliband (1961,1969) and in Parkin (1971). 
Anong the particular indicators of such power might be such factors as 
the ownership of the national debt (and consequently the necessity to 
maintain the ‘confidence’ of those who hold the debt), and control over 
the armed forces. 


15tThe classic statement of such a case is Marx's analysis of Louis 
Bonaparte (Marx, 1963). There he notes that “the bourgeotsie confesses 
that its own interests dictate that it should be delivered from the danger 
of its own rule; ... that in order to preserve its social power intact, 
its political power must be broken; that the individual bourgeois can 
continue to exploit the other classes and to enjoy undisturbed property, 
fanily, religion and order only on condition that their class be con- 
denned along with the other classes to like political nullity" (Marx,1963: 
67). In terms of the minimal definition of ruling class used in this 
study, the bourgeoisie thus remains the ruling class, as its privileges 
are preserved. If more active participation in ‘ruling’ were to be 
taken as necessary for using the term, then the bourgeoisie in this case 
would be called not the ruling class, but only (perhaps) the ‘dominant 
class”. 


161t should be clear that the present investigation by no means 
encompasses the full range of the relationship between base and super- 
structure. Within the economic base may be included analysis of the 
mode of production and the relations of production. Instead, attention 
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here {s focused almost exclusively on one class, the owning class, 
determined by the relations of production. Within the igeolegical 
superstructure may be included not only the state and the organiza- 
tions dealt with in this study, but the full culture, both diffuse 
and embodied in particular institutions and erganizations. The in- 
vestigation is further delimited, of course, by its particular con- 
centration on foreign policy. 


emphasis on the existence of 4 social upper class is most 
prominent in the work of Domhoff (1967, 1970) ard Baltzell (1958,1964). 
See their work ard references there for more extensive background 
on this point. For a study that explicitly links the kinship struc- 
ture of the owning class with its control of the econony, see Ewen (1971), 
which provides such an analysis for the case of Chile. 


18¢ 9, a recent article emphasizing the importance of even weak 
ties for creating a network of relationships, see Granovetter (1973). 
Mitchell (1969) gives a survey of the use of the related concept of 
social networks. Dooley (1969) discusses interlocking directorates 
among U.S. companies, in particular. ; 
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CHAPTER IT 


THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY ANO STRUCTURE 


This chapter fs an attempt to describe the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. The presentation is both chronological and topical, as qeneral 
accounts of three periods in the Council's history alternate with more 
focused consideration of particular topics. The details presented fall 
short of a comprehensive picture, but are intended both to convey the 
major features of the Council as an organization and to identify the 
important events in its iatoryc. In the historical sections and in the 
section on the Council's leadership, the names and cursory biographical 
sketches of a number of Council leaders play a prominent role. These 
are not included just for the sake of completeness, but in order to make 
it possible for the reader to link up what he or she knows of these men, 
many of them prominent in American public life, and form a more concrete 


image of who is in the leadership of the Council. 


The Council Gets Started: 1918 - 1938 


Beginnings in Parts 
The origins of the Council on Foreign Relations lie in the reactfons 


of a small group of American ‘men of affairs’ to the aftermath of the 
First World War: the Peace Treaty produced by the Versailles conference 
and the American rejection of the League of Natfons which was also agreed 
upon by that conference. At the conference a group of the American and 


British participants felt the need for an organization which could engage in 
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a continuing study of international relations. The official history 
of the Council’s first fifteen years describes the background in these 
terms: 


The Conference had revealed many points of disagreement, 
not only between national delegations, but within the deiega- 
tions thenselves. Sometimes these divergencies represented 
differing judgzents on-agreed facts. Sometimes they represented 
a conflict between the short-term and the long-term view of a 
single nationa? interest. Sometimes they were merely opposing 
positions occupied in the weakness of ignorance. Under the 
pressure of a public opinion which was impatient to be done 
with war-making and peace-making, decisions had to be taken 
in haste; and the minds of diplomats, generals, admirals, 
financiers, lawyers, and technical experts were not sufficiently 
weli furnished to enable them.to function satisfactorily on 
critical issues at top soeed. Realizing their own shortcomings, 
some of these men found themselves talking with others about 
a way of providing against such a state of things in the 
future. CFR, 1937:5. 


While the Conference revealed problems, it also seemed to some of those 
present to show a way of coping with those problems: 
In Paris were brought together leaders of thought and 

action from the same country and the same race, who had never 

before met for intercourse in their own land under one roof. 

More effective agencies for creating an opinion on international 

affairs at once charitable, sane, and well-informed have never 

been devised than these delegations so long as they existed. 

Temperly, 1920:vi. 

At a dinner on May 30, 1919, at the Majestic Hotel, in Paris, it was 
decided by those present, a group of Americans and British, to form 
an Anglo-American Institute of Foreign Affairs. It was officially 
named the Institute of International Affairs, and a conmittee of six 
was appointed to follow up the proposal. The idea was to have one 
Institute, with branches in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States. One project was settled on immediately, namely the production 


of a comprehensive account of the Paris Conference itself. This work 
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was assigned to Major -H.W.V. Temperley of Cambridge. The financing 
was provided by T.W. Lamont of J.P.Morgan and Company who was among 
the American participants at the Conference. 

While the idea for such an organization seems to have been “in 
the air" at Paris, the conception of the scheme was primarily that of 
Lionel Curtis, who presented the speech proposing it at the May 30 
dinner (Nicolson, 1934:352}. Curtis was one of the leading figures 
in the semi-secret Round Table Groups organized by Lord Milner and 
associates in 1908-1911. "The original purpose of the groups was to 
seek to federate the English-speaking world along lines jaid down by 
Cecil Rhodes and William T. Snead. The money for the organizational 
work came originally from the Rhodes Trust." (Quigley, 1966:950). 

The groups organized in several countries of the British Empire and 
in the United States, kept in touch by visits and correspondence, and 
published, beginning in 1910, a magazine The Round Table, with all 
anonymous contributors and even an anonymous editorial board. Among 
the Americans active in the Paris discussions were several who had 
been part of the U.S. Round Table Group, including George Louis Beer, 
its American correspondent during the war years, Thomas Lamont, and 
Whitney Shepardson (who was later to become one of the key figures in 
the American Council on Foreign Relations, as well as a continuing 
Round Table correspondent). 

The committee of six appointed to carry the proposal forward 
consisted of Dr. James Brown Scott, Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, 


and Professor James T. Shotwell of the United States, and Mr. James 
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Headlam-Morley, Commander Latham, and Lord Eustace Percy of the 
United Kingdom. By June 17, a meeting was held voting the new 
organization into existence, with the purpose being "to keep its 
members in touch with the international situation and enable them 
to study the relation between national policies and the interests 
of society as a whole” (Shepardson, 1960:3). A new Provisional 
Committee was apoointed, with the same American members, but three 
new British participants, and Lionel Curtis and Uhitney Shepardson 
as joint secretaries for the British and American branches, 
respectively. The Anerican branch consisted of twenty-one of the 


participants at the Paris Conference (see list in Appendix 2-1). 


Organizational Beginnings in New York 


While the 8ritish branch of the Institute moved rapidly to 
establish itself, the organization of the American branch faltered, 
with no one taking the initiative to get a program and working 
organization going. At the same time, an earlier organization, 
called the Council on Forefan Relations, was also suffering from 
inactivity. It had begun in 1918 as “a dinner club which gave those 
residents of New York City who were interested in international 
affairs - and who could afford expensive meals - an opportunity to 
hear speeches by distinguished foreign visitors” (Heaton, 1952:203). 


The Council's Handbook for 1919 relates its origin as follows: 
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In the late spring of 1918 a few gentlemen came 
together at a conference at the Metropolitan Club, New 
York, to discuss the most interesting and vital subjects 
concerned with the United States in its relations with 
the rest of the world. Two or three meetings were held, 
which showed that much could be learned and much good 
could be accomplished by such conferences, made up of 
people who were concerned in the world's affairs ina 
large way... 

The abject of the Ceuncil on Foreign Relations is to 
afford a continuous conference cn foreign affairs, bringing 
together at each meeting international thinkers so that in 
tne course of a year several hundred expert minds in 
finance, industry, education, statecraft and science will 
have been brought to bear on international problems. 

It is a board of Initiation - a Board of Invention. 
It plans to cooperate with the Government and all existing 
international agencies and to bring all of them into - 
constructive accord. 

CFR, 1919:3, 5. 


Honorary Chairman of the Council was Elihu Root, a Wall Street 
lawyer who had served as Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 

The Chairman was Lindsay Russell, another Wall Street lawyer, and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee was Alexander Hemphill, Chairman 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. The organization was composed 

almost entirely of “high-ranking officers of banking, manufacturing, 
trading and finance companies, together with many lawyers ... 
concerned primarily with the effect that the war and the treaty of 
peace might have on post-war business" (Shepardsnn, 1960:11). Quite 
active in 1918 and 1919, the Council had become inactive by mid-1920. 
The officers of the Council suggested a merger to the American branch 
of the Institute of International Affairs. The Institute, meeting 

in October, 1920, decided to consider the proposal, and at the same 
time added a number of new members to its own rolls. 


Shortly thereafter a new Committee on Policy was created to 
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take responsibility for working out the merger. The Committee was 
chaired by George Wickersham, a Wail Street lawyer who had been on 
the Board of Governors of the Old Council, and included Frank L. Polk 
(lawyer), Paul M. Warburg. (investment banker), Edwin F. Gay (Editor, 
New York Evening Post), William R.Shepherd (Professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity), and Stephen P. Duggan (Cirector, International Education 
Board). Whitney Shepardson continued to serve as an Executive Secre- 
tary. It was this committee that set the directions for the newly 
merged organization, which took the name of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc. It began holding dinner meetings. 
It enlarged the Council by selecting and inviting to 
membership a nuinber of carefully chosen individuals who saw 
the possibility of creating an institution of a new type for 
the continuous study of foreign affairs. Wickersham and Polk 
spent much time and thought in drafting appropriate Articles 
of Incorporation and By-Laws. Therc were also many discussions, 
mostly informal and confined to the Committee, concerning the 
compositicn of the first Board of Directors. 
Shepardson, 1960:15, 
The new Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. was officially 


constituted in August, 192]. 


Officers of the Council 
The Board chosen by the Committee on Policy elected the new 
officers of the erganization: Elinu Root, Honorary President; John W. 
Davis, President; Paul D. Cravath, Vice-President; and Edwin F. Gay, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Board, after a few changes in the course 
of the first year, consisted of the following men: 
Isafah Bowman, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Paul D. Cravath, 


Norman H. Davis, John W. Davis, Stephen P. Duggan, John 
H. Finley, Edwin F. Gay, David F. Houston, Otte H. Kahn, 
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Frank L. Polk, Whitney H. Shepardson, William R. 

Shepherd, Paul M. Warburg and Seorge W. Wickersham. 
This Board of lawyers (5), bankers (3), and educators (7) reaffirmed 
jn the 1922 Statement of Purpose their goals for the organization: 

The Council on Foreign Relations aims to provide a 

continuous conference on the international aspects of 

America's political, economic, and financial problems. . . 

It simply is a group of men concerned in spreading a 

knowledge of international relations, and, in particular, 

in developing a reasoned American foreign policy. 

CFR, 1922:1. 
The officers chosen also give by their background some clues to the 
direction the Council was intended to co. 
Elfhu Root, the Honorary President, was the prototype of the 

Wall Street lawyer. As one of his protegés, Henry L. Stimson, 
observed, "He was the unchallenged leader of our bar, both in the 
state and in the nation" (Century Association, 1937:21). He served 
as Secretary of War and as Secretary of State. He was responsible 
for organizing the administration of the territories won by the 
United States in the Spanish-American War (the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, and Guam), and for setting up the joint staff structure 
for the armed forces. He advised Andrew Carnegie on his philanthropies, 
and served as first President of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. He served as counsel for the leading corporations and 
banks of the expanding U.S. economy. At a memorial dinner jn his 
honor at the Century Association (a private New York Club which he 
served as President), Or. Nicholas Murray Butter, of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Carnegie Endowment, paid Root an unusual tribute. Members 


of the Century, he said, were chosen not for wealth or personal 


distinction, but “because they were men of the type which could 
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understand ane appreciate Elihu Root” (Century Association,1937:51). 
The Council on Foreign Relations appears to have been a similar kind 
of club. (Eleven of the original Board of Directors were ther or 
later also members of the Century Association.) 

While Elihu Root was cne of the most preninent Republicans of 
his day, the President of the Council, John W. Davis, was almost as 
prominent in Demucratic politics. Davis had served as a Congressman 
from West Virginia, and then been chosen by President Wilson first 
as Solicitor-General, and then as Ambassador to Great Britain. Following 
the war and the peace conference, he began a law practice in New York, 
and became chief counsel for J. ?. Morgan and Company. Council Vice 
President Paul 0. Cravath was also a Wall Street lawyer, with a firm 
that has come to be among Wall Street's largest and most prestigious. 
Cravath had spent two years in Europe with the House Nission under the 
Wilson administration, although he was a prominent leader in the Republi- 
can Party. 

Edwin F. Say was the only ‘scholar’ among the top officers. The 
first Dean of Harvard Business School, he had also worked during the 
war as Director of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping Board, and 
then for other agencies as well heading up the Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics, which reported directly to President Wilson. At the end 
of the war he became editor of the New York Evening Pust, owned by T. W. 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Company. Lamont had suggested to Shepardson 
that Gay would be a good member for the Institute of International Affairs. 
He was one of the additional members added in October, 1920, subsequently 
Joining the original Committee on Policy as well. It was Gay who seems 


to have taken the initiative to get the Council's first major program underway. 
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Foreign Affairs Magazine and the Council's Goals 

The first major initiative was the publication of a magazine, 
designed to be an authoritative magazine of foreign affairs. Gay 
pushed for publ{shing such a magazine fmmediately, and suggested his 
Harvard colleague (and original Institute member) Archibald Cary 
Coolidge as the first editor, and Ham{lton Fish Armstrong, a reporter 
on the Post, as Coolidge's assistant and Executive Ofrector of the 
Council. Another member of Gay's staff, Cass Canfield, later the 
head of Harper's, was assigned to raise the initial funds for the 
journal. 

Canfield, trying to raise $125,000, found little difficulty in 
getting half of tne total from members of the 8card and their friends. 
After some thought he succeeded in obtaining the rest with a letter 
of solicitation to "the thousand richest Anericans" from the Council's 
Ofrectors. The second half of the $125,000 came within ten more days 
(Canffeld,1971:63-64). The first {ssue was published in September, 1922. 
Gay had regarded the publication of a magazine as a crucial first step, 
and hoped to establish that magazine as an authoritative publication in 
the field. Evidently satisfied that this objective was being attained, 
the Council] reported in 1924 that “Foreign Affairs has established itself 
as the most authoritative Anerican review dealing with international re- 
Vatfons"(CFR,1924:1). By the time the Council published its 15-year 
history in 1937, the description of the publications’ success was even 
more extravagant: 

In the fifteen years since its first number appeared, Foreign 

Affairs has won wide recognition because of the authoritative charac- 

ter of {ts contributed articles and the judicious temper of its 


editorial direction. Leading statesmen, economists, publicists and 
scholars of all nationalities representing a great variety of points 
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of view are numbered among its contributors, and it 4s now 

regarded as the most authoritative publication of its charac- 

ter in any country. 

CFR,1937:17. 
The intent of the magazine, as expla{ned by an editorial note in the 
first issue, was "to guide American opinion", but to do so not by fdenti- 
fying itself with one school of opinion, but keeping open to divergent 
ideas, "while keeping clear of mere vagaries". 

The necessity of “guiding public opinion” was felt particularly 
strongly because of the fiasco of the United States failure to parti- 
Cipate in the League of Wations. Many of those involved in fonning the 
Council were, as has been seen, present at the Paris Conference, A 
number were strong belfevers in the Wilsonian ideals embodied in the 
League Charter. Gay, for exanple, with Lamont's approval, threw the 
editorial weight of the New York Evening Post behind Demecratic candi- 
date for President Cox in 1920, primarily because of the failure of 
the Republicans to come out for ratification of the League. None of 
the Council leaders were among the die-hard opposition to the League, 
although some, such as Elfhu Root and George Wickersham, were Republi- 
cans and leaders of the ‘mild reservationists’ on the League partici- 
pation issue. However, even those most enthusiastic in supporting 
Wilson's ideas tended to feel that he had made mistakes in not building 
the kind of support at home necessary to get support for the League, 
and, in particular, had erred in not including a man such as Elihu Root 
in the Paris delegation. The Council can be seen, in part, as an attempt 
to reestablish unity amcng the internationalist forces that were split 
by the League ratification controversy and to establish a solid bipartisan 
base for educating American public opinicn to the proper role that the 


United States should flay in the world. 

There was general agreement among those involved in the Council 
that the United States had to play a large role. Gay, in a letter as 
early 2s 1898, had said, “When I think of the British Empire as our 
inheritance I think simply of the natural right of succession. That 
ultimate succession is inevitable”. He did add that, “There is no 
hurry about it" (Heaton,1952:51). Sut within a few years it was clear 
that the time had come for a larger world role for the U.S. The senti- 
ment of those in the Council is well-surmed-up in a quote from Theodore 
Roosevelt, approvingly used by Coolidge in his 1908 book The United States 
as_a World Power(Coolidge,1908:374) and repeated by Shepardson in 1942 
(Shepardson ,1942:45): 

We have no choice, we people of the United States, as to 
whether or not we shill play a great part in the world. That has 
been determined for us by fate, bv the march of events. We have 
to play that part. All that we can decide is whether we shal] 
play it well or 11. 

It was therefore important to educate public opinion to accept such a 
role. While the claims by the Council to Forefan Affairs’ authoritative 
Character may be somewhat inflated By erties there is no doubt that 

it has been virtually unchallenged as the leadina American perfodical 
dealing with foreign affairs, and practically the only one read regularly 


by decision-makers and ‘men of affairs’ as well as scholars. 


Other Early Council Programs 
But Foreign Affairs implemented only one aspect of the Council’s 


purposes - the spreading of knowledge. The ‘continuous conference’ on 
international affairs mentioned in the 1922 Statement of Purpose was 


another crucial aspect from the beginning, although its institutionalization 
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took more time. Oinners for proninent statesmen, and several small 
study groups meeting monthly, were organized in the first year. The 
study groups first met in the small rented offices of Foreign Affairs, 
later moving to the Harvard Club. In 1927, with Foreign Affairs well 
established, more systematic attention was given to the study and 
research program of the Council, and Walter H. Mallory appointed as 
Executive Director to implement the program. In 1929 the Council 
purchased a house on East 65th Street to serve as headquarters. It 
provided room for offices, for meetings and dinners, as wall as for 
a library. 

In the first fifteen years of the Council, the meetings brought 
to the Council foreign statesmen as well as American officials. One 
early visitor was George Clemenceau of France, whose New York visit 
was sponsored by the Council and was the object of much public atten- 
tion. Thereafter, the Council opted for more private, less publilized 
appearances limited to Council members, although an appearance might 
be used for the delivery of an important statement which would be re- 
leased to the press. Ouring this period (before 1938) every Secretary 
of State addressed at least one such Council meeting, as did scores 
of other officials, American and foreign. 

The study program was also systematized and expanded after 1927, 
and a program of publication begun as well. The Council began the 
publication of several reterence works which have continued to be pub- 
lished. In 1927 Walter Mallory edited a Political Handbook of the World, 
which he continued to edit annually for the next forty years. In 1928 


a Survey of American Foreign Relations was begun, under the editorship 
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of Yale profossor Charles P. Howland. Published for four years, it 
was then replaced by the annual United States in World Affairs, 
edited for three years by Kalter Lippmann and William 0. Scroggs, 
for seven mere by Whitney H. Shepardson and William 0. Scroggs, and 
continued to the present by other Council authors. In 193? Ruth 
Savord first published a directory of American Agencies Interested 
in International Affairs, which was to go through five editicis by 
1964. 

Other Council publications emerged from study grcups, with one 
member of the group or a Council staff member, taking the responsibi- 
lity for writing a book which was to represent his thinking rather 
than a consensus, but which was understood to result largely from the 
work and thinking of the group. The number of publications in this 
category was quite small, only five from 1927 (when the first, Foster 
Bain's Ores and Industry in the Far East, was published) through 1538. 
Of the five, all but one dealt with economic questions. The exception 
was by Allen Dulles and Hamiiton Fish Armstrong, who wrote in 1936 
on the question of American neutrality. 

Several important publications were stimulated by the Counc{? 
staff, and published by the Council, including Herbert Feis' Europe: 
The World's Banker, and accounts by Newton Baker of the U.S. entry 
into World War I, and by Henry Stimson of his role in the Far Eastern 
Crisis of the early 1930s. A further set of Council? publications 
stemmed from its role in a series of “International Studies Conferences”, 


under the auspices of the League of Nations, for which the Council 
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was designated the U.S. "National Center,” with responsibility for 
coordinating American participation in the conferences, and relating 
to other organizations involved. The six reports prepared for these 
conferences again showed a heavy concentration cn economic issues, 


with four of the six focused primarily on economic policy. 


Role ov the Council Between che Wars 

During the first two post-war administrations, of Harding and 
Coolidge, there is little evidence that ti. Council on Foreign Relations 
was particularly close to the overall direction or foreian policy, 
although, of course, Elihu Root maintained nis role as Republican 
élder statesman, The image of this period is one of {isolation in the 
wilderness for the "internationalists,” and while the image may be 
exacgerated, the contrast with succeeding adainistrations (Hoover and 
Roosevelt) is clear. President Hocver had been a Paris mamber of the 
original Institute of International Affairs and his Secretary of State 
Henry Stimson was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations, who, 
for example, drew his economic advisor, Herbert Feis, from the Council 
staff. Later, at Council initiative, Stimson wrote down his reflec- 
tions on the Far Eastern Crisis. With the Rcosevelt administration, 
even before the war years, ties between the administration and the 
Council were close in persenal terms. Norman Davis, Council Vice- 
President and President during those years, was one of the closest 
personal advisors of Stcretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Since the Council archives are still closed to scholars and only 
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very sketchy annual reports were published for the early years, it 
is difficult to pin down what the Council's full role may have been. 
In the 1937 Council histery. there are references to several cases 
of Council impact on policy: 


In 1929, for exampie, a group organized by the jate Charles 
P. Howland prepared and privately circulated a report on Anglo- 
American relations and naval parity. It was deemed to have 
had an important influence on the naval negotiations of 1930 
in London. . . : 


In 1934 the Council brought together a group to consider 
the question of the role of minerals in international relations. 
It prepared a report, drafted by the Chairman, C.K. Leith, 
which was issued by the Mineral Inquiry under the title “Elements 
of a National Mineral Policy.” Eventually the government 
decided to proceed further with investigation, and the Secretary 
of the Interior became head of a permanent committee of which 
Dr. Leith was named vice-chairman, 


In the same year a group was formed to study American 
neutrality policy under the Chairmanship of fonner Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson, and with Charles Warren leading the 
discussion. Its work, which continued into 1935, was closely 
followed in Washington; indeed, Mr. Warren was soon invited 
to return to the State Department to aid in drafting the 
neutrality legislation then impending. (This study group also 
resulted in the book by Allen Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong.) 

CFR, 1937:14-15. 

By 1937 the Council could celebrate in a record of its first 
fifteen years the establishment of a solid institution, with a house, 
a staff, a magazine, a study and research orogram, a “continuing 
conference on international affairs.” The function of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, stated the postscript to the 1937 history, was 
"to assist responsible men who are trying to inform themselves; to 
promote study and research in the field of international affairs; and 
to make the results of this work available to others” (CFR, 1937:43). 


Executive Director Walter Mallory, in a 1937 memorandum to the 
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Council's Beard of Directors, stated the case for moving to a 
deliberate further expansion cf the Council‘s work, noting that 
“the Council is comprised of a group of men in America best 
qualified to give counsel and assistance in the study of America’s 
proper course in these trying days” (Mallory, 1937:10). The scene 
was set for the major role the Council was to play as the United 
States moved into the Second World War and the Cold War, and began 
to take up in earnest the role of world dominance that Sreat 


Britain had played earlier. 


The Leadership of the Council on Foreign Relations 


The pattern for the leadership of the Council was set from 
the beginning, a pattern of heavy concentration of power in the hands 
of the Board of Directors and of a few senior staff members. The 
original Soard of Directors and membership were carefully chosen by 
the Committee on Policy; the Board of Directors was to continue with 
responsibility for choice of new inembers, and for nomination of new 
Board members. while new Board members were to be elected at a 
general meeting of the membership, held annually, cnly one slate was 
presented until 1972, and there was no opportunity given for the 
membership to present nominations. The Board also held the respons{- 
bility for directing the staff and the programs of the Council. In 
the first set of by-laws provision was made for an Executive Committee 


of six members in addition to the President, which had all the powers 
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of the full Board, unless the Soard was in session. The quorum for 
the Executive Committee was only three members. Subsequently several 
other committees of the Board were Created. The Research Cormittee, 
the Finance and Budget Committee, and the Membership Committee were 
all in existence by 1937, Later a Library Committee, and 2 Nomina- 
ting Committee were created, and the Research Committee was renamed 
the Studies Comittee. Much of the responsibility of the full 

Board of Directors was delegated to these smaller committees. 

This concentration of power in the hands of the Board and 
senior staff was equivalent to concentration of power in a very small 
group of men, for the terms of service, in many cases, were of quite 
extraordinary length. Thus, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, originally 
assistant to Archibald Cary Coolidge as editor of Foreian Affairs, 
effectively continued the direction of that periodical (becoming 
Editor in 1928) for the first fifty years of its existence (until 
1972), also serving on the Board of Directors from 1928 through 1972. 
Walter Mallory served as Executive Director from 1927 through 1959, 
over 40 years, and served on the Board of Directors from 1945 through 
1968. Five more men served as directors for more than thirty years 
(John W. Davis, Whitney H. Shepardson, Allen W. Dulles, R.C. Leffing- 
well, and Frank Aitsciul) while of the total of 72 directors from 
1921 to 1972, as many as 22 had served twenty years or more on the 
Board of Directors. 

In Chapters V and VI I will present data on the social context 


and instttutional links of the Board of Directors and a sample of the 
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membership of the Council. in this section, however, some insight 
into the leadership of the Council may be gained by looking more 
particutarly at individuals who played particularly important roles; 
as officers, as chairmen of conmi tees, as long-term directors, or 
as important staff members. They form the center of the Council 
coomunity, and as such are of particuiar significance. 

The man with the longest period as a director was tihitney 
Shepardson, who, xe He have seen, was also one of the key men to 
arrange the merger of the old Council on Foreign Relations and the 
Institute of International Affairs. As Round Table correspondent, he 
was one of the links to the British courterpart of the Council 
comunity. He played a variety of roles in the early years, 
co-editing The United States in World Affairs, and acting as Council 
Treasurer from 1933 through 1942. A Rhodes scholar and 2 lawyer, he 
apoarently never practiced law, but took a variety cf positions, with 
the United States Shipping Board (while Gay was there), as assistant 
to Colonel Edward House at the Paris conference, as President of Bates 
International Bag Company, and vice-president of International Rail- 
ways of Central America, and as Director of the British Dominions 
and Colonies Fund of the Carneofe Corporation in addition to his work 
with the Council. For the Political Group of the Council's War-Peace 
Studies, he served as rapporteur in 1940, 1941, and 1942. He played 
an active role in the Wendell Wilkie ca#paign of 1940, and urged 
dilkfe to make the world recognize that the United States was 


“incomparably the most powerful nation on the face of the earth" 
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(quoted in Shoup, forthcoming). As the oldest surviving member of 
the Council's original Board, he put some of his reflections into a 
small book, Early History of the Council on Foreign Relations, which 
was privately published by Council director Altschul's Overbrook 
Press. 

Whitney Shepardson served as a link of continuity between the 
old Institute of International Affairs and the new Council on Foreign 
Relations. George Wickersham, who chaired the Comnittee on Policy, 
served as a comparable tink to the old Council on Foreign Relations. 
Wickersham's law firm, among the leading Wall Street firms, included 
as another senior partner the brother of President Taft. Wickersham 
himself served as Attorney-General under Taft, was active in the 
Republican Party, and a close friend of Elihu Root. Wickersham 
served on the Council Board until his death in 1936, and from 1933 
until his death as the President of the Council. Active in the 
League to Enforce Peace, he lobbied for approval of the League of 
Nations Charter. He was a member of the Century Association and 


its Second Vice-President at the time of his death. 


Presidents and Chairmen of the Council 


The first officers of the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
Elihu Root, John Davis, Paul Cravath, and Edwin Gay, have already 
been introduced earlier in this chapter. Davis was succeeded as 
President in 1933 by George Wickersham, and then in 1936 by Norman 
H. Davis. The full list of Council Presidents and Chairmen of the 
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Board (a new post created in 1946) fs Os follows: 
President Chairman of the Board 
John W. Davis 1921-2933 
George W. Wickersham 1933-1936 


Norman: H. Davis 1936-1944 
R.C. Leffingwell 1944-1946 


Allen W. Dulles 1946-1950 R.C. Leffingwel] 1946-1953 
Henry 4. Wriston 1951-1964 John J. McCloy 1953-1970 
Grayson Kirk 1964-1971 David Rockefeller 1979- 


Bayless Manning 1971- 

When the list of the highest officials is examined, one 
striking feature fs that each President (through 1946) and Chairman 
of the Soard (since 1946), with the pcssibie exception of George W. 
Wickersham, has been intimately connected with efther J.P. Morgan 
and Company or with the Rockefeller-controlled bank, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, John W. Davis was counsel for J.P. Morgan and Company; Norman 
H. Davis made his career with the Trust Company of Cuba, a Morgan 
correspondent bank; &.C. Leffingwell was a leading partner and, for 
a time, Chairman of J.P. Morgam and Company. John J. McCloy, who 
started his career with Cravath's law firm, Cravath, Swaine, and Moore, 
in 1953 became Chairman of the Board of Chase Manhattan Bank, and in 
the same year joined the Board of Directors of the Council, immediately 
becoming Chairman of its Board. David Rockefeller, who assumed 
the Council chairmanship in 1970, also serves as Chairman of Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

That this identification of the Council with Wall Street was 
consciously recegnized by some government officials is illustrated by 
an incident that took place in 1933. The State Oepartment was 


considering the appointment of a Bondholders Counctl, that would be 
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officially related to the Council on Foreign Relations. But, on 
reflection, the officials conzerned, including Or. Herbert Fets 
{a former staff member of the Council), rejected the idea. They 

decided it would he inadvisable to ask them (the 
Council on Foreign Relations) to act in the matter. 
Unfortunately among the present officials are two of 
the counsel for J.P. Morgan, to wit, John W. Davis and 
Frank Polk, Mr. Leffingwell, a partner of Morgan's, and 
among the other directors are Norman Davis and Paul Cravath. 
Not only would the organization appear to represent Wall 
Street, but above all, the House of Morgan. 
Hixon, 1969:417. 
Norman Davis not only served as President of the Council 
until his death in 1944 but also chaired the Steering Committee of 
the Council's War Peace Studies, one of the Council’s most important 
projects (to be discussed later in this chapter). Davis was particu- 
larly important because of his close relationship with Secretary of 
State Hull]. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary under Hull], stated that 
"When a major question of foreign policy came up for consideration 
Norman Davis' influence on Mr. Hull often proved to be conclusive" 
(Welles, 1951:21). Also close to President Roosevelt, Davis, while 
serving from 1938 as Chairman of the American Red Cross, had a special 
telephone on his desk with a direct connection to the White House. 
Altnough no longer in banking, he was still close to his former busi- 
ness colleagues, many of whom also served with him in government during 
World War I and joined him as members of the Council’s Board of 
Directors. 


Davis, from central Tennessee, son of a small town merchant, 


had gone to Cuba in 1902, and in 1905 organized the Trust Company of 
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Cuba. By 1917 when he left Cuba to join the government in Wasnington, 
his assets were estimated at over $2 million. In Washington he became 
financial adviser to the Secretary of the Treasury, one of the 
financial advisers (with Thomas Lamont) at Paris, and, in 1919 and 
1920, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Under Secretary of State. 
After leaving the government, he helped arrange a new $5 million Joan 
to Cuba from J.P. Margan. In Washington he had come to know well a 
group of men who, following the war, agreed to lunch together in New 
York once a week, keeping up the arrangement until World War II. The 
group included John W. Davis and Frank Polk, Russell Leffingwell and 
George 0. May, all on the Council's Board of Directors, as well as 
George S. Franklin, whose son became the Council's Executive Director 
in 1953. Thus during Davis’ career as an elder statesman after World 
War I, he kept closely in touch with this group. On his death, 
Russell Leffingwell succeeded him as Council President. 

Leffingwell, a lawyer, had started out with the Cravath firm 
before World War I. Following work in the Treasury Department during 
the war, he returned to New York, and by 1923 joined J.P. Morgan and 
Company as a partner. One of the senior partners of the firm in the 
1930s, after 1948 he served as chairman, and then as vice-chairman 
of its board. His role in the Council, according to former Executive 
Director Franklin, was very influential (Franklin interview, November 
17, 1972). 

John J. McCloy, a Cravath partner of the generation after 


Leffingwell, served under Henry Stimson in the Department of War 
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during World War II, and after the war as U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany. As a member of the law firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hadley, 
and McCloy, he became associated with Chase Manhattan Bank, following 
a path from Wall Street law practice to banking just as had his 
predecessor, Russell Leffingwell. 

McCloy was followed as Chairman by David Rockefeller, who 
‘had joined tne Buard of Directors in 1949, and served as vice- 
president from 1950 through 1970. Rockefeller played an important 
role in the Council lonq before he became Chairman. Indeed George 
Franklin, Jr., Council Executive Director from 1953 through 1971, 
and a relative of Rockefeller by marriage, commented that without 
Rockefeller's initiative in the early 1950s the Council might hardly 
exist today (Franklin interview, November 17, 1972). A major 
expansion (to be discussed later in this chapter) was heing proposed, 
while at the same time the Council had a deficit of $40,000. 
According to Franklin, the discussion in the Board of Directors 
chanced tone dramatically after Rockefeller said that he thought the 
new programs were essential, and that he, for one, would do his part 
in making them possible. ; 

After the creation of the post of Chairman of the Board, the 
first new President was Allen Dulles, who joined the Council's Board 
{n 1927, served as its Secretary from 1933 through 1944, then as Vice- 
President, and finally, from 1946 through 1950, as President. A 
director until his death in 1969, including during the period of his 


term as director of the Central Intelligence Agency, Dulles played a 
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very active role in Council affairs, chairing Council study groups 
six times. He served on the Steering Committee for the War Peace 
Studies, and as Rapporteur of its Security and Armaments Group. Later 
in his career he directed one of the Council's major projects, on 
"The United States and China in World Affairs“. In the words of 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong (CFR, 1969:11), “he was one of the oldest, 
more cherished, most constant and most trusted members . .. His 
membership in the Council was never nominal.* 

The next three Frestdents of the Council did not fit the 
pattern of Wall Street lawyers and bankers common to the earlier Pres- 
idents and to al} the Chairmen of the Board. Rather all three were 
academic administrators of prestigious private universities. 

Henry Wriston joined the Board in 1943, became a Vice-President 
in 1950, and then in 1951 the President. He was a strong President, 
who ran the organization himself, according to Franklin. A member of 
the Steering Committee of the War-Peace Studies, and Rapporteur of its 
Political Group, he had assumed chairmanship of the Council‘s Study 
Committee in 1948, and continued to chair it during the whole time he 
served as President. Wriston was President of Brown University from 
1937 through 1955, then moving to the American Assembly, associated 
with Columbia University for the next ten years. Wriston had worked 
under Archibald Cary Coolidge while a graduate student at Harvard, had 
served as General Secretary for the Institute of Politics (at Williams 
College), which included Coolidge and several other Council members 
on its Board, and finally joined the Counci? while a professor at 


Wesleyan. While at Brown University (whose most prominent alumnus was 
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John D. Rockefeller, II), Wriston joined the Council's Committee on 
Studies, moving to New York in 1955 to be closer to the Council 
(Wriston interview, “arch 23, 1973). His work with the American 
Assembly at Columbia, Wriston noted, was purely as a favor to Dwiaht 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia at the time, who was the originator 
of the American Assembly idea. 

Grayson Kirk fits the same pattern, a University President and 
scholar, active in the Council's War-Peace Studies (as research 
secretary for its Security and Armaments Group (1941-1945]) and a 
Council director since 1950. From 1946 he served on the Council's 
Studies Cormittee (the former Research Committee), which he chaired 
following his election to the Council's Presidency. In 1947 he 
edited a book for the Council on the teaching of international relations 
fn American Universities. When replaced in 1971 by Bayless Manning, 
Kirk moved to the newly created position of Vice-Chairman of the Board. 

In a Council 1971 reorganization, Bayless Manning became the 
new President, now a full-time post, in which he thus succeeded both 
Grayson Kirk and George Franklin, Jr., who was resigning as Executive 
Director. Manning had joined the Council while chairman of the Latin 
American studies program at Yale Law School. A lawyer in Cleveland 
fn the early 1950s, he had moved fromYale in 1964 to become dean of the 
Stanford Law School. He had also served as special assistant to Under 
Secretary of State George Ball, an active Council member. Nevertheless, 
he can be characterized, in contrast to his predecessors, as an outs{- 


der, brought in to modernize the Council, which was, as will be seen, 
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suffering from “aging” problems and from the crisis of confidence 


brought on by the United States involvement in Vietnam. 


Council Vice-Presidents 
To list the Vice-Presidents of the Council is. for the most 
part to repeat names already introduced. The post itself was abol- 


ished in 1971. €leven men occupied the post during the fifty years 


since 1921: 
Paul 0. Cravath 1921 -1933 
Norman H. Davis 1933-1936 
Edwin F. Gay 1933-1940 
Frank L. Polk 1940-1943 
R.C. Leffingwell 1943-1944 
Allen Wf. Oulies 1944-1946 
Isaiah Bowman 1945-1949 
Henry 4. driston 1950-1951 
David Rockefeller 1950-1970 
Frank Altschul 1951-1971 


Devereaux C. Josephs 1951-1952 

Cravath, Davis, and Gay have already been discussed earlier 
in the chapter. Frank L. Polk, a law partner after 1921 with John 
W. Davis, had served on the original Committee on Policy, and with 
Wickersham drew up the original By-Laws of the Council. A Democrat, 
he served as Counselor of the Department of State in the Wilson 
administration, acting as Secretary of State while Secretary of State 
Lansing was away at the Conference in Paris. His oosition was 
retitled “Undersecretary of State" in 1919. After the return of 
Wilson and Lansing to the United States, he took over as head of the 
deleqation to the Peace Conference. His role in the Council} does not 


appear to have been a particularly active one over the years, although 
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as a member of the luncheon group with Leffingqwell and John Davis he 
clearly kept in close touch with other Council leaders. He served for 
some time as Chairman of the Membership Committee. 

Isafah Bowman, another memper of the Council's first Board of 
Directors, was a geographer who served during World War I as leader 
of “The Inquiry,” a body of scholars working out of the American 
Geoaraphical Society to compile information for use at the conference 
in Paris, where he served as chief territorial specialist. In 1935 
he moved from the American Geographical Society to become President 
of Johns Hopkins University, and at the same time became chairman of 
the Council's Research Committee, of which he had been a member since 
its beginning in 1928. He headed that committee from 1935 through 
1936, and again from 1943 through 1948. He also served as Chairman 
of the Steering Committee for the War-Peace Studies after the death 
of Norman Davis in 1944, and as rapporteur for its Territorial Group 
throughout. 

Thus the Vice-Presidents of the Council through 1949 were all 
from the first generation of directers (Dulles and Leffingwell had 
joined the Soard in 1927). The last four Vice-Presidents included two 
who served very brief terms (Wriston, before assuming the Presidency, 
and Devereux C. Josephs, concurrent with his equally brief term as 
Treasurer of the Council), and two who served for twenty years each, 
David Rockefeller and Frank Altschul, who also happened to be, probably 
nct coincidentally, the two major financial benefactors of the Council. 


Devereux C. Josephs, President of the New York Life Insurance 
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Company, had earlier served as President of the Carnegie Corporaticn, 
and was, while a director. cf the Council on Foreign Relations, also 
a member of the board of directors of the J.P. Horgan Company. While 
a director of the Council for seven years, he served briefly on the 
Finance and Budget Committee, and for six years on the Membership 
Committee, as well as participating in an important study aroup on 
U.S.-Soviet relations. His particination was substantially less than 
that of David Rockefeller, already mentioned, or of Frank Altschul. 

Altschul was one of the directors most immersed in Council 
business and identified with the Council, filling the post of 
Secretary from 1944 to the present, heading the Finance and Budget 
Comittee from 1946 through 1968, and participating in the Membership 
Committee from 1952 through 1957, as well as chairing four study 
grouns, and participating in fourteen. He made his living as the 
head of General American Investors, an investment company formed 
jointly by Lazard Freres and Lehman Brothers, two of the Teading 
German Jewish investment banks in New York. Married into the Lehman 
family, Altschul has at Teast six relatives who are also members of 
the Council. One of them, his son Arthur, is a partner of Goldman, 
Sachs, a third major investment bank. It fs interesting to note 
that for years Altschul was the only Jewish member of an otherwise 
exclusively Protestant board. Otto Kahn and Paul Warburg, of the 
original board, were partners in Kuhn, Loeb and Company, the most 
{important German Jewish investment bank at that time. Warburg died 


in 1932 and Kahn {n 1934. In the same vear Frank Altschul was 
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appointed to the board. Over the years he has contributed a 
minimum of $250,000 to the Council, second in individual contribu- 


tions only to those of his fellow Vice-President, David Rockefeller. 


Counc{] Treasurers 
In the list of treasurers of the Counci] one again finds 


several names repeated: 


Edwin F. Gay 1921-1933 
Whitney H. Shevardson 1933-1942 
Clarence E. Hunter 1942-1951 
Devereux C. Josephs 1951-1952 
Ellfott V. Bell 1952-1964 
Gabriel Hauge 1964- 


It is most logical to list at the same time the Chairmen of the 
Finance and Budget Committee. A full listing is nct available, since 
Council reports of an earlier veriod containing the Committee member- 


ship lists are not available. Again, there are few new names: 


George 0. May 1939-1945 
Frank Altschul 1946-1968 
Gabriel Hauge 1968- 


Gay and Shepardson are already well known to us by this time. 
Clarence E. Hunter, for many years with New York Trust Company, was 
while a director of the Council] the director of a private investment 
company. Although he was a regular attendant at Council meetings, 
and did chair two study groups, his leadership in the Council seems 
limited largely to his role as a treasurer. 

Elliott Bell also had a background in banking, first as a 


financial writer for the New York Times, and then as New York State 
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Superintendent of Banks. Active in Republican politics, he served 
as a close advisor to Thomas £. Dewey, and also served as consultant 
in Wendell Wilkie's 1940 campaign for President. From 1949 he has 
been chairman of the executive committee of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, and editor and publisher of Business Week. In 1950 he joined 
the board of directors of Josephs' New York Life Insurance Company, 
and in 1952 replaced Josephs as the Council treasurer. 

Bell's successor Gabriel Hauge also worked briefly for Business 
Week. before becoming first a research director for Eisenhower's 
campaiqn, and then an assistant to the President for economic affairs. 
After leaving the government, he joined Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, eventually becoming chairman of the board. Among his other 
directorships one may note New York Life Insurance Company. In 1971 
Hauge became a member of both the Executive Committee and the newly 
created Special Committee on Procedures of the Council. His partici- 
pation in study groups has been limited, although he did serve on the 
steering committee of the Atlantic Policy Studies, a major Council 
project in the 1960s. 

George (}. May, the one chairman of the Finance and Budget 
Committee not already mentioned, was on the board of the Council from 
1927 through 1953. The head of Price, Waterhouse and Company, the 
leading accounting firm, he was a close friend of other Council] direc- 
tors (being one of those in the luncheon group with Polk, Leffingwell, 
and the two Davises), but seems to have made little contribution to 
the intellectual life of the Council. However, in his memoirs he 


notes how much he learned from Gay, one of the leading figures in 
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the Council, saying "To Gay I owe more for the development of my 
intellectual life than to any other man" (May, 1962:37). Apart 
from his leadership in the Finance and Sudget Committee, he also 


served on the Membership Committee from 1946 through 1953. 


Council Secretaries and Committee Chairmen 

To list the secretaries of the Council is by now to repeat 
names already very familiar: Edwin F. Gay (1921-1933), Allen W. 
Dulles (1933-1944), and Frank Altschul (1944- ). The committee 
chairmen, also, have almost all been mentioned. Tne important ones 
(see listing, as far as available, in Appendix 2-4) are Arthur Dean, 
chairman of the Membership Committee from 1956 through 1970, and 
three more recent appointments, Alfred C. Neal, on the Studies 
Committee (since 1971), Carroll L. Wilson, on the Membership Commit- 
tee (since 1970), and Hedley Donovan, on the Nominating Conmittee 
(since 1970). 

Arthur Dean, law partner with Allen Dulles in the firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell, was elected to the board of the Council in 
1955, when Allen Dulles was in Washington with the CIA, and less 
available to take active part in Council functions. He had joined the 
Studies Committee in 1952, only later becoming a director. In the 
1950s and 1969s he chaired several Council study groups, including a 
particularly important group on U.S.-Soviet Relations. He was on the 
Steering Committee for the Council's China studfes from 1962 on. 


The other three men are all recent additions to the Board of 
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Directors, Wilson in 1964, Neal in 1967, and Donovan in 1969. Wilson 
is an engineer, and enginesrina executive, since 1961 a professor at 
MIT. On the membership committee for eleven years before assuming its 
chairmanship in 1970, he also apoeared on the Executive Comittee in 
1971. A former general manager of the Atomic Eneray Comission, he 
was a member of the Council study group in 1954 through 1956 which 
led to Henry Kissinger's bock on Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
Neal is an economist eno worked for several years with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Bosten, before becoming the President of the Comnittee 
on Economic Development (see Chaster Vi for further discussion of the 
relationship of the CED to the Council on Foreign Relations). Partic- 
ularly active in Council studfes on econamic issues, ne was on the 
Steering Committee cf the Atlantic Policy studies. Between 1967 and 
1972 he was at different times on the Membership Comittee, the Fi- 
nance and Budget Comittee, the Nominating Comittee, and the Studies 
Committee, becoming chairman finally ef the last. Hedley Donovan, the 
third of this new group, has been editor-in-chief of Time, Inc., since 
1964 (Time, Inc. publishes both Time and Fortune). With little pre- 
vious history of participation in Council affairs, although he had been 
a member since 1950, Conovan was brought onto the board in 1969, and in 


1971 also held a place on tne Executive Comittee of the Council. 


Other Council Leaders 
Several other men who neither chaired comzittees, nor took the 
roles of officers, must still be regarded as key figures amon the leader- 


ship of the Council. The most important are Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
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the first editor of Foreign Affairs; Namfiton Fish Armstrong, his 
assistant and successor; Walter H. Mallory, Executive Director from 
1927 through 1959; and George S. Franklin, Jr., Executive Director from 
1953 through 1971. Ccolidoe, a Harvard professor with independent 


wealth and experience as a diplomat, was one of the three Americans on 
the committee of six appointed in Paris to work out the Institute of 
Internation Affairs. Persuaded ty his Harvard colleague Gay to accept 
the editorship of the new magazine. he worked actively with Armstrong 
until his deatn in 1928. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, who retired {n 1972 and died the next 
year 1s more identified with the Counc{] on Foreign Reletions than fs 
any other man. The Council’s 1972 report eulogized him in these words: 

Kam's activities related to the Councfl have been so 
manifold that they are difficult to summarize. The leading 
initiator of the War and Peace Studies, 2 broad research 

project on post World War II policy, Ham has played a major 

role in all later special study projects of the Counc{! and 

it is not too much to say that he has been a significant par- 

ticipant in virtually every aspect of the Council's programs 

since its founding. !t was also he who inspired the gener- 
osity that obtained for the Council] its headquarters, the 

Harold Pratt House. Indeed, to many in this country and 

abroad Hamilten Fish Armstrong has persenified the organization. 

CFR, 1972:11. 
Armstrong was a member of the Studies Committee from 1935 to 1972, of 
the Memhership Committee from 1939 to 1952, and of the Nominating Com- 
mittee from 1952 to 1972. Strongly identified with the New York City 
old aristocracy, he was a descendant of Peter Stuyvesant, the last 
Dutch governor of New Amsterdam. 
Walter H. Mallory could also trace his ancestry back, to William 


Brewster of the Mayflower. Within the Counc{] his role seems to have 
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principally as an administrator and as editor of the annual reference 
Political Handbook of the World. George S. Franklin, Jr., it appears, 
has also played orimarily a role of administrator, although partici- 
pating in many more study and discussion groups (22) than Mallory (9). 
Franklin, David Rockefeller's vollege roomate, worked as a law clerk 
for Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed in 1939, as an ass{stant 
to Nelson Rockefeller in 1940, and in the State Department's Bureau 
of World Trade Intelligence during the war. He was rapporteur for a 
Council study group in 1945, becoming assistant executive director in 
1951, and executive director together with Mallory in 1953. In 1972 
he was elected to jcin the Board of Directors,as he retired from his 


staff position as Executive Director. 


Ties Among Counci] Leaders 


The Century Associatinn has already been mentioned as a social 
club favored by members of the Council's original Board of Directors. 
Looking at the club memberships of the 30 Council leaders described in 
this section, “Centurions”, as they call themselves, are even more prom- 
inent. Only two, Alfred C. Neal and Clarence €. Hunter, were not mem- 
bers of the Century. Nor was membership in tne Century the only non- 
Council linkage among members of the Council. Multiple ties within the 
Council's Board have been the rule rather than the exception. Thus, 
for example, law partners Davis and Polk are joined by their former 
law clerk George Franklin, Jr., who also happened to be David Rockefeller's 
college roommate and son of a member of a “luncheon group" including 


R. C. Leffingwell, Norman Davis, and George 0. May, as well the Davis 
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Polk partners. When John W. Davis died in 1955, his Jaw partner 
Charles M. Spofford joined the Board of Directors. €dwin Gay, of 
Morgan partner Lamont’s New York Evening Post, was one of the leading 
voices in the Council's early years; Russel? Leffingwell, a Morgan 
partner, ard an alumnus of Council Vice-President Cravath's law firm, 
joined the board {in 1927, and succeeded Morgan-affiliated banker 
Norman Davis as Presidant of the Council in 1944. Leffingwell's 
successor as Chairman of the Board was also a former Cravath, Swaine 
partner (John J. McCloy), as well as Chairman of the Board of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, just as is McCloy's successor David Rockefeller. 
John McCloy's brother-in-law Lewis Douglas, who preceded him on the 
board by 13 years, also happens to have been President of the ‘utual 
Life Insurance Company, on the Board of which served seven other 
Counci! directors. This selection from the ties among Council Soard 
members gives a cursory indication of the complex and dense network 
of ties linking together the Council at its center. 

There can be little question, from reading the varfous reports 
of the Council that are available, or from interviews with some of 
those who have been leaders or members of the Council, that decisfon- 
making power and leadership within the Council has been concentrated 
in the hands of those discussed in this section. The future may bring 
some variation on this pattern, as the Council confronts its aging 
problem and tries to recruit more bright young men (and even some women) 
to help bring it up to date. But that is a subject better dealt with 
at the end of this chapter, after considering more recent Council his- 


tory, and other aspects of tha Council's programs and organization. 
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The Council and the Post-War World, 1939-1952 


In the Council’s annual report for 1943, the impact of the 

outbreak of war on the Council's work was expressed in these terns: 
For over twenty-five years the Coune{? - one of 

a handful of such institucions in this country - has devoted 

itself to a study of the role of the United States in the 

world. How, quite suddenly, almost every group, no matter 

what its normal purpose, is devoting prime attention to 

the proolems of international affairs, and to America's 

postwar position. Natur2zlly they depend upon the Council 

for Tight and guidance; and the Council, within the limits 

of a modest budget and an overburdened staff, is doing its 

best to meet its increased responsibilities. . 

CFR, 1943:4 
Among the groups so depending on tne Council for “light and guid- 
ance" was the United States Department of State, which had just in- 
corporated the top leadership of the Council's War and Peace Studfes 
Project into its Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy. 

Tnis relationship had begun in 1939, when, within a week of the 
beginning of the war in Europe, Hamilton Fish Armstrong and Walter H. 
Mallory visited the Department of State to offer the services of the 
Council], They suggested that, until the State Department could begin 
research on the proper scale, the Council could begin work on postwar 
planning, forming four groups of experts: on Security and Armaments 
Prodlems, Economic and Financial Problems, Political Problems, and 
Territorial Problems. As the Department welcomed the Council's ini- 
tiative, a more detailed plan was worked out, and arrangements made 
for the Rockefeller Foundation, with some supplementary help from the 
Carnegie Endowment of New York, tc provide the necessary funds. Sy 


December, 1939 : an organization meeting was held at the house of 
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Assistant Secretary cf State Georce S. Nesserslth, and the pro- 
Ject begun. 

The project was to be under Council? direction, and a Sxzering 
Committee was chosen to direct it, under the chatrmanship cf Countil 
President Norman H. Davis, who also enjoyed a particularly close per- 
sonal relationship to Secretary of State Cordel? Hull. Armstrong 
served as Vice Chairman of the Committee, and Mallory as Secretary. 
Also an the Steering Committee were Council leaders Isaiah Bowman, 
Allen W. Dulles, and Whitney Shepardson, and two economists who had 
been active in the Council, Alvin H. Hansen and Jacob Viner. As 
envisaged, four Groups were organized to deal with different {zsues; 
a fifth, on the Peace Aims of the different countries, was organized 
later, in 1941. 

The groups began to meet, and to produce digests of their dis- 
cussions, as well as memoranda, which were distributed to State De- 
partment offictals,to the White House, and through them to other 
government offices. Among the early suggestions stemming from the 
Council's studies which had some direct influence were the ideas of 
"Destroyers for Bases” in 1940, by which the United States provided 
key military aid to Great Britain, and in the same year, the insistence 
that Greenland be considered part of the American continent, and thus 
must not be transferred to German sovereignty when Denmark (which 
owned Greenland) was overrun by the German forces. The Economic and 
Financial Group in particular played a strong role in setting the 
general ideas behind the necessity for the United States to enter the 
war and in tracing out the general kind of postwar world that the 
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United States should work for. A “Grand Area" was delineated to 
which vuhe iatted States must have access, including Latin America, 
the For East, end the 8ritish Expire. 

Within thts “Grand Aree" the dsers had to be cpean for United 
States trade and investment, in order to maintain che U.S. economy. 
Once 42 vas clear that Japan would try te create 2 rival “Co-Proscerity 
Sphere", and exclude the U. S. from much of this area, the stage was 
set for war. Once the war began for the United States, the “open 
door" conception that was to apply for the "Grand Area" could then be 
transferred to the entire world, if the premise of an Allied victory 
was accepted. 

In 1942 “the cooperative relationship between the Department and 
the Council was further strengthened" (CFR, 1946:6). The Advisory 
Comnittee that was formed at that time set the framework for all key 
decisions on the postwar world during the years from 1942 through 1944. 
Its fourteen members included State Department officials, and five 
public members, of which four were Council leaders. Oue to member- 
ship by some officials also in the Council, nine of the total fourteen 
were Council members. In early 1943 an even smaller group advising 
Roosevelt on postwar planning came to be known as the "Informal 
Political Agenda Group". Members were Secretary of State Hull, Leo 
Pasvolsky, who, as the man responsible for planning within the State 
Department, cooperated intimately with the Council, and Norman Davis, 
Isaiah Bowman and Myron Taylor, all of the Council's Board of Directors. 
“They were the senior men who, from the first months of 1943 on, 


selected, planned, and guided the agenda for the entire Advisory 
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Committee (Shoup, forthcoming). Part of their work was the drafting 
of the United Nations Charter. 

On a practical level, the work by the Advisory Commfttee was 
Closely coordinated with the Councfl's studies. The CFR research 
secretaries were brought fnto the State Department on a part-time 
basis, being given the title of"consultants” to the subcommfttees 
of the Advfsory Committee, and spending part of each week fn Washington, 
returnino to New York for the other part of the week to carry out 
trely vaouncd? responzibisities, 

The Council's report on the War anc Poxce Studizs Project 
notes anather result of the project, namely that “tne participation 
of Counci] members in the work for tne Departnent led in menv cases 
to other work related to the organization of peace and the settle- 
ment of postwar problems" (CFR, 1946:7). The report goes on with 
this partial list of examples: 


Among the Research Secretaries, Philip E. Mosely, 
Research Secretary of the Territorial Group, was taken by 
Secretary Hull to Moscow in 1943, when the representatives 
of Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China {ssued the Muscow Declaration, the text of which 
had been elaborated previously in the Department's Advfsory 
Committee on Postwar Foreign Policfes. Later Mr. Mosely 
was released from the Research Secretaryship of the 
Council's Territorial Group to becone political advfsor 
to the American member of the European Advisory Commission 
in London. Walter R. Sharp, Research Secretary of the 
Political Group, served as Secretary-General of the Unfted 
Nations Food Conference at Quebec in 1945. Grayson Kirk, 
Research Secretary of the Security Group, was an expert 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference ard was Executive Officer 
of Commission III at San Francisco. Dwight E€. Lee, Re- 
search Secretary of the Counci]’s Group on Peace Aims, was 
Assistant Secretary of Committee I, Commissfon III, at 
San Francisco. 


Of the Rapporteurs, Dr. Bowman was a member of the 
U. S. Delegation at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, was 
named Special Advisor to the Secretary of State, became a 
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member of the Department's Policy Conmittee and served 
as Advisor to the American Delegation at the San francisco 
Conference. Mr. Armstreng served as Advisor to the American 
Ambassador in London in 1944, with the rank of Minister, 
as Special Advisor to the Secretary of State and as Advisor 
to the American Delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 


Of the Group members, Eugene Statey, of the Economic 
and Financial Group, was Secretary of Conmittee 2, Conmis- 
sion If, at San Francisco. David N. Rowe, a member of 
the Political Group, was Assistant Secretary of Committee 4, 
Commission III at San Francisco. Arthur Sweetser, Deputy 
Director of the Office of War Informaticn, a member of 
the Political Group, was an Adviser to the Preparatory 
Commission of UNO in London in 1945. Benjamin Cohen, a 
member of the Economic and Financial Group, became Counsellor 
of the State Department and accompanied Secretary Byrnes to 
Potsdam, London, Moscow, and Paris. John Foster Dulles, who 
served for a short time as a member of the Political 
Group, was an Advisor to the U. S. delegation at San 
Fraacisco and at the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in London in 1945. Winfield W. Riefler, a member of the 
Zconomse and Financi2! Group, served as Advisor on Economic 
Pfaics te the American Ambassador in London, with the 
rant of Minister, Carter Gendrich and Lindsay Rogers, mem- 
bers of the Political Group, bzcame Chairman of the Gover- 
ning Sody of the ILO and Assistant Girector o¢ the ILO, 
respectively, and represented the ILU at San francisco. 
Calvin 8. Hoover, a mamber of tne Ecanamic ano Financial 
Group, was Chairman of the Economic Advisors to the Allied 
Control Commission in Germany. Owen Lattimore, a mamber 
of the Political Group, served on the Commission on Japanese 
Reparations in 1945. George N. Shuster, a member of the 
Peace Aims Group, waS a delegate to the International 
Education Conference of UNO at London. Major-General 
Frank R. McCoy, retired, a member of the Security Group, 
served as United States member and Chairman of t.e Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission. 

CFR, 1946:7-9. 


Given the importance of the War and Peace Studies to the his- 
tory of the Council on Foreign Relations, this brief sketch can 
give only a summary picture of how the project worked and what {ts 
influence was. Fortunately a historian, Lawrence Shoup, has been en- 


gaged in a systematic study of the impact of this Council venture, 
making use of archival material at the State Department and elsewhere. 
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The results of his work are embodied in a dissertation for 
Northwestern University and confirm in detail the substantial role 
that the War and Peace Studies played in orienting American entry 
into the war, and planning of the postwar world that the United 
States government acted to bring about. 


Other Council Programs 

During these years the Wer znd Peace Studtes Project was by 
far the most important of the programs in which the Council was en- 
gaged, other activities did continue: study groups, the publication 
of Foreign Affairs, and meetings at the Counci]. Some newer programs 
were also initiated or continued during the war years, particularly 
several oriented towards reaching somewhat broader constituencies. 
These included a series of conferences for "University Men”, begun in 
1936 with selected students from Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale, and later extended to include other universities as well. These 
conferences financed by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, came to an end in 1942, {n 1935 the Council organized a seminar 
for junior executives, to provide then"with some understanding of the 
broad implications of American foreign policy” (CFR,1947:32). Among 
the twenty-six firms which participated by sending one of their junior 
executives were the Federal Reserve Bank; General Motors Overseas 
Corporation; Kuhn, Loebe & Co.; J. P. Morgan & Co.; Morgan, Stanley 
& Co.; the National City Bank; Price, Waterhouse & Co.; and Sullivan 
& Cromwell. This seminar program was discontinued in 1941 and re- 


sumed in 1952. 
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Perhaps most important among the new programs during this 
period were the Committees on Foreign Relations, set up in cities 
throughout the country with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The plan was to choose "men who occupy positions of leader- 
ship in their communities" (CFR,1947:48), bringing them together for 
discussions regularly in their own cities, and to an annual conference 
in Kew York. for the Council one of the most important functions of 
the Comnittees has been "to serve as listening posts, providing clues 
to the trend of public opinion throughout the country" (CFR, 1947:50). 
As ideas and opinions stemming from the Committees filter through 
their communities, also, the Council could observe a contribution to 
"the clarification of American opinion". As Francis Pickens Miller, 
the organizer of the committees for the Council, observed, they "played 
a unique role in preparing the nation for a bipartisan foreign policy | 
in the fateful years that lay ahead" (F. P. Miller, 1971:87). The 
committees were closely linked to other groups which were pushing for 
United States entry in the war, particularly the National Policy 
Cormittee, with which Miller had worked. The local groups of the 
National Policy Committee were closely integrated with the Council 
Committees (see for more details Shoup, forthcoming: Chapter 3). 
Over the years since their founding the Comnittees have served as an 
important sounding board for the Council, identified as it fs with 
New York and Washington. Surveys of the opinions of the Committee 
members on a variety of topics were published, annually for a number 
of years, and subsequently at irregular intervals, 

But the Committees have also played a role in one of the Council's 
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Principal goals: "to help in the education of American public 
Opinion to understand and support ... the right kind of American 
foreign policy” (CFR, 1946 Report:7). How the Council conceives 
the process is described in the 1951 Report: . 
In speaking of public enlightenment, it 1s well to 

bear in mind that the Council has chosen as its function 

the enlightenment of the leaders of opinion. These, in 

turn, each ia his own sphere, spread the knowledge gained 

here in ever-widening circles. 

CFR, 1951:2. 

In talking about the Committees, Henry Wriston, former Executive 
Director of the Council, noted first that they contrasted with 
organizations such as the Foreign Policy Association in that they 
recruited a higher level of membership, more from top management 
than the "League of Women Voters type”. In Providence where he 
was associated with the local Coemittee, the people involved were 
turned around from being isolationist. That the success was not 
completely uniform is illustrated by the fact that the Milwaukee 
Committee turned out to be a failure - “fust too isolationist" 


(Wriston interview, March 28, 1973). 


Council Expansion after the War 
For the years after the war, the Counc?] leaders, although 


feeling sumewhat let down with the lapse of the intense work of the 

War and Peace Studies, planned for continued expansion of Counci? work 
along the same lines. The Council was equipped with a new headquarters, 
the Harold Pratt House on East 68th Street. By early 1945, the Council 
moved into the new house. In September, 1945, the Council held a 
special two-day conference in Princeton to consider its future, expanded 
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Program of studies. The conference resulted in agreement on 
expanding the number of study groups, and the staff time allocated 
to them. It was decided that the special relationship with the 
State Department should be maintained on an informal basis, and that 
the Council should also look forward to relating more closely to 
other government agencies involved in the formulation of American 
foreign policy. A number of proposed study groups, organized on 
topical and regional lines, were outlined for the Council's program 
over the next few years. 

Earlier ¥ quoted from the 1951 Report in which the Council] 
spoke of its function of public enlightenment. In considering the 
rest of the Council's work, the next paragraph of that report should 
also be borne in mind: 

In placing emphasis on public enlightenment, however, 

it is not intended to suggest that the Council has no 

function in the evolution of foreign poiicies themselves, or 

indeed in assisting those charged with implementing them 

to do their job better. The roster of Council] members who 

now occupy high office is impressive. Many of them spent 

long hours in Council] study and discussion groups in the 

years when they were private citizens, and some st{ll par- 

ticipate actively in the work of the organization. 

CFR, 1951:2 

Two specific conferences following closely on the planning 
meeting of 1945 were cne organized by the Council for che State 
Department on Training for the Foreign Service, resulting in a 
proposal later adopted for the creation of a Foreign Service Institute, 
and another, on teaching and research in international relations. The 
second was followed up by regional conferences with university pro- 
fessors in different parts of the country, the results being written 


up in a report edited by Professor Grayson Kirk. 
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The study program also was expanded, with an average of 9 study 
or discussion groups per year from 1946 through 1952. Out of these 
groups, and from the regular research by the Council] staff, between 
1939 and 1952, came 19 books, as well as the continuing publication 
by the Council of reference books. Of those 19, 12 dealt with economic 
subjects, four spadositiiantly with political subjects, wnfle une was 
the Kirk conference report, another focused on the military situation 
of the United States, and a third, by Willfam Langer and Everett 
Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, laid out the Estab] {shment's 
version of the American entry into World War II. In 1951 the Council's 
capacity for research was expanded with a grant from the Carnegfe 
Corporation providing for three new research fellows each year. 

One of the most important foci of study in the years after the 
war was the econonic reonstruction of Europe. In 1945-1946 Allen 
W. Dulles chafred a group on "Western European Affairs”. The following 
year Dulles concentrated on the “Problem of Germany", with a book by 
rapporteurs Price and Schorske resulting from the study. Charles 
M. Spofford chaired a group, with David Rockefeller as Secretary, 
on "Reconstryction in Western Eurcpe"; in 1947-1948 that group was 
retitled “The Marshall Plan". In 1948 a new group was organized, 
chaired ty Dwight 0. Efsenhower, on “Aid to Europe", which continued 
{ts discussions through 195? and resulted in a book by Howard E11‘s. 
It was in the course of this study group that another member commented 
to Joseph Kraft (1958-66), “Whatever General Efsenhower knows about 
economics, he learned at the study group meetings.” The Efsenhower 


study group, suggested by Paul Hoffman and Richard Bissell of the 
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of the ECA, had its work facilitated with a special $50,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In 1952 Council member Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected Presf- 
dent of the United States. Former Council President Allen Dulles 
became Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and his brother 
John Foster Dulles Secretary of State. In the same year the Council] 
Board appointed a Committee on Policy, to consider the further ex- 
tensfon of the Council's operations. David Rockefeller and Frank 
Altschul had just been elected Vice Presidents, and George S. Franklin, dr. 
wes shortly to take over as Executive Director. A new perfod of the 


Council's history was about to begin. 


The Financial Basts of the Ccunci? on Forefgn Relations 


Cne of the most important aspects to understand in any organization 
is where it gets its money, since one of the primary objectives of 
an organization must be to maintain its funding base. Accordingly, 
this section of the chapter is intended to give a picture of the 
Council's finances - not an accountant’s picture, but a picture which 
shows on what sources the Council fs dependent, thus isentifying those 
whose good will has been essential to the Council's existence and ex- 
pansion. Sources for this section, except where otherwise noted. are 
the sections on finances appearing in the Council's annual reports. 
For an organfzation with an arnual tucget exceeding $3 mill‘on 
by 1972, the Council on Foreign Relations had a modest beginning. In- 
come came in from the dues of the members ($100 for resident members, 
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$50 for non-resident members, $10 - as a special concession - 
for academic members). This source, which could have provided in 
the first year a maximum of $21 ,100, was supplemented by a spectal 
underwriting fund for Foreign Affairs. The Council decided to request 
$125,000 for a five-year period, which was ra{sed quickly by Cass 
Canfield from the Ceunc{l's 8oard and their friends, as well as in 
response to a solicitation letter to the 1,000 richest Americans 
(including Howard Heinz, of Pittsburgh, who contributed $25,000 of the 
total). A comfortable, {f unnecessary, security for the first year 
was provided by Otto Kahn, of the Council] Board, who undertook to 
provide whatever portion of the firs* year's $25,000 was not rafsed 
from other sources. 

In 1927 plans for the expansion of ‘Council programs received a 
boost when Elfhu Root donated an award of $25,000 received from the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation as a sustaining fund for Foreign Affairs. 

A new underwriting fund was also raised for the next five years, of 
only $60,600. Foreign Affairs, which had gained over 5,000 subscribers 
within the first year, was already brining in a substantial share of 

{ts own budget. By 1936, the Counc{] was en oying an annual income 

of almost $130,000. In that year the fncome came from three sources 
which were to be cons{stently the bas{s of the Council's finances: sales 
of Foreign Affairs (almost $45.000), grants from Foundations (over 
$3€,000), and the remaining $50,000 from the dues and contributions 

of Councii members. In 1937, a review of the Council's first fifteen 
years reported, for the prevfous twelve years, the following division of 


4ncome: 
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Dues and contributions of members $922,500 (50%) 


Operations €589,300 (32%) 

Foundations $240,000 (13%) 

Income on investments $ 76,200 ( 4%) 
TOTAL $1,828,000 


The purchase of the Counci! House in 1929 led to special but 
apparently not very strenuous efforts in fundrafsing. According 
to Gay’s bfographer (Heaton, 1952:205), Gay spent a busy day in 
downtown New York "tapping the {nternational concerns” and sent 
Armstrong out "on a quest for subscriptions". The result of their 
one day effort was over $150,000. Paul Warburg, Council director, 
contributed $25,000 towards this first building fund, and Jchn D. 
Rockefeller, If even more. 

In sp{te of this generosity the Council was feeling in 1937 
that its program development was inadequately financed, especfally 
{n contrast to the Council's British counterpart, The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, which was receiving more generous 
funding from the Rockefeller Foundation (Mallory, 1937:8). Mallory 
estimated that the Council needed an annual total of $§7,5C0 in 
addition to its regular {ncome, {n order to carry on and expand its 
research program. 

The expansfon of the Council's program over the next ten years 
was financed largely by an increase in Foundation grants. From 1924 
to 1936, Foundation grants averaged $20,000 per year; over the next 
ten years, the average jumped to $89,470 annually. The divisfon of 


sources of income for 1936 to 1946, as calculated from the Council's 
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twenty-five year history (CFR, 1947) reflects this increase: 
Dues and contributions of members $775,900 (31% 


Operations $698,550 (28% 

Foundations $894,709 (36%) 

Income on Investments $ 96,450 ( 4%) 
TOTAL $2,465,600 


The expansion of the research program was thus made possible by 
Foundation grants, which came from two Foundations: the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carneqie Endowment of New York. Most of this 
money went to support tie War and Peace Studies from 1939 through 
1944, a project to which both the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
necie Corporation made annual contributions, which together provided 
the full financial support for the project. These saine two founda- 
tions had been sources of all previous foundation grants to the Coun- 
cil, as well. 

The relationship of these two corporations to the Council member- 
ship was particularly close, so that going to them for funds should 
hardly be seen as going to "outside" sources for funds. The Carnegte 
Corporation had been organized by Andrew Carnegie on the advice of 
Elihu Root, who served as President in 1919-1920 and remained on its 
Board of Trustees until his death in 1937. He was replaced by his son, 
Elfhu Root, Jr., who joined the Council on Foreign Relations shortly 
after 1940. On the Carnegie Corporation's Board of 14 trustees in 1940, 
five were Council] members, including Carnegie Corporation President 
Frederick P, Keppel, and Council director Russell Leffingwell. The 
links of the Rockefeller Foundation were even closer, with two-thirds 


of the 21 trustees in 1939 being members of the Councfl on Foreign 
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Relations, including Council directors John W. Davis, Harold Dodds, 
and Owen Young, as well as Lewis W. Douglas (to become a Ceuncil 
director in 1940) and John Foster Dultes (the brother of another 
Council director). Rockefeller Foundation President Raymond Fos- 
dick had been one of the American Institute of International Affairs 
memoers recruited in 1920 as had Jerome Greene, a Foundation director 
and a member of the Council's Special Finance Committee appointed in 
1939. The Council's regular Finance and Budget Committee for 1939/ 
1940 included Lewis Douglas and Allen Dulles. 

Another major boost to the Council's expansion came with the 
donation of a new Council House by Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, whose husband's 
fortune stemmed from Standard 01]. At the same time, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. contributed $150,000 toward the upkeep of the house, and 
an equivalent fund was raised among members of the Council. By 1945 
the Council] was installed in its new headquarters. 

The expansion of the Council's research program after the war 
continued to be financed by the same Foundations. Between 1947 and 
1956 the Carnegie Corporation contributed $1,130,500 to a variety of 
Council programs, the Rockefeller Foundation coming through with 
$846,760, including a special unrestricted grant for expansion in 1955. 
Council members chipped in to a special 25th anniversary fund of 
$225,000 in 1947. Again, in 1955 Frank Altschul contributed $200,000 
for a new wing of the Harold Pratt House. Thoaas W. Lamont left 
$100,000 as a bequest to tne Council. And the deficit in the budget 
of Foreign Affairs which began to appear was. taken care of by a number 
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of Council members, including Altschul, George May, David Rockefeller, 
John Hay Whitney, and Russell Leffingwell. 

The biggest contribution, however, came from the newly organized 
Ford Foundation. In 1950 Ford contributed $30,000 for the Aid to Europe 
study group. In 1953 it came through with $100,000 for the first year 
of a study of U.S.-Soviet Relations, under the chafrmansh4p of John 
J. McCloy. McCloy, who joined the Council board and became its Chair- 
man in 1953, became Chairman of the Ford Foundation in the same year. 
In 1954 the Ford Foundation made a ten-year grant to the Council of 
$1,500,000, to enable sustained expansion of its program. The Car- 
neg{e Corporation committed at the same time $500,000 of its money 
for a five-year program. 

Another major new source of funds initiated in 1953 was the 
Counc{1's corporation service, providing to corporations which paid 
a minimum of $1,000 services including consultation with the Council's 
staff, an off-the-record dinaer for chairmen znd presidents of the 
companies, and seminars for business executives appointed by the com- 
panies. This service brought in almost $10,000 by the end of the first 
year, and by 1956 was bringing in $50,000 annually. Various Council 
members took turns in soliciting firms in their industries to join 
the Corporation Service. Perhaps most successful was Oavid Rockefeller, 
who helped initiate the service with appeals to the banking and of] 
{industries and in 1963 gave a dinner for corporation board chairmen 
and presidents. That year the income from the corporation service 
jumped from $121,000 to $161,000. 


Since 1957 the financial reports in the Council's annual reports 
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have been presented in a form that makes possible a sunmary presen- 
tation of the sources of funds. The overall picture is shown in 
Table 2-1. 

Table 2-1: CFR Income, 1957-1972 


Dues $2,549 ,300 We 
Contributions from members $1,587,200 7% 
Corooration service & contributions$2,791,500 12% 
Income from investments $3,379,100 14% 
Sale of books $ 870,000 4% 
Foundations $6,664 ,000 28% 
Foreign Affairs $5,931,300 25% 


Total Income was $23,790,006 

The large income from investments was made possible by a campaign 
to raise a capital fund. In 1964 David Rockefeller contributed’ 
$500,900 in securities. Mrs. Herbert Lehman gave $50,060 in memory 
of her husband, and eight permanent staff members of the Council, who 
were also Council members, pledged $102,750. In 1965 the decision 
was made to raise a capital fund cf $5 million from the members, a 
project that was completed in two years, helped greatly by the contri- 
bution of $1 million from the children of Thomas Watson, of IBM. The 
Ford Foundation also came through again with major contributions, 
including a new $2 million fund in 1964, and financing in 1962 and 
1965 of two major Council study projects, the Atlantic Policy Studies 
and the Studfes on the U.S. and China in World Affairs. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation also made new contri- 
butions in 1965, of $500,000 and $400,000 respectively. These contri- 
butions, it should be noted, as well as the capital funds above, do 
not enter into the Income totals above except when money 1s withdrawn 


from the invested capital. 
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Occasional contributions, on a smaller scale, were received 
from other foundations such as the Sloan Foundation, the Noble Founda- 
tion, and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. And ty 1972 the dues had 
increased to $425 2 year for resident members ($125 for non-resident 
members, with special rates of $200 for resident memters under 35, 

$100 for resident academic members, $40 for non-resident academic 
members). Still, the weight of the financial resources for the 
Council's expansion came from the three foundations: Rockefeller, 
Ford, and the Carnegie Corporation. 

Reviewinoa Table 2-1, it can be seen that the Council's income 
comes in one way or another from within the organization, so that it 
is not forced to appeal to outside sources. The dues and contributions 
clearly fall.into the “inside category. The foundations, as we have 
seen, have substantial participation in their leadership by Council 
members and leaders; the same is true for the majority of the corpo- 
rations contributing to the corporation service. The income from 
investments {in its turn stems ultimately from capital grants from the 
same sources. The sale of books provides only a small portion of the 
income. foreign Affairs does provide a substantial proportion, but 
generally not quite enough to cover its own budget. The subscriptions 
provided by its 70,000 subscribers, however, are unlikely to provide 
any of them with access to influence over the organization, and the 
advertising in each issue (which provides only a fraction as much as 
the subscription income) comes largely from corporations in which, 


again, Council] members are found in leadership positions. The result 
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is that the Council] has only to convince its own members of its 
importance as an organization, and, unlike most other organizations, 
has little need to appeal to major sources completely outside the 


organization for financial support. 


Continued Council Expansion 1953-1972 


By 1953 a new administration was in office, and the immediate 
post-war per.od was over. President Eisenhower, just elected, had 
been an active participant in ‘the Council's program. Council 
director Allen Dulles.was chosen as Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and his drother John Foster Dulles as the new Secretary 
of State. A propitious time for expansion in the Council's program, 
it would seem - and so it was. 

In late 1952 a Committee on Policy, appointed by the Council's : 
Board of Directors in 1951, brought in its recommendations for 
improvement and expansion of the Council program. The comnittee was 
chaired by Henry Wristen and included Council directors Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, Devereux C. Josephs, and David Rockefeller, as well 
as retiring and incoming Executive Directors Mallory and Franklin, 
and several other Council members. Its recommendations included: 

1. Council study groups should concentrate primarily 

on problems of iong-range importance, particularly emerging 

problems on which positions have not yet crystallized, in 


the hope that they may be able to identify opportunities 
for U.S. action early enough so that advantage may be taken 


of then. 


"3.The Council should organize at least several nore 
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Study groups each year. (The Council defines a study 
group as a group working toward a written report or 
publication). 

4. Each study group should be provided with a full 
time research secretary, and discussion groups should 
ordinarily be provided with a part-time research secretary 
to prepare background papers for their meetings. 

6. New Cormittees on Foreign Relations should be formed 
in at least ten additional cities. 

CFR, 1953:7-8. 


Study and Discussion Groups 

Thus the expansion concentrated on extending the already estab- 
lished pattern of study and discussion groups. By this time the 
procedure was well-institutionalized. A topic would be selected 
by the Council's Committee on Studies, a Chairman and Rapporteur 
(or fesearch Secretary) selected. and one of the Council's senior 
fellows assigned to participate in the group. . 

Two kinds of groups were formed: study groups were those which 
aimed at producing some kind of publication as a result of the work 
and discussion groups, less focused, were aimed more at helping 
Council members keep in touch with issues. Groups would continue 
over one, two, or three years, meeting a number of times in each year, 
generally for a late afternoon and evening, with a break for dinner 
at the Council. The members were invited after consultation between 
the Council staff and the group Chairman, with an attempt to recruit 
Council members particularly knowledgeable about the topic, fron 
business, governmert, and academic life. On occasion, someone outside 
the Council who had special knowledge to contribute would be invited 
to participate, often for only one or two of the meetings. Study 
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groups that were successful resulted in a book by the research 
Secretary or rapporteur; the book is regarded as the responsibility 
of the individual author, but reflects as well the interaction he has 
had within the context of the Council group. Occasionally a discus- 
sion group will also result in a book or at least an article or two 
in Foreign Affairs by one of the group. Or the topic of a discussion 
group one year may be chosen as a topic for a more focused study 
group the following year. 

The eypanded program of study produced an average of four and 
one-half books per year over the next twenty years. At times as many 
as twenty study and discussion groups were functioning fn any one 
year. Looking at the topics of the books published, one can notice 
some shift in emphasfs as well as simple growth in numbers. In 
contrast to the earlfer years of the Counci]'s history, when a majority 
of books dealt primarily with economic subjects, slightly less than 
one-third of the ninety books published from 1953 to 1972 focused on 
economic issues. A much larger number (almost all the remainder) 
adopted a broader political focus, or concentrated on specific politi- 
cal or military issues. At the same time, a larger proportion of books 


focused on a specific geographical area, as can be seen in Table 2-2. 


Table 2-2 
Regional Foci of Council Books 
(excluding reference books) 
Canada or 
Europe Middle East Other Asia Latin America Africa Kone TOTAL 
1927-38 2 Y 9 15 


1939-52 3 2 148 19 
1953-72 21 5 19 7 3 37 92 
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With such a great expansion of study, research, and publication, 
it is clear that some studies must have been of greater importance 
than others. Of particular importance during this period, judged by 
the money and time allocated, were four studies: that on United States - 
Soviet Relations resulting in a book by Henry L. Roberts, that on 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy resulting in a book by Henry Kissinger, 
and the two major study projects from 1962 to 1°65 on the Atlantic 
Region and on China. 
The study group on U.S.-Soviet Relations, chaired by John J. 
McCloy, and with Henry L. Roberts, Director of the Russian Institute 
at Columbia University, as Research Director, enjoyed the services of 
a staff of six financed by a Ford Foundation grant. The project, noted 
the Council's 1953 report (CFR,1953:2) was "one of the most ambitious 
projects the Council has ever undertaken”, The focus was 
to examine Soviet capzbilities, and the influence of de- 
velopments in new weapons on the strategic assumptions under- 
lying American foreign policy and, in the light of these dis- 
cussions, ... consider the problems of our relations with the 
Soviet Union in all the vital areas of the world as well as 
over-all. 
CFR, 1953:9. 
Out of two years of study and discussion, Henry Roberts wrote a re- 
port, which was discussed and criticized in a two-day conference, and 
finally prepared for publication as a book entitled Russia and America. 
The book's contents could be characterized as a summation of the con- 
ventional wisdom on the correct Cold War strategy for the United States. 
Although Roberts disclaims any intention to present the book as a “col- 
lective work", and some portions might meet with disagreement from some 


members of the group, it clearly was a collective product. The study 
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group included, in addition to Ceuncil Chairman McCloy as the group 
chairman, President Henry Wriston, Vice-President Frank Altschul, 
Vice-President David Sockefeller's brother John D., 3rd, Executive 
Directors Mallory and Franklin, and four other Council directors, 
as well as two senior staff members of the Council, Philip Mosely 
and William Diebold. Observers were present from the CIA, the 
Army, the State Desartment, and the Air Force. Three participants, 
Dean Rusk, McGeorge Bundy, and Walt W. Rostow, were to play key 
foreign policy roles in the Kennedy administration. 

The other major study in the 195Ds was one of Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy, chafred by Gordon E. Dean with Carroll Wilson 
as Secretary and Henry Kissinger as Study Director. This study group 
also involved a substantial number of the Council's leaders, including 
Vice-Presidents Altschul and Rockefeller, Executive Director Franklin, 
and four other Council] directors. The book Kissinger wrote as a re- 
sult ran for many weeks on the best-seller list, and, commented the 
Council's 1956 report, 

more important, it has been read and discussed by the 
highest cfficials in the legislative and executive branches 


of our Government. ... This book is a prime example of the 
pioneering policy work that is now being done by the Council 


under its new study program. 
CFR,1956:2. 

The kind of influence that the thinking represented in the book had 
on the climate of opinion on nuclear strategy {is discussed later in 
this study, since it relates to the Cuban Missile Crisis case study 
in Chapter IV. 

Of the two rajor study projects of the Ccunci] in the 1960s, one, 
on “The United States and China in World Affairs", will also be dis- 
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cussed later, with the China case study in Chapter IV. The other pro- 
Ject of the two financed by the Ford Foundation for the period 1962- 
1965 was the Atlantic Policy studies. A prominent member of the 
Steering Conmittee was Henry Kissinger, who within the scope of the 
project wrote another book for the Council ,dealing with the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The studies in this series benefited 
from close collaboration with the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, in London, and with other similar institutes on the European 
continent. The study groups met, and the authors produced ten books, 
Many duly lauded on publication as outstanding works. To evaluate the 
impact of the studies is more difficult than in the case of the China 
Studies, following which a major new government initiative towards 
China took place. The Atlantic Policy Studies appear to have made no 
such clear impact, but rather to be simply part of continuing reflec- 
tion on an area long of primary importance to the Council and to U.S. 


government policy. 


Other Council Programs 


Along with the expansion of its study and research program, the 
Council was able, with its new financial resources, to move into other 
facets of work. One of the most important, both because of the money 
it brought it and because of the institutional ties it established, 
has been the Corporation Service. First established in 1953, it based 
itself initially on the series of seminars for younger business execu- 
tives already in existence, and simply gave a new title of subscribers 
to those corporations participating. From the 25 firms subscribing in 
1953, the number had grown by 1972 to 157 companies. In 1969 the 
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Council's Annual Report described the benefits for subscribing com- 
panies as follows: 
1. invitations to name an executive to participate fn 
the Sunes Conferences for Business Executives, held twice 
yearly, : ‘ 
2. an annual off-the-record dinner limited to chairmen 
and presiderts of member companies. 
3. free consultation with members of tne Council's staff 
on international political and economic affairs relating to 
activities of the member company. 


4. use of the Council's outstanding spectal‘zed library on 
international affairs. 


5. subscriptions to Foreign Affairs for company executives 
and coptes of all other council publ fcations. 


CFR,1969:66. 
Consultation with the Council's staff, which had been a feature of 
the service since the beginning, apparently became by 1970 either too 
burdensome or too sensitive to be mentioned fn the annual report, for 
the third item was in that year removed from the list of benefits pro- 
vided. 

Other innovations that came with the expanded program of the 
years following 1953 are worth mentioning, {f only briefly. A spe¢tal 
series of lectures entitled the Elihu Root lectures was inaugurated, 
A sertes of policy books, shorter and less technical than many other 
Council] books, was initiated and authors recruited to work on writing 
them, often with the benefit of a single review meeting of Council 
members. A variety of fellowships were institutionalized, by which 
military officers, journalists, senior research fellows, and, most 


recently, a large number of International Affairs fellows, were added 


to the Council staff for terms of one or two years. In 1569 the Coun- 
cil organized a group trip for 35 members to Japan, to provide thes 
with some understanding of the current issues between the United States 
and that country. 
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Current Changes in the Council 
On the whole the Council's programs during the last twenty years 
can be characterized as very similar to its earlier programs but are 
on a larger scala, involve more people and are better financed. At 
the end of the 1960s, however, it became apparent tc the Council that 
certain changes and adjustments were in order. Special Council 
meetings, beginning in 1968, were organized to consider major new 
changes fn the international scene and to begin "an ambitious effort 
to help in the development of new guidelines for American foreign 
policy" (CFR,1971:18). After the October, 1968 meeting of the Council 
senfor staff, the 1969 annual report described the Council's purposes 
in these terms: 
(1) to develop new thinking on the critical questions of 
foreign policy which the nation must face; 
(2) to inform and stimulate its own mevbership, which in- 
cludes many of the leaders of this country who are in a position 


to affect foreign policy; 
(3) through Foreign Affairs and {ts other publications to 


increase understanding of foreign policy {issues among a much 
wider, though not a mass, audfence; and 
(4) to provide a forum for discussion of international 
issues among leading figures, both American and foreign, in 
public and private life. 
CFR,1969:12. 


To carry out this kind of study, the Council has planned to 
orfent its work more in terms of broad themes than in terms of very 
specific regional or topical areas of study, with which other organi- 
zations may be dealing in more detafl. In 1971 three sets of problems 
were taken as a framework for the Council's studies: 

the cohesiveness of the non-Comunist industri2l world; 

the central issue of security, which, of course, includes our 

relations with the Sovfet Unfon as well as conflict and security 

problems outside the direct U.S.-Sovfet contest; and the economic 


and political development of the third world. 
CFR,1971:19. 
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As of 1973 the Council still seemed in a process of moving towards a 
new definition of issues to deal with. Bayless Manning, the new 
President, talked in an interview (March 29, 1973) of possible plans 
to focus in for several years - really concentrate on one area, such 
as US -Japan Relations, or on the Energy Crisis. The list of study 
groups for 1972, however, although arranged into categories, did not 
yet reflect such a conscious setting of priorities. It remained to 

be seen whether the Council would be able to create new guidelines for- 
American foreign policy, and bring about a new consensus to replace 
that destroyed by the Indochina War and the changed international scene 
in which the United States could no longer manipulate events to its 
liking witk such ease. 

To produce new ideas requires new ard younger people. And the 
Council began in the 1960s to deal with this problem as well. Since 
directors and members tended to stay around indefinitely, and the 
numbers of each were relatively fixed (the Board to 24 and the mem- 
bership to 1525), the average age tended to increase from year to 
year. In 1964 several Board members retired, assuming the newly 
created status of directors emeriti. From 1966 to 1969 five more 
retired in the same manner. By 1971 the Council formalized provisions 
for retirement of board members, changing the by-laws to read that 
a director should serve no more than three consecutive three-year 
terms, and that any director reaching the age of seventy should re- 
tire in the year that he reaches that age. Since further increasing 
the membership was regarded as undesirable, similar measures were in 


order for the members. In 1967 a committee was appointed to consider 
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the problem . In 1970, a further comprehensive study nf the Council 
membership was carried out, under the chairmanship of director Carrol? 
L. Wilson. The conclusions were reported in the 1970 report: 

further emphasis will be given to electing members repre- 

senting new and varying backgrounds and points of view, keeping 

in mind the special contributions that might come from younger 

people and minority groups. Their potential for participation 

will be an important factor in selecting new niembers, and a de- 

termined effort will be made to lower the average age of the 

total membership. The practice of not electing anyene over 60 

as a new member was reaffirmed. Qualified women are now eligible 

for election to membership. 

CFR,1970:81. 

The last sentence represented a further change of policy for 
the organization, which for almost fifty years had excluded women 
from membership. By 1972 18 women had been elected as members. The 
program to diversify Council membership, Council President 8ayless 
Manning said (interview, March 29, 1973) will continue, with particu- 
lar focus on attaining a desirable age distribution. Another step 
taken in 1972, he noted, would make this development easter. According 
to a new amendment to the by-laws, members over 70, while remaining 
as members, would not count in the total when determining the maximum 
number of members. At the same time, the number of members permissible 
was increased to 1600. Increased representation cf women and minority 
group members could not be achieved as rapidly, Manning asserted, be- 
cause of their low representation among those interested in international 
affairs whom the Council would like to have as members. 

The sense of urgency for reforms in the Council was heightened in 
1971 by unprecedented public controversy, which actually resulted in 
several substantial newspaper and magazine articles dealing with the 


Council and its affairs (Lukas,1971; Campbel?,1971). The controversy 
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erupted over the appointment of Willfan P. Buady to replace Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong as the editor of Foreicn Affairs. The appointment met 
with protest from a group of newer Council members, headed by Dr. Richard 
Falk of Princeton, a leading legal scholar who had written on U.S. 
war crimes in Vietnam. Falk and others protested the fact of the 
Bundy appointment on the grounds of his Anvolvansiit {in key decisfons 
during the Vietnam war. Since Bundy therefore shared moral and (at 
least hypothetically) legal responsibility for policies which are 
regarded by many as criminal, they arqued, his appointment to the edi- 
torship would be regarded as approval of his role in carryirg out these 
policies. Accordingly, he should not be appointed. Joining Falk in 
the initial protest were Richard Barnet of the Institute of Policy 
Studies in Washington; Richard Ullmsn, associate dean of the Woodrow 
Wilson School at Princeton; and Ronald Steel, a political scientist. 
Bundy, who had been chosen for the post by Cavid Rockefeller, was 
immediately defended by the Council's leadership. "Why, I've known 
the two Bundy bothers since they were little boys", David Rockefeller 
fs reported to have commented (Campbel1,1971:50). A Rockefeller memo- 
randum of August 9, 1971 noted that 

having carefully considered and reconsidered the arguments 
advanced by the group [Falk et al.] the Board reaffirned with 
confidence its decision to appoint Dr. Bundy. ... Let me empha- 
size that this conclusion was reached despite the fact that many 
members of the Board, as well as many ether meters of the Coun- 
cil who support the appointment, have disacree in varying de- 
gree with the wisdom of United States Vietrnas policy. 

To many of the older Council members and leaders, the very fact 
of public controversy was shocking. Particularly difficult to take 
must have been the article in Hew York magazine by John Franklin 
Campbell, for Campbell had been one of their own fellows and @ man on 
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his way into the Establishment (nis career was cut short later in 
the year by death from cancer). The article was not ant{-Council, 
‘but did have some cutting comments on its style, revealing of what 
the Council] itself was beginning to see as an ‘aging problem’: 


If you can walk - or be carried - into the Pratt House, 
it usually means that you are a partner in an investment bank 
or law firm - with occasional ‘troubleshooting’ assignments 
in governnent. You belfeve in foreign afd, NATO, and a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. You've pretty much been running things 
in this country for the last 25 years, and you know it. 

But today your favorite club is breaking up, just on the 
eve of its fiftieth anniversary. The same vulgar polarizations 
that have popped up elsewhere - young against cid, men against 
women, hawks against doves - have at last invaded the secluded 
Pratt House sanctuary and citade] of the establishment itself. 

Camnbel) ,1971:47. 


The Council's leaders, and most of its members, are affluent 
New Yorkers from the financial and legal community - the establish- 
ment heartland. ... Increasingly, they look and act like fossils. 
Campbel 1,197) :48, 
The Counc{? is stuffy and clubby and parochial and elitist, 

but it is a place where old moneybags and young scholars are 

able to sit down and learn something from each other. It 4s 

pompous and pretentious, but it still draws men of affairs out 

of their counting-houses and into dialogue with men of intellect. 

It fis quaint, but not quite yet a museum-piece. It would be 

a pity, I thought, if it snould die. 

Campbel1,1971:51. 

Later in the year, the Council received more unwelcome publicity. 
A seminar paper delivered by Council member Daniel El?sberg was turned 
over to the F8I without a protest, provoking public criticism by 
Arthur Goldberg and other members (New York Times, November 4,5, 1971). 
While refusing to yfeld to criticism on issues such as the Gundy appoint- 
ment and the Ellsberg paper, however, the Council at least moved even 
more rapidly towards an appearnce of change and responsiveness. A 
Special Committee on Procedures was appointed in November, 1971, to 


deal with the Council's procedures of governance. In April, 1972, 
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acting on the Committee's report, the Council changed {its by-laws 
to assure that the majority of the Nominating Committee 

would always be chosen from the general membership, to enjoin 

the Committee to seek out suggestions for board candidates 

from the general membership, tc provide the membership with 

advance information about candidates intended to be offered 

as the Committee's nominees and to establish a procedure for 

nomination by petition and an alternative petition procedure 

through write-in on the ballot. 

CFR,1972:12. 

In the 1972 elections, the Nominating Committee for the first time 
presented a list of names (18) in excess of the vacancies to be 
filled (12). Eight more nominees were added by petition. Those 
elected included two women (Elfzabeth Drew and Martha R. Wallace), 
whe had been among the Committee's nominees, and two of those who had 
been nomtnated by petition, Zbicniew Brzezinski and Marshall D. Shul- 
man, One of the nominees not elected was Richard Ullman, who had 
joined Falk in the Bundy protest. Although not elected to the Board, 
he was shortly thereafter appointed as the Council's new Director of 
Studies. 

Thus the Board of Directors, as constituted in 1973, includes 
only two men who were on the board prior to 1960 (Willfam A. M. 
Burden and David Rockefeller). Nevertheless, in spite of presence 
of new people, the old names, and the old types, are stil] much in 
evidence. Of those elected in 1972, Dilion and Roosa are both in- 
vestment bankers with long-term Council involvement. George S. Franklin, 
Jr. is dmply making a transition from the Council staff to the 
Council Board. Cyrus Vance, who also headed the Specfal Conmittee 
on Procedures, came only recently (in 1968) to tae Council Board, but 


was an ‘adopted nephew’ of John W. Davis, the Council's first President. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski, who worked with the Council's Atlantic Policy 
Studies, is also the new staff member for the Trilateral Commission, 
a Rockefeller project involving American, Japanese, and Western 
European leaders. Caryl P. Haskins is a long-time Council member 
associated with the Carnegie Institution in Washington. The others, 
except for the two women and Paul C. Warnke (a Washington, rather 
than a New York, lawyer), fall into well recognizable Council types: 
a business executive, the editor of Time, Inc., and the director 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia University. 
Nevertheless, the Council is clearly trying to change - to 
assimilate and coopt new people and new ideas. How successful it will 
“be in creating new guidelines for American foreign policy and pro- 


moting a new consensus remains an open question. 


The Membership of the Council on Foreign Relations 


In this chapter the focus has been on what the Council's leader- 
ship and those {nvolved in its principal programs have been doing. 
Given the concentration of influence within the Counci] in the 
hands of this small group, such a focus is an appropriate way of 
describing the Council's history, and is,indeed, inevitable given the 
sources that are available. Nevertheless, it is important to ask some 
more questions about the role of the membership, precisely because 
in later chapters of this study, much attention will be paid to the 
role of Council members in the making of foreign policy and to the 


social context of the members as well as of the directors of the Councf?. 
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What does Council membership mean to the members? 

At a minimum it means commitment of money for dues, which in the 
case of resident members currently means the fairly substantial 
sum of $425 per annum. In addition it provides a network of contacts 
to a body of men {and now a few women) who are in general influential 
and prominent in the area of American foreign policy. It means a 
certain minimal identification with this aroup, a willingness to be a 
member of the club. One of the membership requirements which im- — 
plies certain obligations, is the confidentiality of Council meetings. 
By-Law II states it strongly: 

It f¢ an express condition of membership in the 

Council, to which every member accedes by virtue of his 

membership, that unless expressly stated by an Officer 

of the Council to the contrary,a!] oroceedings at the 

Council's afternoon and dinner meetings as well as study 

and discussion groups are confiderti2?; and any disclosure 

or publication of statements rade at such meetings or attri- 

bution to the Council of information, even though other- 

wise available, iS Contrary to tne best interests of the 

Council and may be regarded by the Board of Directors 

in its sole discretion as ground for termination or sus- 

pension of membership pursuant to Article I of the By-Laws. 

CFR, 1972:72 

This provision means that some joyalty to the organization is im- 
plicit in joining, even if the active participation of some members 
may be minimal. According to Council officials, this by-law pro- 
vision has never yet had to be used, although several warnings have 
been issued to careless members. One such incident occurred in 1938, 
when Oswald Garrison Villard was accused by another member, Stanley 
Hornbeck, of attributing statements to individuals who had been in- 
volved in a Council study group. Council Executive Director Mallory 


followed up on the incident, and reolfed to Hornbeck: 
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We heard last week about the incident which you 

mentioned and at once communicated with the gentleman 

concerned, He assured us that he has used no names and 

had not mentioned the Council, but spoke only of talking 

with a small group of leading people in New York. It 

may be that someone else put two and two together. In 

any event, we insisted that our firend retrace his steps 

and request anyone with whom he had talked to forget the 

conversation. 

Mallory memorandum (from State Department 
archives, quoted in Shoup, forthcoming). 
The secrecy is taken seriously. Although in many cases it may be 
frrelevant in terms of the actual information exchanged in Council 
meetings, it is important for establishing an atmoschere and a feeling 
that the Council is a club where thoughts can be expressed more freely, 
without fear that outsiders may hear. 

Some commitment is therefore involved in membership as such. Active 
participation in Counci] activities is, of course, normally confined to 
a smaller group. When asked to estimate the size of the group par- 
ticipating more or less regularly, Council] members interviewed generally 
responded with an estimate of several hundred, or about a fourth or 
third of the Council membership. Results from information on a 1969 
sample of Counci] members produced roughly comparable figures. It was 
impossible to get an exact estimate on participation, since lists of 
attendance at meetings, discussfon groups, and many study groups were 
not available. A minimum estimate was made, however, from the lists 
of study group members which were available, having appeared in the 
prefaces to books resulting from the study groups. Using this minimum 
estimate, at least 33% of the membership in 1969 was shown to have par- 
ticipated in at least one study group. Among one cohort, those men 


born between 1910 and 1920, more than half had participated in at least 
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one study group. : 

For some even smaller group, the Council can be characterized 
as an organization with which they closely identify. For this group 
it fs natural for them to think of themselves as Council members first, 
and involved in other organizations and sccial contexts secondarily. 
Yet even those, undoubtedly the majority, for whom the Council is only 
one of many organizations they participate in, are brought by their 
Council involvement into a network, a loose conmunity of which the 
Council] serves as a fornal embodiment, a community which ‘can be called 
a "Foreign Policy Establishment”, and which clearly exists, however 
much its cohes{veness and the extent of its power may be questioned. 

The mechanism for becoming a Council] member practically insures 
some kind of linking inta this network, even for a member who after 
joining regularly fails to participate actively. A candidate is to 
be preposed by one member, recormended by another, considered and 
acted on by the Membership Committee, and then approved by the Board 
of Directors. Again, a check of the data on a 1969 sample of Counc‘) 
members confirms this impression. 135 of the 200 in the sample were 
not recorded as having participated in any study group (from the 
Vist avaflable). At least sixty per cent of that number were never- 
theless closely linked (apart from government service) to some other 
Council member, through common membership in the Century Assocfation, 
employment in the same law firm, or some other similar tie. Several 
examples should help to show the kind of networks that link even the 
"non-participating” Council members to the others: 

Dean Acheson, not listed as participating in any study groups, 
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son-in-law of William P. Bundy, Council] Director 
Alexander W. Allport, not listed as participating in any 
study groups, a former vice-president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, many of the dfrectors of which 
are Council] members: 
Norman Armour, not listed as participating in any study 
groups, advisor to Adlai Stevenson and Averell] Harriman, 
both of whom served as Council directors, brother-in-law 
of Council member John Schiff, a relative of Paul Warburg, 
one of the Council's original Board 
All the estimates above, it should be emphasized, are bare minimum 
figures, because they are oased on partial information. It seems 
reasonable to ccnclude, then, that while leadership in the Council 
is not widely dispersed, a substantial proportion of the Counctl 
members do participate in Council activities and an even larger group, 
exceeding three-fourths, are linked to other members by some other 


tie in addition to their Council membership. 


The Council on Foreign Relations as Oroanization and as Community 


This chapter has presented a descriptive account of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, its history, its leadership, its finances, its 
membership, and its major programs. While far from complete,» the 
picture presented is intended to be as accurate as is possible without 
open access to the archives of the Council and the memories of Councfl 
leaders and members. But there remains one general question that 
must be answered before this chapter is concluded, a question at first 
glance very simple, but actually quite complex, namely, what is the 
Council on Foreign Relations? What shall we mean when we use the term? 


Is 1t the formal organization, and the activities that take place in 
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Pratt House, on 68th Street in New York? Or is it, more broadly, 
the community defined by the network of people brought together in the 
organization, the set of all the members and the ties, informal and 
formal, among them? The importance of dealing.with this question stems 
from the different implications that different answers have for talk 
about the Council's role, or the Council‘s influence, and thus most 
directly with the major themof this study. 

These shifting definitions became apparent in reading Council 
literature, and in talking with Council leaders. Thus the Council 
provision that none of the books, nor the study group reports or dis- 
cussion digests that might be passed on to key government officials, 
are officially the Council's position are used to deny that the 
Council can have influence,because it doesn't take positions. What- 
ever influence there is, the argument goes, is only that of the individ- 
uals brought together by the Council and not at all of the Council 
itself. Yet the Council has clearly taken the responsibility of 
choosing the leaders and members of the study groups and the authors of 
the bouks. And the consideration given to the results has been directly 
related in many cases (such as the War and Peace Studies or the Kissinger 
book) to the fact that they were c.oducts of the Council. 

Another example of the same tendency of thought was given by a 
Council leader who spoke of General Eisenhower's appointment by President 
Truran as U. S. Representative to NATO. Eisenhower was disappointed 
with the initial terms of the appointment (no direct access to foreign 
political leaders, for example), and, when his disappointment was ex- 


pressed during a break in a meeting at the Council, the group helped him 
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draft an alternate proposal. Allen Dulles ( a member of the 

group) communicated this proposal to Averell] Harriman (a Counc!] 
member at the White House)the next day, resulting in appropriate 
changes by President Truman. This story was told, ft should be noted, 
in order to show that the Council as such did not have influence; ft 
was just a group of people who happened to be there, acting on their 
own initiative and not officially as the Council. 

Such a narrow definition of what the Council fs is unrealistic, 
j.e., that the Council acts only when the organization as a whole 
acts formally. Somewhat broader, but more difficult to apply, would 
be a definition including the formal organization plus those informal 
ties which can be directly attributed to the existence of the formal 
organization. For example, Eisenhower and Dulles were there that evening 
because there was a Council study group. And relationships have been 
established, and ideas generated, because of the existence of the for- 
mal organization of the Council, which would not have otherwise occurred. 
Yet clearly to distinguish such relationships and ideas from those 
which would have been in existence even without the existence of the 
Council as a formal organization is an impossible task. 

Moreover, there does exist a network that forms a Council] con- 
munity, a community which to some extent existed prior to the formal 
organization, and might well exist without it, since the same people 
are linked together in other ways than through thefr Counc1] member- 
ship. The Council has, however, served as an additional link and a 


rallying point, and as a formal way of identifying and drawing together 
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this community. We are interested not just {n the role of the 
Councfl as a formal organization, but in the role of this comunity 
which the Council represents, better than eny other organ{zation. 
Accordingly, this study will consider not only what the Counc{l does 
as a formal organization, but what the Council] commnity, the set 
of Council members, does. The following chapters, on the Council's 
role in foreign policy, will consider both levels of analys{s. 

By making this distinction between the Council as organization 
and the Council as community, two dangers can be avoided. One 1s 
the narrow concentration on the organizational activities alone, and 
therefore missing what 1s done by Council members, making use of the 
many ties among them, outside the doors of the Harold Pratt House. 
The other {4s assuming from involvement of Council] members that the 
organization must {n some formal sense be dfrecting that {involvement 
(and thus moving close to a narrow "conspiracy" view). Making the 
distinction makes possible examining each question: (1) to what ex- 
tent 1s the Council community Involved in and responsible for the 
making of foreign policy?, and (2) what impact do the formal activities 
of the Council as an organization have on foreign policy? 

To consider the Counc{l as a community, moreover, still allows 
the possibility of greater or less involvement in and closeness to 
that conmunity. Thus, while the involvement of any Council member in 
a foreign policy {ssue can be taken as some minimal indication of the 
involvement of the Council the involvement of more central figures, 
as well as the involvement of greater numbers of Counc{l members, can 


be takén as representing a stronger, more substantive role for the 
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Council community. Similarly, the formal activities of the 

Council may have a wide variety of kinds of impact, from direct 
immediate influence (as in the case of Greenland and the Monroe 
Doctrine), through longer-term impact on thinking about an issue, to, 
on some issues, no impact at all. The examination of the role of 
the Council members (the Council as community) and of the Council as 


organization is the agenda of the next two chapters. 
Footnotes 


Vnder the chairmanship of Council director Charles Spofford, 
the Steering Committee for the Atlantic Policy Studies included 
Council directors Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Gabriel Hauge, and 
James Perkins, as well as Altschul, McCloy, Wriston, and Franklin on 
an ex-officio basis. 


21 recommended that in general new members should not be 
elected over the age of 60, and that the average age of newly 
electea members should notexceed 45. In addition it was recommended 
that special efforts be made to recruit especially promising 
candidates for membership under the age of 40. An advisory committee 
of members under 40 was selected to help with this effort. 
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Parts Members of the American Institute of International Affairs 


General Tasker H. Bliss 
Edward M, House 

Herbert Hoover 

Thomas W. Lamont 
George Barr Baker 
Martin Egan 

Christian A. Herter 
Whitney H. Shepardson 
Captain Tracy Kittredge 
George Louis Beer 
Archibald Cary Coolidge 
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Clive May | 

Louis H. Gray 
Charles H. Haskins 
Stanley Hornbeck 
Manley 0. Hudson 


- Douglas Johnson 


Robert H. Lord 
James Brown Scott 
Charles Seymour 
James T. Shotwell 


Officers of the Council on Foreign Relatfons (1919) 


Elfhu Root, Honorary Chairman 
Lindsay Russell, Chairman 
Douglas L. Dunbar, Manager 
Frank N. Doubleday, Treasurer 


Executive Committee: Lindsay Russell, Richard Washburn Child, 


F. Kingsburg Curtis, Otto H. Kahn, Darwin P, KingSley, 


J. G. White, the Treasurer and the Manager (ex-officio) 


Board of Governors - Elfhu Root, Willfam A. Barber, Leopold 
Frederick, George A. Gaston, James W. Gerard, Henry 
S. Haskell, Charles Hayden, Fred I. Kent, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Albert Shaw, Jacob Gould Schurman, Francis H. 
Sisson, Oscar S. Straus, Paul M. Warburg, George W. 


Wickershan 
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Directors of the Councfl on Foreign Relattons, Inc., 


1922-1972 
Isaiah Bowman 1921-1950 
Archibald Cary Coolfdge 1921-1928 
Paul 0. Cravath 1921-1940 
John W. Davis 1921-1950 


Norman H. Davis 1921-1944 


David F. Houston 
Otto H. Kahn 

Frank L. Polk 
Whitney H. Shepardson 
William R. Shepherd 


1921-1927 
1921-1934 
1921-1943 
1921-1966 
1921-1927 


Stephen P. Duggan 1921-1950 Paul M. Warburg 
John H. Finley 1921-1929 George M Wickersham 


Succeeding Directors 


Allen ¥. Dulles 1927-1569 ¥. Averell Harriman 
R. C, Leffingwell 1927-1960 Joseph E. Johnson 
George 0. May 1927-1953 Grayson Kirk 
Wesley C. Mitchell 1927-1934 Devereux C. Josephs 
Owen D. Young 1927-1940 Elliott ¥. Bell* 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong 1928 John J. McCloy 
Charles P. Howiand 1929-1931 Arthur H. Dean 
Walter Lippmann 1932-1937 Charles M. Spofford 
Clarence M. Woolley 1932-1935 Adlai E. Stevenson 
Frank Altschul : 1934 William C. Foster 
Philip C. Jessup 1934-1942 Caryl P. Haskins 
Harold W. Dodds 1935-1943 James A. Perkins 
Leon Fraser 1936-1945 William P. Bundy 
John H. Williams* 1937-1964 Gabriel Hauge 

Lewis W. Douglas* 1940-1964 =Carroll L. Wilson 
Edward Warrer 1940-1949 Douglas Dillon 
Clarence E. Hunter 1942-1953 Henry R. Laboufsse 
Myron C. Taylor 1943-1959 Robert V. Roosa 
Henry M. Wriston* 1943-1967 Lucian W. Pye 
Thomas K. Finletter* 1944-1967 Alfred C. Neal 
William A. M. Burden 1945 Bill D. Moyers 
Walter H. Mallory*® 1945-1968 Cyrus R. Vance 
Philip D. Reed* 1945-1969 Hedley Donovan 
Winffeld W.Riefler 1945-195D Najeeb E. Halaby 
David Rockefeller 1949 Bayless Manning 

%. Michael Blumenthal 1972 Marshall D. Shulman 
Zbigniew Brzezinski * 1972 Martha C. Wallace 


Elizabeth Drew 1972 Paul C. Warnke 
George S. Franklin, Jr. 1972 : 
*Directors Emeriti 
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Counc{] Committee Chairmen, 1928-1972 
(Partial Listing) 


Research Committee (renamed Studies Committee in 1943) 


Edwin F. Gay, 1928-1934 

Isaiah Bowman, 1935-1936 1943-1948 
Philip C. Jessup, 1937 

Allen W. Dulles, 1938-194} 

Henry M. ristnn, 1948-1965 
Grayson Kirk, 1965-197} 

Alfred C. Neal, 1972- 
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1921-1932 
1921-1936 


1950-1955 
1950 
1950 
1951-1958 
1953-1966 
1953 
1955 
1955 
1958-1962 
1959 
1961 
1963 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1967. 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 


it 


Membership Committee 


Frank L. Polk, 1939-1940 
John W. Davis, 1943-1952 
David Rockefeller, 1952-1956 
Arthur H. Dean, 1956-1970 
Carroll L. Wilson, 1970- 


Nominating Committee 


John W. Cavis, 1952-1955 
Whitney H. Shepardson, 1958-1966 
Grayson Kirk, 1966-1971 

Hedley Donovan, 1971]- 


Finance and Budget Committee 


George 0. May, 1939-1945 
Frank Altschul, 1946-1968 
Gabrfel Hauge, 1968- 
Library Committee 


Clarence E. Hunter, 1939-1949 
Mycron C. Taylor, 1952-1955 


Executive Conmittee* 
David Rockefeller 1971-1972 


Special Committee on Procedures* 
Cyrus R. Vance, 1971-1972 


. *These two committees were listed for the first time in the 
1972 annual report. The Spectal Committee on Procedures {is definitely 
a@ new creation, but the resorts do not reveal whether an executive 
committee existed throughout the history of the Councf] or not, al- 
though such a committee was mandated in the orfainal bylaws. 
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CHAPTER ITY 


THE CFR AND THE STATE: 
FOREIGN POLICY OFFICIALS, 1945-1972 


Tne focal point where foreign policy is made fs the executive 
branch of the state. Therefore, any claim that a particular pri- 
vate organfzatfon, such as the Councfl on Foreign Relations, plays 
a crucial role in making policy must be confirmed by evidence of the 
relationship between the executive branch and that organization. In 
this chapter I intend to show that there fs a strong relationship based 
on coincidence of personne}: that a substantial proportion of the 
top policy-makers since the Second World War have also been members 
of the Council] on Foreign Relations. 

Once it fs shown that fn many cases the policy-makers and the 
Council members are the same people, the relationship between the 
Councfl and the state becomes not only one of two separate organizations 
and groups of individuals, but of the interaction within the same 
people of tvo roles, as polfcy-maker and as Ccuncil member. Ideally, 
to untwist such a tangled relationship and understand it, we would want 
to know how each person looked on his membership in the Counci1 and 
how membership in the Council had affected or been affected by his 
career. Such detailed information fs not available. In fits absence, 
there are still some answerable questions which can throw light on 
what the overlapping of personnel means: (1) We can ask when Council] 


membership comes in a policy-maker’s career, in particular, whether 
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it comes before or after moving into high government office. 
(2) We can ask which policy-makers are most likely to be Council 
members, and in particular, whether it is those with careers primarily 
within the state or political arena, or those who move in and out of 
goverment from private life, for whom the Council might provide a 
very needed entreé. (3) We can see 1f Council members are most likely 
to be reoresented in certain ranks, in certain departments, or in 
certain adninistrations. And (4) we can look at specific cases for 
which there fs more evidence available on the place of the Council 
in a man's career. 

From the United States Government Organization Manuals from 
1945 through 1972, a list was compiled of all top policy-makers 
dealing with foreign policy. The list includes policy-makers from 
Roosevelt's last year in office through Nixon's third year in office, 
from the President through the Assistant Secretary level. Depart- 
ments. included were the State Department ‘down to the Assistant 
Secretary level), the War, Navy, and Defense Departments (down to 
Assistant Secretary level), Treasury and Commerce Departments (down 
to Under Secretary level, including any Assistant Secretary whose 
job title indicated particular international responsibilities), the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and White House assistants and heads of agencies 
with particular international responsibilities. Added to the list 
were the Ambassadors to four key countries: France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. Thus a list was compiled for each admin- 
istration, giving a total of 513 names (32 under oosevelt, 122 under 
Truman, 124 under Eisenhower, 74 under Kennedy, 92 under Johnson, and 
69 under Nixon). 
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Table 3-1 
Per Cent of Foreign Policy Sfficials (1945-1972) 
Who Were Also Members of the CFR 


Per cent who were members prior to or during firstyear 
in office 26% 
452 
Additional per cent who were members who joined during 
or shortly after period of office 19% 


Per cent who were not members by shortly after 
period of office* gos 

1007 (N is 513)** 
*Note that sore of these may have joined in later years 

for which meebershio was not checked. The 45% total of those 

who were merbers is therefore a rinizal percentage. This obser- 

a applies to the other membership tables in the chapter as 

well. 
**Hote that 513 is not the total nucber of individuals, 

since an individual who served under two different Presidents 


is counted twice, so that Council] membership can be checked for 
each period. : 


These results show that Council mexbership arong foreign policy 
officials has been substantial while falling short of a majority. 
For this set of officials it would be incorrect to claim that Council 
readership was a compulsory “rite of passaoce” (Barnet, 1972:49) or 
an exclusive poel fros which all officials were recruited. The pro- 
portion recruited froa the Council mezbership comes to approximately 


one out of every four. From a few anecdotes that have become public, 
it is clear that this representation is not just the result of 


chance. During the Second World War, John J. McCloy was personnel 
chief under Secretary of War Stimson. He is quoted by Joseph Kraft 
(1958:67) as saying, “whenever we needed a fan we thumbed through the 
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roll of Councfl members and put through a call to New York". Hamilton 
Fish Arestrong confirmed the continuation of such ties, "Often a 
friend in Washington would call and say, ‘Who do you know who knows 
anything about black Africa?’ Usually the people I knew were Council 
werbers." (Lukas, 1971:126). On a list of State Department prospects. 
prepared fer Kennedy, 63 out of 82 were Council members (Lukas, 1971:126). 
And Councf] staffer John Franklin Campbell (1971:51) told of talking 
with a staff man for Lindsay's Presidential campaign, who lamented 
the lack of alternatives to "Cy Vance and those other people he knows 
froa the Council". 

The substantial representation of the Council members among top 
offictals, together with such comments as those above, does indicate 
that while the Council may not be the only recrufting pool, it fs an 
important one. George Franklin, former Executive Director of the 
Council, previded confirmation for this impression in responding to 
a question about the principal functions of the Council. Among the 
functions nentioned (Franklin interview, October 2, 1972) was as 
a place (to meet) for people, many who already have or will have a role 
fn government. A chance is provided for younger people to meet with 
older people, and in some cases people get known and later chosen for 
Government positions. It can be seen from Franklin's comment that 
through the Council a network of relationships is being established, 
which is Ifkely to be called upon when policy-makers are being re- 
cruited. Sone of those relationships would undoubtedly exist whether 
or not the formal Council organfzation existed. But, whether through 


the results of the organization's exfstence or through some other means 
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Counc!1] members are recruited in substantial numbers to serve 
in high office. It is unlikely that any other private organization 
has an equivalent representation. Lukas aptly observes, "If 
you want to make foreign policy, there's no better fraternity to 
belong to than the Council" (Lukas, 1971:125). 

It fs clear that many top foreign policy officials are recruited 
from the mebership of the Council on Foreign Relations. But the 
figures also indicate that the process works in the opposite d{i- 
rection as well. For shortly after completing their terms in office, 
a total of 45% of the officials in the list were Council members. 
Nineteen per cent of the total had joined the Council after entering 
into office. As noted in the previous chapter, the Council's Board 
of Directors chooses the membership, and there is a deliberate at- 
tempt to see that the key sectors of government, business, and 
academfa are appropriately represented. If Council members already 
fin government keep their eyes open, it fs quite possible for them to 
take note of other officials who might be good Council members and 
suggest them to the Membership Committee. Just as the career route 
to high office may often include Council membership, so one of the 
routes to Council membership fs through holding high office in the 
government. What this means for the character of the Council itself 
will be explored in a izter chapter. 

We have seen that Council membership can have preceded being 
chosen for office as a foreign policy official, or follow on service 
in office. Some additional light can be thrown on the meaning of the 


Council-government overlap in membership by looking at the career 
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patterns of the officials involved. Those career patterns di- 
vide into two large categories and one smaller one.2 The largest 
number are what is called here "in-and-outers", for whom government 
service alternates with time spent in private life, whether that 
second career be in business, law, academic life, or in some other 
field. The second category is of career officials, whose career is 
spent primarily in government service. The third, much smaller 
category consists of men who have made careers in electoral politics. 
Taking the career patterns of the men in the list prior to their 
terms of office, and eliminating 12 for whom it was not possible to 


find information on career pattern, we get the breakdown shown in 


Table 3-2. 


Table 3-2 
Foreign Policy Officials, 1945-1972 
Distribution in Three Categories of Career Pattern 


In-and-outers ; 60% 
Career Officials 34% 
Politicians 


5% 
992 * (N fs 502) 


* does not sum to 100% due to rounding error. 


From what we know about the Council, several hypotheses about 
Council membership among these different groups of officials can be 


developed. In-and-outers are more likely to be Council members before 
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serving in high office, the Counci] thus serving for them as an 
entree. Career officials, on the other hand, are more likely to 
come to the attention of the Counct1 as a result of their service in 
the government and are brought into the Council later. Elected 
politicians are likely to have comparatively little connection with 
the Council. It can be seen from Table 3-3 that these hypotheses 


are generally confirmed. 


Table 3-3 
Counci] Membership of Foretgn Policy Officials, by Career Pattern 


In-and- Career 

Outers Officials Politicians 
Per cent of officials 332% 17% 16% 
who were members prior 
to or during first year 52% 37% 20% 
in office 
Additional per cent of 19% 20% 4% 


officials who joined 

during or shortly after 

period of office 

Per cent of officials who 48% 63% 80% 


were not members by 
shortly after period of 


office 
OTAL 100% (K 1s 304) 100% (N 1s 173)” TOO% (N fs 25) 


In-and-outers are more likely to be Counci] members before their 
term of office. And politicians are generally less likely to be or 
to become Counci!] members. Moreover, the number of career officials 
who are members of the Counc{] increases considerably during their 


terms of office, but so does the number of in-ard-outers. Recruiting 
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{nto the Council continues for of fice-holders of both career patterns, 
with the result that in-and-outers are consistently more likely to be 
Council members, whether before spending time as a high foreign policy 
official or afterwards. 

The State Department 1s the department charsed most specifically 
with the administration of foreign policy. Moreover, close relation- 
ships between the Counct] and that department were developed during 
the War - Peace Studies Project. It is likely that the overlap of 
government service and Council membership would be particularly notice- 
able in the State Department. When the officials on the list are sorted 
by department (the Ambassadors being classified under the State Depart- 


ment), that impression 4s confirmed, as can be seen in Table 3-4. 


Table 3-4 
Counci] Membership of Foreign Policy Officials, by Agency 


State Oepartment Other Eovern- 


ment Desert- 
ments & Asencfes 


Per cent of officials who were members 

prior to or during first year in office* 302 198), 
56% 35% 

Additional per cent of officials who J 

Joined during or shortly after period 26% 16% 

of office** : 


Per cent of officials who weve not mem- 


bers by shortly after period of office*** 44% Wf 653° 
TOOZ(N 4s 230) TOOZ(M 4s 283) 


*Abbreviated in subsequent tables as “Per cent members tefore®. 
*#hpbreviated in subsequent tables as "Additional per cent*. 
***Anbreviated in subsequent tables as "Per cent not members”. 
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Looking at both career pattern and department in the same table, 
one notices that the combined effects result in a particularly large 
percentage of State Department in-and-outers associated with the Coun- 
cil. As shown in Table 3-5, fully one-half of that category were 
Council members prior to their terms of office, and following those 


terms of office, more than two-thirds were Council members. 


Table 3-5 


Council Membership of Foreign Policy Officials, 
by Agency and Career Pattern*® 


State Oepartment Other Government 


Oepartments & Agencies 
In-and-outers 


Per cent members before | 50% 24% 
69% 42% 
Additional per cent 19% 18% 
Per cent not members 31% 58% 
1O6Z(N is 111) TOOZ(N fs 193) 
Career Officials 
Per cent members before 20% 13% 
46% 24% 
Additional per cent 26% 11%. 
Per cent not members 542 76% 
TOOZ(N is 105) TOOZ(N is 68) 


*Politicians omitted because of insufficient numbers. 
It also fs plausible to hypothesize that officials at the very 
top levels were more likely to be Council members than others at Tower 


ranks. To test this hypothesis a category was isolated consisting of 
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the President, Cabinet members, the National Security Adviser, and 
the director of the CIA. Table 3-6 shows that this hypothesis re- 
ceives only partial confirmation, with a small effect on prior mem= 
bership. More of the lower ranked officials joined the Council 
during their terms of office, bringing the total per cent of mem- 
bership up to that of the Cabinet rank officials. 


Table 3-6 
Council Membership of Foreign Policy Officials, by Rank 


Cabinet Rank* Lower Rank 
Per cent members before 35% 25% 
: 43% 45% 
Additional per cent 8% 20% 
Per cent not members 57% 55% 
TOOZ(N is 69) TOOZ(N is 444) 


*Includes President, National Security Adviser, CIA Director, 
Secretaries of State, Defense (Earlier, War and Navy), Commerce, 
and Treasury. 

Finally, it remains to be seen if there are any systematic 
differences by administration, or if the election of different Presi- 
dents makes little difference in the extent to which the Council is 
represented in government office. When asked about the role of the 
Ceuncil in government, David MacEachron, Deputy Executive Director of 
the Council, responded (interview, September 26, 1972) that the Coun- 
cil had been in close contact with government since World War II, and 
had felt particularly close to the Eisenhower and Kennedy admir.{stra- 
tions, and somewhat more distant from the Johnson and Nixon administra- 


tions. Such impressions do not appear, however, to be closely related 
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to the overall quantitative pattern as reflected in Table 3-7. 


Table 3-7 
Counc{] Membership of Foreign Policy Officials, by Administration 


Per cent members Additional Per cent not N 
before per cent members 

Roosevelt(last 34% 16% 50% 32 
year only) 
Truman 14% 28% 58% 122 
E{senhower 22% 18% 60% 124 
Kennedy 41% 10% 49% 74 
Johnson 33% 24% 43% 92 
Nixon(3 years 29% 4% 67% 69 
only) 


While there does exist some variation between administrations, 
it is difficult to find any pattern followed by that varfation, efther 
that suggested by MacEachron's comments or another pattern. The par- 
ticularly low percentage added during Nixon's term 1s most likely due 
to the fact that his administration 1s still in office, giving less 
chance so far for new Counc{] members to be recruited from his admini- 
stration. If one were to rank closeness to the Counc{? by prior mem- 
bership, Kennedy would be closest, followed by Roosevelt, Johnson, 
Efsentower, Nixon. Yet the differences do not seem so dramatic that 
one would want to attribute any great substantive importance to them. 
. Nor are the differences particularly striking when the admini- 
strations are grouped by party, as in Table 3-8. 
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Table 3-8 


Council Menbership of Foreign Policy Officials, 
by Party of Administration 


Democrat Republican 
Per cent members before 28% 24% 
49% 36% 
Additional per cent 21% 12% 
Per cent non members 51% : 642 _ 
100% (N 1s 320) 100% (N is 193) 


At first glance the difference between Democrat and Republican in 
subsequent membership might seem worth taking note of, but one 

should remember that the percentage for Nixon might be considerably 
higher if it were possible to take into account the full length of 
the Nixon administration. Caution is indicated in claiming very 

much significance for the difference. Thus, there fs a stight 
tendency for the Democratic administratiors to have a higher proportion 
of Council] membership. At any rate, it should be quite clear that 
there are no radically different patterns of relationship with the 
Council between supposedly more “Establishment” Republican adminis- 


trations and the supposedly more “populist” Democratic ones. 


Summary 
This review of foreign policy officials from 1945 through 1972 


has produced, in quantitative terms, several results. More than one- 
fourth of the officials had been members of the Council] on Foreign 
Relations prior to their terms of office. During or shortly after 
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their tenns of office, an additional 20% became members of the Counci}. 
Thus large numbers have been Council members, but stf1l less than 3 
majority. A slightly greater number were not Council] members either 
before, during, or immedfately after their terms of office, although 
some of these may have joined the Council fn later years. Looking at 
different categories of officials, it has been shown that State Depart- 
ment officials, on the one hand, and those with an “fn-and-out" 
career pattern on the other, are more likely to be Counc{] members. 
Those both in the State Department and with an “fn-and-out" career 
pattern are particularly likely to have been Counct) members, one 
half of them before thefr terms of office and two-thirds in total by 
shortly after the completion of those terms. Rank and administration 
fn which they served, however, proved to have relatively little effect 
on the percentage of officials who were Councf] members. 

In the quantitative approach taken in this chapter, each official 
who was at the same time a Councf] member fs taken as equivalent. Yet 
ft should be obvious that within an administration not all officials 
play equalty important roles, nor are the most important figures 
always fn the same posts. Moreover, Councf] membership fs unlikely 
to mean the same thing for each official who fs a member. Involvement 
in the council may range from quite perfpheral to a central leadership 
position. Therefore it is important to supplement the first part of 
this chapter with a more descriptive examination, administration by 
administration, of what role Council members may have played, and 


what thetr membership.{n the Councf] may have had to do with their 
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role as government officials. 


The Roosevelt Administration 


The close relationship of the Council to the wartime Roosevelt 


administration has already been indicated in the discussion of the 
War-Peace Studfes (Chapter II). The important role of Norman Davis 
as unofficial advisor to Secretary of State Cordell Hull has also 
been mentioned in that connection. In the War Department, Secretary 
Stimson, author and study group leader for the Council, as well as 
protege of the Council's original Honorary President Elfhu Root, 
occupfed one of the key posts. Its importance was accentuated by 
the fact that the country was actually at war. Council officials 
look back to this perfod as one of very close contact between 
Council and government, and there 1s no reason to doubt their 
impression. John J. McCloy's role in recruiting Council members for 
government service, mentioned earlfer, is another concrete indication 
of the Council's strong position during the last years of the Roose- 


velt administration. 


The Truman Administration 

During the Truman administration, the position of Secretary of 
State was consistently occupied by men without a prior history of 
closeness to the Council. Secretaries Byrnes and Marshall were not 
members of the Council at all, while Secretary Acheson had become a 
Council member by 1950. There is no indication, however, that he 


was an especially active participant in Council activities. However, 
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several men in roles almost as crucial as that of Acheson had much 
closer relationships with the Council on Foreign Relations. Most 
prominent among them was Averell Harriman, a Council member since 
1925 and a director of tne Council from 1950 through 1955, a period 
which includes his service as Special Assistant to President Truman. 
Earlier, Harriman had served as Ambassador to the Sovfet Union, 
Secretary of Conmerce, and Director of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Illustrative of the kind of ties a personal presence 
such as his makes possible is the fact that when Efsenhower was 
appointed Commander of NATO, a meeting of the Council discussed the 
terms of his appointment, with which he was dissatisfied. By 
contacting Harriman at the White House, they succeeded in ouickly 
modifying those terms. 

Another Council director, Lewis Douglas, served in the post of 
Ambassador to London from 1948 through 1950. Pobert Lovett, first 
Under Secretary of State and then Secretary of Defense, had earlier 
been a Council member, although his membership had lapsed at the time 
of his appointment. Nevertheless, his ties with the Council had 
remained close enough for him to request a briefing session from the 
Council just before taking office as Under Secretary. He told 
Joseph Kraft (1958:68) that he “came away from the session with the 
firm conviction that {it would be our principal task at State to 
awaken the nation to the dangers of Communist aggress fon.” 

Others close to the Council serving in important positions fn 
the Truman administration included John J. McCloy as High Commissioner 
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to Germany. McCloy had used the Council as a recruiting pool while 
assistant to Stimson, had participated in a Council] study group on 
Germany before being chosen for his position, and by 1953 was Chair- 
man of the Board of the Council. William Clayton, who played a very 
important role as Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs (see 
the case study on Germany in the next chapter), was also a long-term 
Council member. William C. Foster, serving as Under Secretary of 
Commerce under Harriman, and not a Council member at the time, seems 
to reflect the reverse pattern from government to Council, as he 


turns up as a Council member by 1955, and by 1959 is elected a director. 


The Eisenhower Administration 

While the Council had solid representation in the Truman adminis- 
tration through the person of Harriman in particular, it stood even 
closer to the center of the Eisenhower administration. President 
Eisenhower had been a member while at Columbia University. Eisenhower 
led the Council study group on Western Europe in 1949. Joseph Kraft 
quotes another member of that group as saying that “Whatever General 
Eisenhower knows about economics, he learned at the study group meetings" 
(Kraft, 1958:66). It would be hard to determine exactly how much 
Eisenhower knew before and to what extent he was affected by the delib- 
erations of the study group. That his participation placed him in 
particularly close touch with the Council is undeniable, as {fs also 
apparent in the incident already recounted, in which through Council 


contacts his. terms of appointment as NATO commander were reworked. 
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Perhaps of even greater importance in the close ties of the 
Eisenhower administration with the Council on Foreign Relations was 
the presence in two key posts of John Foster Dulles and Allen Dulles. 
During the Eisenhower years under Foster Dulles the State Department 
played a central role in foreign policy formation; Oulles himself 
became the most prominent figure in the diplomacy of the administration. 
And under Allen Dulles the CIA played a prominent, if clandestine, 
role as well, with notable "successes" in Guatemala and Iran. Both 
Dulles brothers were not only Council members since the 1920s, but 
also active in the Council's programs, and, in the case of Allen 
Dulles, among its most important leaders. Allen Oulles served as a 
Council director from 1927 until his death in 1969, remaining as a 
director whether in or out of government office. From 1946 through 
1959 he had served as Council president, and took an active role in 
its study groups (including the War-Peace Studies Project) and {ts 
publication program. 

Also prominent in the Eisenhower administration was Dulles’ 
successor as Council President, Henry M. Wriston, who was brought in 
to help reorganize the Foreign Service. Gabriel Hauge, special 
assistant to the President for economic affairs, was later to become 
a Counc{] director, as was Douglas Dillon, Ambassador to France, whose 
father had been one of the early Council members. If {n quantitative 
terms the Efsenhower administration 1s somewhat less involved with 
the Council than Democratic administrations (see Table 3-7), the 
quality of the relationships seem significant enough to warrant David 
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MacEachron‘s observation that the Council] felt close to the 


Eisenhower administration. 


The Kennedy Administration 
For Kennedy, the recruitment of a number of top officials from 
the “eastern Establishment” was an important part of his strategy of 
establishing confidence in his Presidency. Arthur Schtesinger's 
comments on the process of recruftment are quite revealing in this 
respect, and worth quoting in some detail: 
Kennedy's acquaintance had, indeed, certain limitations. 

. . In particular, he was little acquainted in the New York 
financial and legal community - that arsenal of talent which 
had so long furnished a steady supply of always orthodox and 
often able people to Democratic as well as Republican administra- 
tions.This community was the heart of the American Establish- 
ment. Its household deities were Henry L. Stimson and Elihu 

Root; its present leaders, Robert A. Lovett and John J. McCloy; 


its front organizations, the Rockefeller, Ford and Carnegie 
foundations and the Counci] on Foreign Relations; its organs, 


the New York Times and Foreign Affairs. .. 

The New York EstabTishment had Tooked on Xennedy with some 
suspicion. . . Now that he was President, however, they were 
prepared to rally round; and, now that he was President, he 
was prepared to receive them. This too was part of the strategy 
of reassurance. 

Schlesinger, 1965:128-129 
The chfef agent jn this aspect of recruitment was Robert Lovett, 
to whom Kennedy first offered his choice of Defense, State, or 
Treasury. Lovett, due to health problems, declined, but was willing 
to make suggestions. Also due largely to his poor health, Lovett 
had participated relatively little in organizational activities for 
some years and hac let his Counci] membership lapse. He remained, 


however, very much a part of the informal network of contacts with 
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which the Council was associated and had a number of names ready for 
Kennedy. For Defense Lovett suggested McNamara, who had worked under 
him in the Defense Department (McHamara was not a Council member). 
For Treasury Kennedy chose Douglas Dillon, who had served under 
Eisenhower, and who was to become a Council director shortly after 
his service under Kennedy. Dean Rusk, who was suggested by Lovett 
for Secretary of State, had been active in the Council, and according 
to MacEachron (interview, September 26, 1972), as well as Schlesinger 
(1965:141), was called to Kennedy's attention partially as a result 
of a 1960 article he wrote for Foreign Affairs. It is an interesting 
commentary on the close relationships among the people in the Estab- 
lishment's "front organization,” to use Schlesinger's term, that 
five of the men who were being mentioned for the position of Secretary 
of State were at a meeting of the Rockefeller Foundation voard when 

President Kennedy first contacted Rusk. Others in that meeting, 
according to Schlesinger (1965:141) were Lovett, McCloy, Chester 
Bowles and Ralph Bunche. All except Lovett currently were Counci} 
members, and McCloy was the current President. 

Perhaps of most importance among the foreign policy figures of 
the Kennedy administration was McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. Bundy's ties with the 
Council on Foreign Relations were long-standing and close. His 
father Harvey Bundy had been a member since 1935, and he himself had 
become a member and served as a Council fellow working with the 


Eisenhower study group on Europe in 1948-1949. His brother William 
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Bundy, served in the Pentagon under Kennedy and previously in the 
CIA, later becoming Assistant Secretary of State for East Asia under 
Johnson, a Council on Foreign Relations director {n 1964, and new 
editor of {ts magazine Foreign Affairs in 1972. McSeorge Bundy's 
personal ties with central Counc{l figures also were close. He had 
been a confidant of Henry Stimson and helped edit his memoirs. When 
a controversy arose over Willfam Bundy's appointment to Fore{gn 
‘Affairs, Counc{] board chairman Rockefeller responded by commenting 
that, "Why, I’ve known the two Bundy brothers since they were little 
boys" (Campbell, 1971:50). Thus McGeorge Bundy, referred to as "one 
of the most powerful men in the inner circle of advisers with direct 
access to the President” (Tanzer, 1951:31), could draw on both personal 


ties with Council officials and experfence {n working for the Counc{]. 


The Johnson Administration 

According to MacEachron, the Council] felt somewhat more distant 
from the Johnson administration. And while the Counc{] still had 
strong representation among policy-makers, it fs understandable that 
they might not have felt as close to the center, particularly in the 
later years of the Johnson administration. McNamara still was not a 
Counc{] member. McGeorge Bundy still was there unti] 1966, as was 
Dean Rusk for Johnson's full administration. And Walt Rostow, McGeorge 


Bundy's successor, had been a Council member since 1955. William 
Bundy occupied the key post of Ass{stant Secretary of State for the 


Far East, taking much of the responsibility for dealing with Vietnam. 
George Ball, a Council member since 1950, served in the key post of 
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Under Secretary of State until 1967. He was replaced, however, by 
Nicholas Katzenbach, not yet a Council sender. The second part of 
Johnson's administration, it should also be resexbered, was the 
period of the escalation of the war in Yietnas, and eventually of 
rising doubts about Johnson's Yietna? policy even anong Establishnent 
figures. The hard line taken by the central figures of Qusk and 
Rostow may have served to create seme feelincs of lack of comruni- 
cation with the Council ficures in New York who eventually proved 
open, for the most cart, to some limited cuestioning of the molicy.3 

It would be a sistake, however, to rake too much of this supposed 
divergence. Perhaps even core irsortantiy, several imoortant figures 
in the Johnson acrinistration, such as 8111 “oyers froa the White 
House, and Cyrus Yance and Paul Warnke fron the Departzent of 
Defense, anoeared on the list of Council merhers shortly after leaving 
office. This ray indicate that the Council directors felt a need to 
broaden their organization and deal with a probles of lack of contact. 


None of these three men had even been Council members before 1965. 


The Nixon Administration 

It is comonplace to note that under the Nixon actinistration 
there has been an unorecedented concentration of decision-making on 
foreign policy in the White House under the leadership of President 
Nixon and Henry Kissinoer. Kissinger’s career has been molded to a 
great extent by his relationship with the Council on Forefon Relations. 
In the preface to his book Necessity for Choice (Kissinoer, 1961:xf), 
he notes that “the Councfl on Foreign Relations gave me my first 
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opportunity to work systematically on problems of foreign policy. My 
relations with it have remained close and my admiration for it, if 
anything, increased." Kissinger's first book dealing with foreign 
policy issues was written as a result of a Council study group, which 
included a number of key Council figures such as Frank Altschul, 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Caryl Haskins, James A. Perkins, and David 
Rockefeller. The book Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy became a 
best seller, widely discussed among policy-makers. While still at the 
Council, he became the director of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Study 
on Goals for Americans, drafting the International Security section 
of the report, with a panel partially drawn from the same group who 
had participated in the Council study. Thereafter he became one of 
Nelson Rockefeller's foreign policy advisers, while returning to his 
post at Harvard. In 1965 another Kissinger book The Troubled Partner- 


ship came out of lectures at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
developed while he was on the steering comnittee for the Council's 
Atlantic Policy Studies. Since 1965 Kissinger has served on the edi- 
torial advisory board of Foreign Affairs magazine, and in 1973 fs 
still on that board. 

Although MacEachron noted (interview, September 26, 1972) that 
were it not for Kissinger the Council would not feel particularly 
close to the Nixon administration,4 there are several other key 


figures in the making of Nixon foreign policy who are close to the 
Council, particularly in areas dealing with international economic 


policy. Fred Bergsten, a member of Kissinger's staff, has been 


involved in developing proposals for international monetary reform, 
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while working at the Brookings Institution and with Council study 
groups on the topic. Paul Volcker, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury with particular responsibility for monetary affairs, is a 
Council member who perfectly fits the in-and-outer pattern with his 
shifts between the government and his posts at Chase Manhattan Bank 
(including, most recently, Vice-President). Peter Flanigan, the 
President's counsel on international economic affairs, fits the same 
pattern with his Council membership and his former position as a 
partner with Dillon, Read and Company. David Rockefeller of Chase 
Manhattan Bank and Douglas Dillon of Dillon, Read are both among 


the Council's directors. 


Sunmary. 

This survey of the post-war administrations tends to accentuate 
the conclusion from the quantitative evidence that at no time since 
the Second World War has the Council on Foreign Relations, and, in 
particular the Council leadership, been without substantial, direct, 
and personal involvement in and access to top] evels of foreign 
policy officialdom. The evidence falls short of showing any monopoly 
of such positions by Council members. But it is quite clear that the 
position of the Council, as organization and as comunity, is of a 
magnitude and consistency unrivalled by any other private group in 


American society. 
The question still remains: what is the meaning of that partici- 


pation for the foreign policy decision-making that goes on? That 
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question can be aporoached, however, only after a more detailed study 
of a number of decisions and policy areas. That is the task of the 


next chapter. 


Footnotes 


Tagencies included were the following: Export-Import Bank, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Economic Cooperation Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, Foreign Operations Administration, United States 
Information Service, International Cooperation Administration, Peace 
Corps, Agency for International Oevelopment, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, Foreign Economic Administration, Office of War Infroma- 
tion, Organization for Strategic Services, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Central Intelligence Agency, National Security Council. 


2The career patterns were determined by examining the job history 
of each official prior to his term of office. Officials were determined 
to be career officials if their previous employment, with only short 
breaks at most, was confined to goverrment service. If an official 
had spent time in an elected office for a substantial proportion of 
his previous career, however, he was classified as a politician. 
Those with a pattern of alternation between employment in the private 
sector and government service were classified as "“in-and-outers” (a 
term originated by Richard Neustadt). The source of the information 
about officials was Who's Who in America; for 1] individuals {t was 
impossible to locate enough information to determine career patterns. 

It was thought important to distinguish the three career patterns 
because the consequences of the different patterns for ties of the 
official outside the government are likely to be quite distinct. A 
politician, particularly one with a national constituency, is forced 
to develop a wide variety of ties in the course cf running for office, 
in order to raise funds to finance campaigns and to gain the political 
support necessary to win. An ‘in-and-outer’ by definition has exten- 
sive contacts with some part of the private sector, most frequently 
business, law, or the university. A career official, on the other hand, 
may well have ties of friendship and kinship to the non-governmental 
world, but will have spent a much greater portion of his time in 
intra-governmental contacts, important for his daily work and for his 
prospects of promotion. Although there is no reported evidence on the 
different patterns of socialization and opinion-formation that are 
likely to be present among these three different categories of offi- 
cfals, there must be important differences in how these processes 
take place. Such differences in process may or may not lead to 
different opinions or behavior in the foreign policy area. 
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3For some discussion of the Council leaders and opinions on the 
Indochina War, see Lukas (1971), Hodgson (1973), as well as Hoopes 
(1969) and Halberstam (1972). 


4the possibility for substantial diverqence between the Nixon 
Administration and the Council on Foreign Relations is enhanced by 
Nixon's background of ties with regional financial interest groups, 
and indeed with organized crime - the “sun belt". See NACLA’s Latin 
America and Ersire Penort, October, 1972, which has a special issue 
on Nixon and tne Election, and Sale (1973), which deals with many of 
the same theses. Particularly striking as an indicator of possible 
divergence is Kissinger's recently (November, 1973) expressed disgust 
with the European allies of the United States, at a time when one of 
the major emohases of the Council fis the need to maintain and improve 
the collaboration of the major capitalist powers (U.S.A., Japan, and 
Western Europe). 


APPENDIX 3 
Foreign Policy Officials, 1945-1972 


Roosevelt Administration, 1945 Position CFR Membership 
(Career Pattern) 1940 1948 1950 

Acheson, Dean (1) Asst. Sec. of State x 
Arnold, Gen. H.H. (C) Commanding General, 

Army Air Forces 
Bard, Ralph A. (1) Under Sec., Navy 
Bell, Daniel ¥. (1) Under Sec., Treasury 
Burden, W.A.M. (1} Asst. Sec., Comm. x x x 
Clayton, W.L. (1) Asst. Sec., State x x x 
Crowley, Leo T. (1) Administrator, Foreign 

: Economic Admin. 

Davis, Elmer (1) Director, Ofc. of 

War Information x 
Donovan, Maj.Gen. W.J. (1) Oirector, OSS x x x 
Dunn, James C. (C) Asst. Sec., State 
Forrestal, James (1) Sec. of Navy 
Gates, Artemus L. (1) Asst. Sec., Navy x x 
Grew, Joseph C. (C) Under Sec., State x x x 


Hackworth, Green H. (C) Legal Advisor, State 
Harrison, Wallace K. (1) Dep.Coord., Ofc. of 


Inter-Amer Affairs x 
Hensel, H. Struve (1) Asst. Sec., Navy 
Holmes, Julius C. (C) Asst. Sec., State x 


King, Fleet Ady. E.J. (C) Chief of Naval Ops 
Leahy, Fleet Adm. W.0. (C) Chief of Staff 
Lovett, Robert A. (1) Asst. Sec., War x 
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McCloy, John J. (1) Asst. Sec., War x x x 
MacLeish, Archibald (1) Asst. Sec., State 

Marshall, Gen. George C. (C)Chief of Staff, Army 

Morgenthau , Henry, Jr. (I) Sec. of Treasury 


Pasvolsky, Leo (I) Spec.Asst. to Sec.State x x x 
Patterson, Robert P. (I) Under Sec., War x 
Rockefeller, Nelson (I) Asst. Sec., State x x x 
Roosevelt, F.0. (P) President 

Stettinius, E.R., Jr. (1) Sec. of State x 


Stimson, H.L. (I) 
Taylor, Wayne C. (I) 
Wallace, Henry A. (I) 


Sec. of War 
Under Sec., Commerce 
Sec. of Commerce 


Truman Administration, 1945-1952 Position 


Acheson, Dean (1) 


Under Sec., State 
Sec of State 


Alexander, Archibald S. (1) Under Sec., Army 


Allen, George Vv. (C) Asst. Sec., State x 
Allison, John M4. (C) Asst. Sec., State 
Armour, Norman (C) Asst. Sec., State x 
Armstrong, W. Park (1) Spec.Asst., Sec. State 
Arnold, Gen. H.H. (C) Commanding General 
: Army Air Forces 
Austin, Warren R. (P) Representative, U.N. 
Barrett, Edward W. (I Asst. Sec., State x 
Barrows, Arthur S. (I Under Sec., AF 
Bell, Daniel W. (1) Under Sec., Treasury 
Bendetsen, Karl R. (1) nder Sec., Army 
Benton, William (I) Asst. Sec., State x 
Blaisdell, Thomas C.,Jr.(I) Asst. Sec., Commerce 
Bohlen, Charles £. (C) Counselor, State x 
Boyer, M.W. (I) Genl.Mor., AEC 
Braden, Spruille (1) Asst. Sec., State x 
Bradley, Gen. Omar N. (C) Chief of Staff, Arny 

Chron., JCS 
Brown, John Nicholas (1) Asst. Sec., Navy x 
Bruce, David K.E. (I) Ambassador, France 

Under Sec., State x 
Burden, W.A.M. Asst. Sec., Commerce x 
purvsasdedse i n Hef) asst Sf: okie gesees® 
yrnes, Ja 3 
Byroade, Henry A. (C) Asst. oat “State x 
Caffery, Jefferson (C) Ambassador, France 
Clayton, W.L. (1) Asst. Sec., State x 
Cohen, Benjamin V. (1) Counselor, State x 


CFR Membership 
1950 1955 


Collins, Gen. J.Lawton{C) 


Crowley, Leo T. (1) 
Davis, Elmer (1) 
Dean, Gordon (C) 


Denfteld, Adm. Louis (C) 
Gonovan, Maj.Gen. W.J. (I) 


Douglas, Lewis W. (1) 
Draper, W.H., Jr. (1) 
Ounn, James C. (C) 

Early, Stephen T. (I) 
Eddy, Willfam A. (1) 


Efsenhower, Gen. D.D. (C) 


Fahy, Charies (I) 
Fechtler, Adm. wW.C. (C) 


Fintetter, Thomas K. (I) 


Fisher, Adrtan (C) 
Foley, Edward H. (I) 
Forrestal, James (1) 


Foster, Willfam C. (I) 


Gardner, 0. Max (I) 

Gaston, Herbert A. (I) 
Gates, Artemus L. (1) 
Gifford, Walter S. Ny 


Gilpatric, Roswell L. (1) 
(1) 


Gotaas, Col. Harold B. 


Gray, Gordon (1) 
Gross, Ernest A. (I) 
Hackworth, Sreen H. (C) 


Harriman, W. Averell (1) 


Hensel, H. Struve (I) 
Hickerson, John D. (C) 
Hilldring, John H. (C) 


Chief of Staff, Army 
Administrator, FEA 
Director, OWI 
Chairman, AEC 

Chief Naval Ops 
Director, OSS 
Aebassador, U.K. 
Under Sec., Army 
Asst. Sec., State 
Under Sec., Defense 
Spec.Asst., Sec.State 
Chief of Staff, Army 
Legal Advisor, State 
Chief of Naval Ops 
Sec. of AF 

Legal Adviser, State 
Under Sec., Treasury - 
Sec. of Navy 

Sec. of Defense 
Under Sec., Commerce 
Acministrator, ECA 
Under Sec., Treasury 


Chrmn., Export-Import Bk 


Under Sec., Navy 
fnbassador, U.K. 
Under Sec., AF 


Act.Oir., Ofc. Inter-Am. 


Affairs 

Sec., Amny 

Asst. Sec., State 
Legal Adviser, State 
Sec. Commerce; Ambass. 


USS2: Dir. Mutual Secur.x 


Asst. Sec., Navy 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 


H{llenkoetter, R.Adm.R.H.(C)Oir., CIA 


Hoffman, Paul G. (1) 


Humelsine, Carlisle H. (I) 
Jamieson, Francis A. (1) 


Johnson, Louis A. (I) 
Kennan, George F. (C) 
Kenney: W. John ft 
Kimball, Dan A. 


King, Fleet Adm. ‘0 J. (C) 


Kirk, Adm. Alan £. (C) 
Lay, James S., Jr. (1) 


Leahy, Fleet Adm.W.D. (C) 


Adein., ECA 
Dep.Under Sec., State 
fet.Dir., Ofc. Inter- 
feer. Affairs 

Sec. Defense 
Counselor, State 
’sst. Sec., Navy 
Under Sec., Navy 
Chief Naval Ops 
febass., USSR 
Exec.Sec., NSC 

Chief of Staff 


uM 


“ux 
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“um 


ue 


Lilfenthal, David E. (1) 


Lovett, Robert A. (1) 


McCarthy, Frank (1) 
McCloy, John J. (I) 


McCone, John A. (1) 
McCormack, Alfred (1) 
McFail, Jack K. (C) 
McGhee, George C. (1) 


Chrmn, AEC 

Asst. Sec., War 

Under Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., War 

High Comm. , Germany 
Under Sec., AF 

Spec. Asst., Sec.State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 


Marshall, Gen. George C. (C)Chief of Staff, Army 


Sec. of State 


Martin, W. McC., Jr. (I) Chron .Export-Import Bk 
Matthews, Francis P. (1) Sec. of Navy 
Matthews, H. Freeman (C) Dep.Under Sec., State 


Miller, Edward G. (I) 
Miller, R.C. (C) 

Nash, Frank C. (1) 
Nimitz, Fl.Adm.C.W. (C) 
Norton, Garrison (I) 
Pace, Frank, dr. (1) 
Pasvolsky, Leo (1) 


Patterson, Robert P. (I) 


Perkins, George W. (I) 
Petersen, Howard C. (1) 
Peurifoy, John E. (c) 
Pike, Sumner T. (I 
Royall, Kenneth C. (1) 
Rusk, Dean (C) 


Russell, Donald S. (I) 


Saltzman, Charles E. (1) 


Sargent, Howland H. (C) 
Sawyer, Charles (P) 
Schindler, Alfred (1) 


Schneider, J. Thomas (1) 


Sherman, Adm. F.P. (C) 
Smith, Walter B. (C) 


Snyder, John W. (I) 


Souers, Rear Adm. S.W. (TI) 


Spaatz, Gen Carl (C) 
Sullivan, John L. (1) 
Symington, W.S. {1) 


Thorp, Willard ee (b )- 
Truman, Harry § 


Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., Commerce 
Asst. Sec., Defense 
Chief of Naval Ops 
Asst. Sec., State 
Sec. of Army 
Spec.Asst., Sec.State 
Sec. of War 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., War 
Asst. Sec., State 
Chairman, AEC 
Under Sec., War 
Dep.Under Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Sec. of Commerce 
Under Sec., Commerce 
Asst. Sec., Commerce 
Chief of Naval Ops 
Ambassador, USSR 
Director, CIA 
Sec. of Treasury 
Oirector, CIA 
Commanding General 
Army Air Forces 
Asst.Sec., Navy 
Under Sec., Navy 
Asst.Sec., War 
Sec. of AF 


Asst. Sec., State 
President 


Vandenberg, Lt. a Hoyt (C)Dfrector, CIA 


Vinson, Fred M. (P) 
Wallace, Henry A. (1) 
Webb, James E. (1) 


Sec. of Treasury 
Sec. of Commerce 
Under Sec., State 
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Whitehatr, Francis P. (I) 


Whitney, C.V.(1) 
Wiggins, A.L.M. (1) 
Ntlson, Carroll &.(1) 
Winant, John G. (P) 


Eisenhower Administration, 


1953-1960 


Achilles, Theodore C. (C) 
Aldrich, Winthrop W. (1) 


Allen, George V. (c) 
Anderson, Ofllon (1) 


Anderson, Robert 8. (I) 
Anderson, Samuel W. (I) 


Armstrong, W. Park (1) 


Bantz, Fred A. 

Becker, Doftas E. (I) 
Berding, Andrew H. (I) 
Bohlen, Charles E. (C) 
Bowte, Robert R. (1) 
Boyer, M. W. (I) 


Bradley, Gen, Omar N. (C) 


Bruce, David K.E. (I) 
Brucker, Wilber M. (I) 


Burgess, W. Randolph (1) 


Burke, Adm. A. A. (C) 
Byroade, Henry A. (C) 
Cabot, John M. (C) 


Carney, Adm. Robert B. (C) 
Carpenter, I. W., Jr. (I) 


Charyk, Joseph V. (I) 


Collins, Gen. J. L. (C) 


Conant, James B. (I) 
Cumming, Hugh S., Jr. 


Cutler, Robert (I) 
Oean, Gordon (I) 
Dillon, C. Douglas (1) 


Douglas, James H. (1) 
Dowling, Walter C. (C) 
Dulles, Allen W. (I) 


Dulles, John Foster (1) 


Dwinnell, Lane (1) 


Under Sec. ,Navy 
Under Sec. ,Commerce 
Under Sec. ,Treasury 
General Manager ,AEC 
Ambassador, U.K. 


Position 


Counselor, State 
Ambassador, U. XK. 
Asst. Sec., State; 
Dtrector, USIA 
Spec. Asst. to Pres. 
Dep. Sec. of Defense; 
Sec. of Treasury 
Asst. Sec., Commerce 
Spec. Asst., Sec. of 
State 
Under Sec., Navy 
Legal Advtser, State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Ambassador, USSR 
Asst. Sec., State 
Chatrman, AEC 
Chatrman, JCA 
Ambassador, France; 
Ambassador, Gernnany 
Sec.of Army 
Under Sec., Treasury 
Chief of Naval Ops 
Asst. Sec., State 
Asst. Sec., State 
Chief of Nava) Ops 
Asst. Sec., State 
Under Se., AF 
Chtef of Staff, Army 
Htah Commisstoner, 
Germany 
Spec. Asst., Sec. of 
State 
Spec. Asst. to Pres. 
Chatrman, AEC 


Ambassador, France; Dep. 
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CFR Membership 
1950 1955 1960 


x x 
x 
x 
x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
Xx x 
x 


Under Sec., State; pager 


Sec., State 
Under Sec., AF 
Ambassador, Germany 
Dtrector, CIA 

Sec. of State 

Asst. Sec., State 


x 
x 


< 


Edgerton, Glen E. (C) 


Eisenhower, D. D. (1) 
Elbrick, C. Burke (C) 
Fechteler, Adm. W. C. (C) 
Flelds, K. £. (C) 
Finucane, Charles C. (I) 
Fisk, Bradley (1) 

Folsom, Marton 8. (1) 
Franke, W. 8. (I) 

Gates, Thomas S., Jr. (I) 


Gray, Gordon (1) 


Hager, Eric H. 

Hare, Raymond A. (C) 
Henderson, Loy W. (C) 
Hensel, H. Struve (I) 
Herter, Christian A. (P) 


Hickerson, John D. (C) 
Hi11, Robert C. (I) 
Holland, Henry F. (1) 
Hollister, John B. (I) 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr. (1) 
Houghton, Amory (!) 
Humphrey, George M. (I) 
Irwin, John N., IT (1) 
Johnson, Earl D. (1) 
Jones, G. Lewts (C) 
Kalfjarvi, T. Vv. (1) 
Kearns Henry (1) 

Key, David McK. (C) 
Kohler, Foy D. (C) 

Kyes, Roger M. (TI) 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CFR AND THE STATE: 
CASE STUDIES IN POLICY FORMATION 


The preceding chapter has shown substantial representation of 
CFR members among the elite of top foreign-policy officials. It 
remains to be seen, however, what role those who are part of the 
Council community play in making policy and what role the Council] as 
an organization plays in the process of policy-making. The aim of 
this chapter is to identify the character and extent of that role by 


examining a number of specific cases. 


Methods of Choosing Case Studies 


It 1s necessary to choose a sample of cases because any compre- 
hensive account would require a full history of the foreign policy 
of the period. This is not possible within the scope of this study, 
but a sample may be chosen in a variety of ways. To construct a list 
of cases and simply take a random sample might theoretically be the 
best approach. But constructing such a list is a problem in itself, 
for the process of policy formation is not clearly divided up into 
separate "cases." One can isolate a narrow decisi0n, or consider a 
broader area of policy, over a short or a long period of time. And 
the boundartes of a policy area can be narrow, such as "policy on 
trade relationships with Rumania,” or much droader, such as “policy 


toward East-West detente." Since the full universe of cases cannot 
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be clearly defined, the meaning of a-random sample from any proposed 
list fs itself thrown into question. 

Alternatively, one may choose a sample on a very deliberate basis 
of either a) cases that were thought to be very crucial for American 
foreign policy or ») cases in which Council] involvement is particularly 
obvious. The method of selection I have chosen 1s to pick cases which 
illustrate a range of different kinds of cases. They come from differ- 
ent administrations, deal with different geographical areas, and with 
both central and relatively peripheral issues, they include both 
“crisis” decisions and broader policy areas, and they concern economic 
as well as political issues. While in some cases, the suspicion of 
CFR involvement was a factor in choosing the case (Germany, China), 
that was not made a criterion for inclusion. Five cases were chosen: 
Policy toward Germany, 1944-1545; U.S. Intervention in Guatemala, 1954; 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962; U.S. Policy twoard Southern Africa, 
1961-1973; and the Shift of China Policy, 1969-1972. While the inclu- 
sion of more cases might have brought an even greater range of diver- 
sity in the cases, the number was limited to five in order to permit 
closer examination of each case. Taken together, the cases are of 
sufficient importance to U.S. foreign policy and of sufficient diversity, 
that showing Council on Foreign Relations involvement in policy forma- 
tion in these cases must lead to a strong presumption of Council on 
Foreign Relations involvement in the foreign policy formation process 
as a whole. 


There are two important cases which might have been included, but 
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which are not, for two different reasons. One, already dealt with 
briefly in Chapter II, is the impact of the Council's War-Peace 
Studies. This fs not being considered more extensively in this 
Chapter because the extent and imoact of those studies was so great 
that they warrant a more extensive analysis on their own. (See Shoup, 
forthcoming). The second case not being dealt with here is the Indo- 
china War. Again, to deal with such a tonic adequately would require 
a much more extended analysis than is possible here. On the basis of 
the Pentagon Papers and other sources, many analyses of policy-making 
on Vietnam are beginning to appear. ! One of the most interesting and 
widely acclaimed, because of its "inside" storfes, is that by David 
Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest. It should be clear to any 


reader of that book that the men referred to in its title are for the 
most part identical with the cormunity based in the Council? on Foreign 
Relations. A quick check of the index of the book confirms that imores- 
ston. Of those 21 men about whom Halberstam writes more than five 
consecutive pages, only the politicians - Fulbright, Goldwater, John- 
son, and Kennedy were not Council members at some point in their 
careers. 

In order to be able to draw some conclusions from the set of five 
case studfes, a standard procedure will be followed in each analysis. 
The procedure, in outline, is as follows: 

(1) define what were the issues at stake, the policy options being 
considered, and the policy adopted or decision taken; 

(2) delineate the set of policy makers involved in policy forma- 
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tion, and examine their relationship to the Council] on Foreign Rela- 
tions; see if, in particular, those most important in making policy 
were also involved in the Council; if more than one policy option 
was being considered, determine if Council members were on the 
winning side, the losing side, or both; 

(3) determine the role of the Council] as an organization by 
finding out what programs, if any, the Council had on the same policy. 
area in the preceding years; and what connection, through overlap of 
Personnel or otherwise, there was between any such programs and the 
process of policy formation within the executive branch: 

(4) find out if any private organizations other than the Council 
provided substantial input into the making of policy; and, if so, what 
the relationship between any such organization and the Council] was. 

The standard procedure is intended to focus the investigation of 
each case, and to prevent the case studies from being simply additional 
Narrative accounts of events, many of which have been recounted in 
detail many times already. The first step of the procedure, as defined 
above, is intended to be brief and to set the context for what follows. 
In the second step, what is under consideration is the extent to 
which the community which the Council] represented {s a part of policy 
making. The set of policymakers in each case 1s to be determined on 
an inclusive basis, namely, al] those who may be mentioned in accounts 
of the events involved ‘as having some important role. Since many may 
actually have less significant roles than others, a smaller subset 


will be defined in each case of those who, it seems, were the most 
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central figures. And once it 1s determined that Council members were 
involved, it rust also be determined, to the extent possible, what 
the character of their role was - unified and deminant, divided but 
still dominant because there were no other independent voices pro- 
posing other ontions, or even peripheral to the decision finally 
emerging. 

In the third step, the question is more explicitly the organiza- 
tional role of the Council. To what extent, and in what way, did any 
programs of the Council influence the process of policy fcermation, 
directly or-indirectly? Here much of necessity will remain uncertain, 
given the secrecy of most Council proceedings, and the possibly 
indirect and subtle character of the influence. But enough evidence 
is available in each case to make some judgment about the character 
and extent of the Council's organizational role. Finally, attention 
must be payed to the possible role of other organizations, either in 
conjunction with or separately from the Council. If other organiza- 
tions are shown to play a role, the next important question becomes 
their relationship to the Council, or, to phrase it another way, 
whether the saze Council comunity may not be functioning through 
another formal organization. 

The rect of the chapter, accordingly, is devoted to analyzing 
the five cases, using the procedure just outlined. (Cn the basis of 
those cases, and of the preceding chapter on foreign policy officials, 
some concluding judgment must be made on the role of the Council on 


Foreign Relations in American foreign policy. 
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American Policy on Germany, 1944-45 


Summary of events and issues 


The surrender of Germany in May 1945 confronted the United 

States policymakers with the necessity of implementing a policy for 
the post-war treatment of Germany. The complexity of this task was 
heightened by the fact that the occupation was to be carried out in 
conjunction with the three powers occupying other zones of Germany - 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and France. It was also complicated 
within the U.S. government by the controversy over the correct policy 
which had taken place aie the preceding year, a controversy 
resolved only by ambiguities in the written policy, and still to be 
worked out in practice. The picture of policy development is stil} 
confused, in spite of the memoirs, documents, and other studies of 
the periad now available.2 

vevertheless, a composite picture of the policy development from 
the 1944 controversy over the Morgenthau Plan until the Stuttgart 
speech of Secretary of State Byrnes in September 1946 can be traced 
with some degree of confidence. Initial planning in the State and 
War Departments, in spite of problems of bureaucratic coordination, 
seemed to be moving in the same direction: a "moderate" peace for 
Germany, envisaging denazification, destruction of war potential, and 
some reparations, but also the reintegration of Germany into the post- 


war European economy, and avoidance of any measures severe enough to 
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exacerbate instability or cause unrest. This planning, however, had 
not received confirmaticn from the Presfdent, or even completed its 
way through the tangles of bureaucratic coordination, when Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., after a trip to London in 
August 1944, became involved with the subject. His radically different 
views, later to be known as the Morgenthau plan, envisaged a deindus- 
trialized, agrarian Germany rendered incapable of conducting a war 
of aggression. The hign point of his influence was reached at the 
Quehec Conference in September, with a joint Roosevelt-Churchil] 
statement incoroorating Morgenthau's point of view. Vigorous action 
by State and War, however, eventually resulted in a reversal of the 
President's position taken in Quebec, and in a compromise document 
(JCS 1067) which became the official directive for U.S. occupation 
authorities until July 1947. The official document from the tripartite 
conference at Potsdam (July 1945) also included significant traces 
of Morgenthau‘'s ideas, although President Truman had by that time 
rejected strongly “orgenthau's extreme position, and he had resigned 
from the Treasury. The implementation of policy by General Lucius 
Clay, the Deputy Military Governor, moved the balance even more in the 
direction of the "moderate" position, even before Secretary Byrnes‘ 
speech in September 1946 made it clear for the public that the “harsh® 
provisions of JCS 1067 and Potsdam hardly applied any more ({f indeed 
they ever had). 

Among the crucial points of divergence between the Morgenthau 


oosition and that of the “moderates” was the status of reparations. 
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The 'moderates', concentrating on possible damage to U.S. interests, 
were unresponsive to Soviet claims for extensive reparations. They 
opposed reparations from current production that would take priority 
over exports to pay for imports (from the western countries), and in- 
sisted on the ‘first charge’ principle: that exports should be availa- 
ble to pay for imports before reparations could be considered. In 
other words, of the claims on the German economy, those of American 
businessmen exporting to Germany should take priority over those of 
the Soviet Union seeking to rebuild from the destruction of the war. 
They also wished to minimize reparations taken by removing capital 
equipment from Germany, on the grounds that it might weaken the Ger- 
man economy too much, causing unrest and delaying the time when Ger- 
many might again pay for imports from the west. The ‘moderate’ posi- 
tion, in short, involved a direct conflict with Soviet interest in 
maximizing the contribution of reparations from Germany to the recon- 
struction of the Soviet Union. The Morgenthau position, it should be 
noted, was even more opposed to reparations from current production. 
which by maintaining German plants in operation would build up German 
manufacturing industry, and help to provide for it future markets. 
Morgenthau's plan to deindustrialize Germany, however, implied the 
dismantling of all heavy industry, and consequently a much more favorable 
position towards extensive reparaticns of this kind. Moreover, his 
emphasis on Germany as the menace to wortd peace implied an emphasis 
on the importance of maintaining the wartime alliance with the Soviet 
Union, and a reluctance to antagonize the Soviet Union which was 


hardly shared by his opponents. 
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The rejection of the Morgenthau Plan, albeft Tess by clearcut 
decision than by compromise and erosion, was an important step not 
only for Germany but also for U.S. relations with the Sovfet Union. 
It fs of course impossible to estimate just how much difference it 
_ would have made for the shape of the postwar world if his plan had 
formed the basis of policy. 8ut there can be little doubt that U.S. 


policy would have been molded in a quite different direction. 


Role of CFR Members in Policy Formation 

An examination of the sources available yielded a list of 39 names 
of individuals involved in the making of policy on the occupation of 
Germany during the years 1944 through 1946. Of that number exactly 
one-third had been members of the Council on Foreign Relations in 1945 
or earlier. Eleven more (for a total of 62%) joined the CFR in later 
years. 

Table 4-1 
Council] Membership of Pelisy-Makers in Germany Case Study, 
by Career Pattern 


Number(and per cent) In-and-outers Career Officials Politicians Total 
of policy-makers who 


were Council] members 12(55% 1(9%) 0 13(33% 
by 1945 
18(32%) 6 (55%) 0 24(62%) 
joined Council after 2 
6(27%) 5(462%) 0 11(29% 
were not members of 
the Council* 4(18% ) 5(46%) 6(100%) _15(3 8%) 


22(109%) 11 (101% )** 6(100%) 39(100%) 
*Membership lists were checked for 1922,1925,1930,1935,1940,1945,1950,1955, 
1960,1965,and 1969. This category may therefore include some few officials 
whose inembership may have been recorded only in intervening years. The same 
qualification holds for subsequent tables in this chapter. 
**Does not sum to 100% due to rounding error. 
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According to Table 4-i, membership in the Counc{? on Foreign 
Relations among these nolicy-makers is concentrated among the in-and- 
outers. Looking more closely at those classified as career officials, 
this pattern becomes even more clear. %f the six career officials. 
wno were members of the CFR, at least three moved into other careers 
at about the same time that they joined the Council. Emilfo Collado 
went to Standard 911 of New Jersey, Lucius Clay to Lehman Brothers, 
and George Kennan to the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton. 

Al? but a few of the in-and-outers, moreover, have been members 
of the CFR at some point. The exceptions are noteworthy - Edwin 
Pauley and Leo Crowley were both business executives (from the west 
and rridwest, respectively), 8. U. Ratchford an economist whose role 
in government seens linited to the one involvement in Germany. Henry 
Morcenthau, Jr. did not join the Council? although his father, a diplo- 
mat, had been a member. As might be expected, those in-and-outers who 
joined the Counci? later than 1945 were primarily not in the top 
policy-making positions, but lower in the hierarchy: in the State 
Department (Acheson, Desores, Thorp), in the occupation administration 
(Draper), in an advisory position (Hoover) or a secondary role in the 
reoarations negotfations (Lubin). 

If a narrower selection of policy-makers at the top level is 
taken (including those in charge in Germany itself), CFR membership 
is likewise seen distributed in a pattern: Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman were not members. Seeretaries of State Hull and Byrnes were 
not menbers; Secretary of State Stettinius was. Secretary of the 


Treasury was not. Stimson and “cCloy, in the War Department, were 
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members. Clayton, in the State Department, and Ambassador Harriman 


in Moscow, both influential in the development of policy, were members. 
At the level of implementation, Pauley (in charge of reparations 
negotiations) was not, nor were Clay, Draper, and Murphy, in the occu- 
pation government. The judgment as to the role of CFR members in 
this case, therefore, rests largely on the determination of the roles 
. of Stimson, McCloy, Clayton, and Harriman (Stettinius, as an interim 
Secretary of State, seems less important; also his membership in the 
Council had lapsed by 1945, and he seems much less identified with 
the Council community than the others.) 
Henry Stimson, Secretary of War under Roosevelt and for most of 
1945 under Trunian, might be said to personify the ‘foreign policy es- 
tablishment'. Having previously served as Secretary of War and as 
Secretary ot: States he was brought into the Roosevelt administration 
during the war. He was a protege of Elihu Poot, the first Honorary 
President of the Council on Foreiqn Relations, and wrote under Council 
auspices in 1936 a book on his participation in The Far Eastern Crisis. 
Although not part of the Council's leadership, he was clearly a part 
of the Council community, having been a member since 1925. In the contro- 
versy over the Morgenthau plan, he played a key role in persuading 
President Roosevelt to back off on his support of the plan (Stimaon and 
Bundy ,1947:568-583), and was active in expressing his views to President 
Truman, who was ready to be convinced. 
John J. McCloy was Stimson's right-hand man, had been a member of 
the CFR for at least five years, and was later to become a Council di- 


rector and Chairman of its board of directors. He was, it appears, 
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the key nerson in drafting the compromise JCS 1067 (Hammond,1963:371- 
377). William Clayton, a Council member for over ten years, and a 
friend of the Council's first President John W. Davis (Dobney,1972:5), 
was one of the principal negotiators at Potsdam, chairman of the 
American group in the subcommittee on German economic oroblems. He 
was responsible for working out the compromise on reparations that 
resulted from the conference, and earlier he had been responsible for 
the suggestion that the ‘first charge’ principle be adopted(Foreign 
Relations ,1945,111:453). W. Averell Harriman was also a longtime 
Council member (since 1925} and was later to serve as a Council direc- 
tor. His influence during this period as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union is menatalty regarded by scholars as quite significant (see 
espectally Kuklick,1972). He pushed American resistance to the 
Soviet reoarations claims, and was present and involved in those dis- 
cussions at Potsdam. 

This summary presentation should be sufficient to indicate that 
these men, all CFR members, played important roles in the formation 
of American policy in this case. It is not sufficient to show, nor 
do I intend to claim, that only they played important roles. Clearly 
the Presidents, the Secretaries of State, and the men in charge of 
occupation administration also took active parts. The Presidents had 
the final authority, and as is shown by Roosevelt's action at the 
Quebec conference, that authority could be exerted on the opposite 
side. And it was in the actual administration in Germany that the charac- 
ter of the occupation policy was finally determined. 

But it dodés seem that the ideas and the initiative that won out 
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came primarily from the Council members (with perhaps the addition 
of Hull; Hull's closest adviser, it is interesting to note, was 
Norman Davis, the President of the CFR from 1936 to 1944). They 
were the key people who worked out the options and interpreted the 
information for the Presidents and for men such as Stettinius and 
Byrnes with less experfence in international affairs. While they in 
turn got much of their information from the career officials under 
them, they had strongly formulated views and other sources of infor- 
mation before entering into their positions in government. And it 
is unlikely that the occunation authorities on the soot would have 
felt so free in interpreting JCS 1067 1f they had not known that 
friends in high places tended to agree with them. Thus, at a meeting 
at Clay's house in July, 1945, Forrestal, Harriman, Pauley, and 
Bohlen agreed that Russian reparations mustn’t be too high, or they 
might interfere with the rehabilitation of the German economy. That 
these attitudes were shared as well by their superiors in the War 
and State Departments could hardly escape Clay, Sraper, and Murphy. 

In summary, CFR membership among those involved in the making of 
American policy on the occupation cf Germany was concentrated among 
the category of “{n-and-outers.” Several of these occupied key 
positions in the State and War Devartments. Of those in somewhat 
lower positions, the in-and-outers were most likely to eventually 


become CFR members if they were not already. 


Role of the CFR as an Organization in Policy Formation 
The Council's involvement with Germany had by the end of World 
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War IT a long history. The formation of the Council was closely 
connected with discontent at the results of the Versailles conference. 
Owen Young, a Council director, had been the guiding hand behind both 
the Oawes Plan and the Young Plan, both intended to deal with the 
problem of German paparations; A Council study group resulted in a 
book by James W. Angell on Recovery of Germany (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929). Hamilton Fish Armstrong and Allen Dulles 
wrote under Council auspices on Hitler's Reich and on neutrality 
legislation. eon Fraser, another Council director, had served as 
the head of the Bank for International Settlements, which dealt with 
German reparations. for these men, the determination that the United 
States should not make the same mistakes again came from personal 
experience, 

Of most direct relevance for policy formation after the war, 
however, are the War and Peace Studies sponsored by the Council 
from 1939 through 1945. German questions received consideration in 
several of the groups involved in these studies. The results of their 
studies are most accessible in documents A-B124, in the Security and 
Armaments Series, on "The Postwas Treatment of Germany” (July 31, 
1945), and E-863, in the Economic and Financial Series, on "Repara- 
tions Policy Toward Germany” (March 18, 1943).° All of the documents 
in this study serfes were transmitted to the State Department, 
‘together with the minutes of the discussions leading up to the docu- 
ments. In the case of the policy towards Germany, it is likely that 
the most important impact of these studies came quite early, in the 


formulation of the State Department's “moderate” position which was 
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to persist through the end of the war. The State Department's 
Advisory Committee on Post-War Foreign Policy, of 1942-43, incorporated 
the leadership of the Council's War and Peace Studies Project, inclu- 
ding Norman Davis, Isafah Bownan, and Hamilton Fish Armstrong, as 
well as Myron Taylor, a Council director, Benjamin Cohen, a member of 
the Council's Economic and Financial Group, and Herbert Fefs, author 
of one of the Council's early books. 

One early impact of the studies is mentioned by Kraft, who reports 
that the "relatively mild American oosition on German reparations, 
taken at the pare Foreion “inisters Conference in 1°43, was blocked 
out on the basis of the Council's study of the problem" (Kraft, 1958: 
67). The structures set up by the State Department for planning were 
to vary considerably in the next fex years (see Notter, 1949, for 
details), but involvement by Council people continued (see account in 
Chapter Two of the War and Peace Studies Project.) Of more importance 
fn the present context is the fact that the general stance toward 
postwar policy formulated in the early verfod persisted in the State 
Department, and formed the conceptual basis for opposition to the Mor- 
genthau plan (see Kuklick, 1972 and Gimbel, 1968). The theme of no 
injury to third countries (especially the United States) found its 
expression particularly in the "first charge” orinciple pushed so 
strongly by Clayton. The position that reparations should not inter- 
fere with the ultimate recovery of the German economy, or cause 
unrest fin Germany, supported the unsympathetic approach to Soviet 
claims that was taken, which ultfeately resulted in Clay‘s decision 
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to halt the dismantling of plants for reparations. The overall theme 
of incorporation of Germany into the European economy, so strong in 
the Council studies, can be seen according to Kuklick as the 
crucial reason for the break with the Soviet Union and the consequent 
partition of Germany. Those themes were crystallized early én the war 
by the Council studies, and became the basis of policy thereafter, in 
spite of the opposing position represented by the Morgenthau plan: 

Council! participation in postwar policy formation took other 
forms as well. Allen Dulles, a Council director since 1927, was a 
key 9SS man dealing with German affairs from his post in Berne during 
the war. I.F. Stone (PM, March 19, 1945) mentioned him as one of. 
tiree men upon whom the U.S. was depending for advice on the uocoming 
occupation of the Reich. From 1940-1943 he had been the rapporteur 
for the Armaments Group of the War and Peace Studies. The secrecy 
surrounding his intelligence work makes it difficult to judge his 
influence during the immediate post-war period, but it is likely his 
advice was taken seriously by top policy makers. Lewis Douglas, 
another Council director and brother-in-law of John J. McCloy. served 
for a short period of time as economic advisor to General Clay, the 
deputy Military Governor of Germary, and reported back on the necessity 
to build up Germany's economy. He was disgusted at the influence of 
the Morgenthau plan in the formulation of JCS 1067. 

Others who had been involved in the Council's German studies, and 
who subsequently played a role in the formulation of policy towards 
Germany included James W. Angell, Benjamin Cohen, Calvin Hoover, and 


Philip Mosely. Angell, who had written on The Recovery of Germany, 
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served as Pauley’s replacement on the Allied .enarations Commission, 
and negotiated the Paris agreement on reoaratfons (excluding the 
Soviet Union) in late 1945. Benjamin Cohen became Counselor of the 
State Department and accompanied Secretary Byrnes to Potsdam. Calvin 
Hoover served as Chairman of the Economic Advisers to the Allied 
Control Commission in Germany, and was author of the controversial 
Hoover Yeport which was attacked as being "too soft" on Germany, but 
formed the basis of the level-of-industry plan (Ratchford and Ross, 
1947). In his memoirs Hoover notes that although he saw little 
evidence of the use of the War and Peace studies by the State Deoart- 
ment (his oarticipation was only in 1944), 

they turned out to be of immense psychological importance 
to me. . . when by an unexpected turn of events I came to be 
responsible a year later for drawing up the details of the 
first reparations plan for Germany. The economists who worked 
on the Studies of American Interests in the War and Peace agreed 
that a Carthaginian peace settlement should not be imposed on 
Germany. . . The memory of the conclusions of my associates in 
these studies sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations was 
to strengthen greatly my confidence in the correctness of the 
economic terms of. a reparations program which by contrast allowed 
some hope of a tolerable life to the German people. 
Hoover, 1965:223. 
Following the initial period of occupation, during which the 
“hard peace" aspects of policy gradually eroded away, the Counc{l 
on Foreign Relations continued its concern with German matters. A 
Council study group s.as organized in late 1946 and early 1947. 
Chaired by Allen Dulles, it included James W. Angell, Edward S. Mason, 
and John J. McCloy from the list of thirty-nine previously discussed. 
Its general focus was set forth in an article for the April 1947 


issue of Foreign Affairs: “Alternatives for Germany” by Allen Dulles. 
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The article emphastzed the importance of integrating Germany into a 
European framework (i.e. a western Eurooean framework), with the 
consequences, among others, of restoration of the German economy, 
and strict limits on reparations. When John J. HcCloy went to Germany 
as American High Commissfoner in 1949, he took with him, according to 
Counctl member Joseph Kraft, "a staff composed almost exclusively 
of men who had interested themselves in German affairs at the Counci1” 
(Kraft, 1958:68). Of the members of the 1947 study group, George 
Shuster and Shevard Stone both took important positions on McCloy‘s 
staff in Germany. Thus ft fs hardly surprising to find that the 
policy followed was in continuity with that suggested by the study 


group. 


Role of Other Iraantzations in Policy Formation 

In the literature on U.S. policy toward Germany during this 
period, there is only one other private oraanization that {s mentfoned 
as possibly having some direct influence on policy. That organization 
was the Brookings Institution, which published in 1944 a research study 
by Harold Moulton and Louts Marlfo on The Control of Germany and Japan. 
The principal conclusion of the study was that economic controls would 
jn the long run prove ineffective in eliminating the potential of the 
defeated powers for war-making. This conclusion might be seen as 
reinforcing the ‘moderate’ position; it was certainly opposed to any 
such drastic action as the Morgenthau Plan. However, Ratchford and 


Ross (1947:38), who were involved in the planning in Germany at a 
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lower level, record that “this study was widely read when published 
but had no noticeable effect on United States policy." 

Even if the Brookings report {fs judged to have had more substan- 
tial influence on the thinking of policy makers, it is relevant to 
note that {n 1940, 7 of the 20 directors of the Brookings Institution 
were also members of the Council on Foreign Relations, including 
Harald Dodds, who had just completed a term on the Board of Directors 
of the Council, 

In general, however, from the information available, the role 
played by other private organizations than the Council on Foreign 


Relations seems to have been minimal. 


Conclusion 

It seems clear from this case study that the Council and its 
members played a significant role in the formation of U.S. policy 
on the occupation of Germany. It is this period, moreover, which 
Council officials, looking back, tend to see as the high point of 
Council influence. The input into the State Department through the 
War and Peace Studies was supplemented by the presence of Stimson 
and McCloy in the War Department. McCloy later remarked of the war 
period that “Whenever we needed a man, we thumbed through the roll of 
Council members and put through a call to New York” (Kraft, 1958:67). 
Moreover, the policy position which emerged as a consensus from 
Council studies turned out to be the dominant oosition, fn spite of 
the temporary influence of the opposing Morgenthau Plan. The Councfl 


and its members were present and strongly represented in policy making, 
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they advocated a certain policy direction, and that policy direction 
won the upper hand. 

That is sufficient to say that the hypothesis of this study is 
validated in this one case. It may be useful, although inconclusive, 
to go further, to explore the ouestion of just how mich influence 
the Council had. The opposing position, it was felt at the time, had 
much public sentiment on its side - sentiment for a “hard peace," 
although Morgenthau's plan may have been somewhat extreme ‘for many. 
Certainly the "moderates" felt they were fighting a strong tendency 
on the other side. Would the moderate position have won out if the 
Council or its members had not been involved at all? President 
Roosevelt remained to the end ambivalent on these key questions, and 
was responsive to the strong public feeling against Germany, which 
he seemed to share. President Truman, largely new to foreign affairs, 
would likely have responded to the views of his advisers, especially 
in the early period, even had they been quite different views. A 
similar moderate view might have crystallized within the State Depart- 
ment, even in the absence of Council input, but that is uncertain. 

In the event, the strongest inputs for the "moderate" view came from 
the Council and ics members. It seems quite possible that with — 
different people in these key positions - more career people, more 
politicians, more of Morgenthau's friends - a quite different outcome 
might have resulted. 

The impact of the CFR community,then, seems relatively clear. 
What if the community remained (f.e., the same people were involved 


fn policy), but CFR as an organization were imagined away? What 
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results might one then expect? It seems likely that much the same 
outcome might have occurred, but that the "moderates" would have been 
in a weaker position. They would have been in a weaker position 
because it js likely that the crystallization of the viewpoint that 
they shared would have been delayed, and the reinforcement and confi- 
dence that they gained by that crystallization of a shared position 
would have been largely missing. In reality, that viewpoint did aet 
clarified, strengthened, and crystallized by the CFR‘s organizational 
efforts. ; 

Such speculative questions about what might have happened are 
necessary in dealing with the issues of influence in a concrete histo- 
rical situation. But, deoendent as they are on precisely what alter- 
natives are envisaged, they inevitably remain inconclusive. What is 
clear, however, is that the CFR and its members played an active and 
stonificant role during this period of formation of United States 


policy on the occupation of Germany. 


American Intervention in Guatemata, 1954 


Summary of events and issues 
On June 18, 1954 Colonel Castillo Armas, soon to be President of 


a new Guatemalan regime, crossed the border into Guatemala from Hondu- 
ras with his small army. With the help of several P-47s bombing Suat- 
emala City, and of the Guatemalan military itself, reluctant to defend 


the Arbenz government, he was by July 8 of that year the new President. 
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According to President Dwight D. Efsenhower (1963:426-427) 
Castillo Armas "proved to be far more than a mere rebel; he was a 
farseeing and able statesman. . . By the middle of 1954 Latin 
America was free, for the time being at least, of any fixed outposts 
of Communism. “ 

The involvement of the United States in this sequence of events 
1s by now beyond serfous dispute. Even the Counci1's annual United 
States in Worid Affairs 1954 (Stebbins, 1956:382) acknowledged dis- 
cretely that the chance of success of Castillo Armas’ venture would 
have been slight “without the political, moral and diplomatic support” 
of the United States. And Edwin Lieuwen, writing in a Counci1]-spen- 
sored study of the military in Latin America, noted U.S. shipment of 
arms "to Guatemala's neighbors - armaments which auickly found their 
way into the hands of Castillo." “ore candidly, President Efsenhower 
noted in his memoirs the supply of additional planes to Castillo 
Armas in order to ensure the success of the operation. In 1963, 
Newsweek (4 March 1963:19) reported a speech by Thurston Morton, who 
had served as Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations 
under Efsenhower. In that speech “orton referred to the review meeting 
held at the White House before the invasfon. No doubt remained that 
the change of reaime in Guatemala represented a U.S. intervention, 
planned and carried out by the Central Intelligence Agency. A detailed 
description of the operation appeared in Hise and Ross (1964:165-183). 

The reasons for the U.S. intervention, and the main outlines of 


the oreparation for it, are also clear. As Eisenhower put it (1963:421), 
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The troubles had been long-standing, reaching back nine 
years to the Guatemalan revolution of 1944, which had resulted 

in the overthrow of the dictator Jorge Ubico. Thereafter, the 

Communists busied themselves with agitating and with infiltrating 

labor unions, peasant organizations, and the press and radio. 

In 1950 a military officer, Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, came to power 

and by his actions soon created the strona suspicion that he was 

merely a oupoet manipulated by Communists. ... For example, on 

February 24, 1953, the Arbenz qovernment announced its intention, 

uncer an agrarian reform law, to seize about 225.0900 acres of 

unused United Fruit Company land. 

The essentially moderate and nationalist character of Arbenz* 
reforms, and the attempts by Arbenz and Toriello, the Foreign Minister, 
to explain themselves to American officials, had little effect in 
countering the belief that the Arbenz regime posed a serious threat 
to U.S. interests. According to a pro-CIA account (Tully,1962:65), 
the last straw was the shipment of arms from Czechoslovakia to Guate- 
mala in May, 1954. However, it seems clear that the decision to get 
rid of Arbenz had been taken some time before, probably in mid-1953. ; 
Thus, Ambassador Peurifoy had been sent to Guatemala in November, 1953, 
from his previous post in Greece. At the same time, Whitina Willauer, 
formerly with General Chennault's Flying Tiger airlines in the Far 
East, was approached to become Ambassador to Honduras. In testimony 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee (1961:855-866) he 
testified that he was a member of a team working to overthrow the Arbenz 
government in Guatemala. He added that "of course, there were a number 
of CIA operatives in the ofcture". 

In 1953 speeches by Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Interamerican Affairs, and John Moors Cabot, the current 


Assistant Secretary, both warned of the menace that Guatemala posed. 
Braden, then an unofficial consultant for United Fruit Company, in a 
speech at Dartmouth on March 12, claimed that 
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because Communism is so blatantly an international and 

not an internal affair, its suppression, even by force, in an 

American country, by one or more of the other republics, would 

psd oe an intervention in the internal affairs of the 

Braden ,1953. 
John Moors Cabot made the first official attack on Guatemala's 
regime on October 26, 1953, and set the stage for the Caracas con- 
ference, at which John Foster Dulles was to push through a resolu- 
tion aimed particularly at Guatemala. The resolution defined the 
Presence of communism in the hemisphere as in itself intevention, 
providing an advance justification for whatever action the U.S. might 
take in eatacie. 

The character of the operation and consequent limited information 
available on the process of decision-making make it difficult to identi- 
fy what dissent may have been present. But it seems to have been mini- 
mal. Tully (1962:67) notes that "In this case, Allen Dulles did not 
have to press any policy on the policy makers; his intelligence was 
so accurately disturbing that there was only one thing the country could 
do." Eisenhower records the dissent of Henry Holland, a relatively 
new Assistant Secretary of State for Interamerican Affairs, to the 
supply of new planes to Castillo Armas, but he aopears to have had little 
or no support from others involved in the decision. Unlike the case 
of policy on the occupation of Germany, the Guatemalan affair appears 
to have presented few obstacles to a consensus among the key policy- 
makers. 

It is impossible to calculate precisely the results of the U.S. 
intervention for Guatemala. What alternate future the Arbenz reforms 


might have made possible, and how far they would have gone, {4s unsure. 
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Even in the absence of intervention, U.S. pressure against reform would 
probably have been exerted in other ways. But the right-wing terrorism 
and economic stagnation of Guatemala today make ironic counterpoints 
to the references by U.S. officials to ee tntervens ion as one of the 


successes of U.S. policy in Latin America. 


Role of CFR Members in Policy Formation 
Twelve people make up the list of those involved in policy-making 
8 


levels in the U.S. intervention in Guatemala. Of those four had been 
members of the Council on Foreign Relations in 1950 or earlier. Four 
more, for a total of eight, were members of the CFR in later years. 
Although the numbers are quite small for much sfanificance to be given 
to the percentages listed, a breakdown of the list by career pattern 
may still be of interest. 

Table 4-2 


Council Membership of Policy-“akers in Guatemala Case Study, 
by Career Pattern 


Number(and per cent) In-and- Career Politicians Total 
of policy-makers who outers Officials 
were Council members 2(40%) 2(40%) 0 4(33%) 
by 1950 
3 (60%) 4 (80% 1(50%) 3(67%) 
joined Council after 1(20% 21402) 1(50%) 4(332 
1950 


were not members of ; 
the Council] aes ue Hen 4(33%) 
“5 (1002 5(T0! 00 12(99%)* 
*Does not sum to 190% due to rounding error. 
while in the German policy case study, membership was concentrated 


largely among in-and-outers, in this case career officials are just as 
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well, and even slightly better recresented. The classifications. 
however, are made cn the basis of overall career 2attern, and a 
somewhat more detailed exztination shows that rany of those classi- 
fied as career officials share some elements of the in-and-cuter 
pattern. The two career officials shown as merbers in 1959 are Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Fisenhower and Srant ¥isrer, wm was in charce of CIA 
covert operations. Efsenhower, whose career wes m2d2 in the military, 
nevertheless scent time as Presidet of Colurtia *niversitv before 
running for President, and {t was at that tire that he became involved 
in the Council. Sfrilarly, frank Kiseer, a C24 efficiel for mst of 
his career, was a lawyer in New York for several yeers after leaving 
the OSS (the CIA's sredecessor orcznization), rejoinins qoverment 
service {n 1947. The other Seo career officials who were Council men- 
bers were John M. Cabot and Walter 2. Srith. Smith, woo had a silitary 
career, becane Vice Chairman of American Machine and Fountry when he 
left the goverrment in 193%, as well as director of “2C. °C, Cornina 
Glass, and United Fruit; by 1255 he wes a member of tne Council. dohn 
M. Cabot and Henry Cadot Lodce (the sole politician in the list who 
was a Council merdber) fafl to fit the career pattern ef in-and-outers, 
but thefr socfal position and fanily backcround lirk them in another 
way to conoarable outside ties. 

If one concentrates on those in most central decis fon-mating 
positions, CFR members are even more orominent than in the Gernan 
case ae The President himself was a Council mendber: so was the 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulies, and his trother Allen, director 
of the CIA. The key CIA nan in charce of the actual overation, Frank 
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Wisner, was also a Council member. These men, al} key in the Guate- 
mala intervention, were all Council members by 1950, four years before. 
The Dulles brothers were very closely associated with the Coun- 
cil. John Foster Oulles had been one of the founding members in 1922, 
and remained a member until his death. His participation, however, 
was much less than that of his brother Allen, who, in the words of 
the obituary written by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
was one of the oldest, most cherished, most constant and 
most trusted members of the Council on Foreign Relations. He 
was a menser for forty-five years, a Nirector for forty-two 
years, for two years its Secretary and for four years its 
President. His membership in the Council was never nominal. 
CFR,1969:11,. 
Eisenhower had also been an active member of the Council while at 
Columbia, chairing a study group on Aid to Europe. According to 
David MacEachron, Deputy Executive Director of the Council (inter- 
view, Sept. 26, 1972), the Council felt close to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration because of these ties. Frank Wisner, a member, seems 
not to have olayed any particularly prominent role in the Council. 
Those not members of the Council by 1950 played less important 
roles in the Guatemala decision. Henry Holland futilely opposed the 
supply of additional planes to Castillo Armas. Lodge and Morton 
played public relations roies at the United Nations and the Congress. 
Walter Bedell Smith was pictured as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
operation, and as a former CIA chief then in the State Department he 
may have played an important liaison role. Ambassador Peurifoy was 
the man on the spot, but the basic decisions were made at a higher 
level. Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff as well were in on the key meetings, but seem to have regarded 
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the operation as one relegated to the CIA. 
Decision-making in the case of United States intervention in 
Guatemala was concentrated in the hands of men who were members of 


the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Role of the CFR as an Oraqanization in Policy Formation 


In striking contrast to the case of policy towards Germany, the 
Council as an organization had paid comparatively little attention 
to Latin America, or to Guatemala in particular. Those few books pub- 
lished had largely reflected a concentration on econonic matters: a 
book on Ores and Industry in South America (Bain and Reed, 1933), one 
on Dollars in Latin Arerica (Feuerlein and Hannan, 1941), and one on 


The Strugale for Airways in Latin prerica (Burden,1943). In spite of 


the connection of several of the Council's leaders with Latin America 
(Bowman was a specialist in Latin America; Norman Davis had been a 

banker in Cuba; Shepardson was an officer of the International Railways 
of Central America, an affiliate of United Fruit Company; the Rocke- 
feller family. interests in Latin Arerica are substantial), there appears 
to have been little felt need to discuss policy towards Latin America. 

It dd, of course, appear in the general context of the War-Peace Studies 
plans (see Shoup, forthcoming). Sut certainly little formal attention 
was focused on Latin America. Spruille Braden led a Council discussion 
group on "Political Unrest in Latin America” in 1952-1953, but no articles 
appeared in Foreign Affairs as a result. Perhaps Latin America was so 
taken for granted that it warranted little formal discussion to formulate 


a consensus on what needed to be done. While those Council members 
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who made the decisions on Guatemala may have profited from informal 
discussion with fellow members, or simply from shared assumotions 
on what was to be done, the Guatemala intervention clearly did not 
derive from Council orograms in the same way that policy on Germany 


did. 


Role of Other Organizations in Policy Formation 


There were, however, at least two other organizations in which 
more systematic thinking about events in Guatemala took place, both 
with close interlocks with the Council on Foreiqn Relations. One 
was the United Fruit Company, which was obviously directly interested 
in the intervention; the other was the National Planning Association. 

A number of figures involved in the Guatemalan intervention had 
more or less close ties with the United Fruit Company. Miguel Ydfgoras 
Fuentes (1963:49-50), a future President of Guatemala, recorded an 
approach made to him by Walter Turnbull, a former executive of United 
Fruit Comoany, who came accompanied by two CIA agents. Although he 
refused, he was later informed that Colonel Castillo Armas "had been 
chosen as the person most fit to lead the military operation against 
Arbenz and that a mutual agreement had been achteved”. Of those 
openly involved, John Foster Dulles, while at Sullivan and Cromwell, 
had represented the United Fruit Company, and had negotiated a pre- 
vious contract of the company with Guatemala. John M. Cabot's brother 
was a director and former President (1948) of the United Fruit Company. 
It has already been mentioned that Spruille Braden was unofficially 
a consultant for the company at the time of his 1953 speech (Gordon, 


1971:141). Walter Bedell Smith, after leaving the government, became 
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a director of United Fruit Comoany, as did Robert D. Hill, a partici- 
pant in the operation as Ambassador to Costa Pica. 

United Fruit Company's links with the Council through the Culles 
brothers and Whitney Shepardsen have already been mentioned. It jis 
also of interest that of the twenty-one United Fruit Company directors 
in 1953, four were members of the Council on Forefgn Relations by 1950. 
These included Pobert Lehman, related by marriage to Frank Altschul 
(Secretary of the Council on Foreign Pelations),and T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, brother of the first editor of Foreign Affairs, Archibald 
Cary Coolidge. Although the study group led by Spruille Braden dees 
not seen to have been of major importance for the Council, it is 
worth noting that the first meeting of the group was devoted to Guate- 
mala, with John McClintock of the United Fruit Company as discussion 
leader. 

It may well be that the Outles brothers would have been just as 
eager to intervene if the company involved were one with which they 
had fewer close ties. But the fact of the network of relationships, 
direct op through the Council on Foreign Relations, linking them to 
the company that was involved in Guatemala, can hardly have failed 
to influence the balance of information they received, and the assump- 
tions with which they interpreted and acted upon {t. 

While discussion of the precise role played by United Fruit 


Company must remain to a certain degree speculative, the report pre- 


pared for the National Planning Association's Conmittee on Inter- 
national Policy is a matter of public record. Prepared by staff mem- 


ber Theodore Geiger of the NPA, the report was accompanied by a state- 
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ment signed by the members of the Committee on International Policy. 
The Committee concluded its statement by noting that 

In our judgment, Communist infiltration in Guatemala 

constitutes a threat not only to the freedom of that coun- 
try but to the security of all Western Hemisphere nations. 
Hence, we urge that the most serious consideration be given 
to appropriate ways and means for coping with the Guatemalan 
situation under inter-American treaties and organizational 
arrangements, one purpose of which is to prevent Soviet sub- 
version in the New orld. If existing inter-American agree- 
ments are inadequate for this purpose, the situation in Gua- 
temala provides a compelling reason for strengthening them 

as quickly as possible. 

Geiger ,1953:vi-vil. 
The body cf the report closes with a warning that the Communists might 
win out, and that the anti-Cormunists in Suatemala were very weak. 
"In such circumstances, painful decisions and difficult actions confront 
not only. the Guatemalan people but the other countries of the lWestern 
Hemisphere as well."(Geiger,1953:62). Tne report was dated December, 
1953. 

The chairman of the NPA. Committee on International Policy was 
Frank Altschul, at the same time Allen Dulles’ successor as Secretary 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. Of the other 22 committee members 
signing the statement, 19 were also members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations by 1959; 13 were members by 1955. It might appear that 
the consensus-forming task had been taken on by the same people, with 
a different organizational label. However, the change of organization 
probably also reflects a change in function. The NPA committee report 
came well after the plans for the Guatemalan intervention were under 
way; it was probably more an attempt to orepare and mobilize public 
support for the policy to come than to affect the thinking of the policy- 


makers. 
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Conclusion 

In the case of the Guatemalan intervention, the role of the CFR, 
acting as an organization, appears to have been neglible. However, 
the role of Council members, including members close to the center of 
the Council community, was clearly dominant in policy formation. And, 
while discussion within the Council must heve been for the most part 
informal, two organizations that were active, as a corporation and as 
a voluntary organization, turned cut to be linked into the network of 


the Council community through interlocks. 
Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962 


Surmary of Events and Issues 

The events of October 14 through October 28 of 1962, known as 
the "Cuban Missile Crisis”, have been so often described and analyzed 
that only the briefest description should be necessary ian. On 
that October 14, a U-2 surveillance flight over Cuba revealed that 
medium-range missiles were being installed by the Soviet Union. The 
motives behind the Soviet action are much disputed, but at least 
one prominent factor seems to have been the desire to neutralize the 
imbalance of long-range missile strength, which lay heavily in favor 
of the United States. In purely military terms, however, the installa- 
tion would not have made a substantial difference; it would not have 
given the Soviet Union a first-strike capability, because it did not 
increase significantly the capability of eliminating the U.S. deterrent. 


In the initial stages of the crisis, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
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reflecting this reality, noted that "a missile is a missile,” and 
accordingly that the additional missiles in Cuba reflected no more 
change in the strategic balance than would have a similar number 
within the borders of the Soviet Union. 

However, the dominant first reaction of the President and his 
key advisors was that the U.S. simply could not accept the presence 
of Soviet missiles in Cuba. Regardless of the military technicali- 
ties, it would be seen as a significant step forward for the Soviet 
Union. Accepting it was a sign of weakness for the United States 
and more particularly for Kennedy himself. The importance for the 
United States was heightened by the traditional U.S.preeminence 
in Latin Anerica and the resultant sense that this was invasion of 
the U.S. sphere of influence. The importance for Kennedy was set by 
the political context; his campaign against Republican “softness” on 
military strength, in particular, the so-called "missile gap” which 
proved to be illusory; his fear of appearing soft to Krushchev who, 
he feared,had misjudged him at their earlier “surmit" in Vienna; his 
conviction that the Soviet Union must not be allowed to think it 
could get away with anything, for fear they would just keep pushing 
and eventually face the U.S. with the choice of continuing to back 
down or precipitating nuclear war. Accordingly the option of a calm 
acceptance, playing down the significance of the installation, was 
not considered. 

For similar reasons the option of trying to negotiate a solution, 


such as by exchanging the withdrawal of comparable American bases in 
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Turkey for the withdrawal of Soviet ones in Cuba, was summarily rejected 
although Kennedy had some time before ordered the bases in Turkey with- 
drawn in any case. When Stevenson, as the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, suggested to Kennedy such a negotiating plan, the result was 
scornful rejection from Kennedy and his advisers, and leaks to the 
press eventually suggested Stevenson was “soft.” 

The method of decision-making during the next thirteen days has 
become a classic case of "crisis" decision-making, for praise, criti- 
cism, or simple analysis. The process was concentrated in the hands 
of the Executive Committee of the National Security Council (EXCOMM), 

a group specially called together by the President, which debated and 
laid out options for the President's consideration, meeting almost 
constantly during the course of the crisfs. 

in the deliberation of EXC"M, the assumotion which ruled was that 
the missile bases must be eliminated from Cuba. The major debate 
was whether to accomolish this goal by a direct air attack or by a 
blcckade combined with a demand to the Soviet Union that those missiles 
already in Cuba be withdrawn. On Saturday, Actober 2N, the decision 
was made for the blockade, because it left the options open for other 
steps. By applying graduated pressure, it increased the possibility 
for finding some way for the Soviet Union to back down, rather than 
being forced into tne decision to use nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet ships did turn back in face of the blockade. On 
the basis of a letter from Krushchev, and indirect overtures through a 


newsman, an agreement was reached, in spite of last minute confusion 
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caused by a second Krushchev letter. The aoreement provided for | 
withdrawal of tne missiles, and a U.S. pledge not to invade Cuba. It 
was also tacitly understood, through Robert Kennedy's communications 
with the Soviet Anbassador, that the American missiles in Turkey were 
also to be removed. That was emphatically not part of the oublic 
agreement, however. The basic point of the public conclusion to the 
crisis was that the Soviet Union had, faced with the U.S. ultimatum, 


backed down and withdrawn the missiles. 


Role of CFR members in Policy Formation 
The list of those officially or unofficially in the EXCOMM 
meetings comes to 24 men. Table 4-3 presents the pattern of CFR 
membership among this group, together with the breakdown by career 
pattern.!! 
Table 4-3 


Touncil Membershio of Policy-Makers in “issile Crisis Case Study, 
by Career Pattern 


Munber (and oer cent) In-and- Career Politi- Total 
of policy-makers who Cuters Nfficials cians 
were Council members 10(832) 2(332) 1(17%) 13(54%) 
by 1960 
12(109%) (67%) 2(33%) 18(75%) 
doined Council after 
1960 2(17%) 2(332) 1(173) 5(21%) 
were not members of 0 2(33% 4(67%) 6(25%) 
the Council 


12(100%) 6(995)* 6(101Z)* 24(100%) 
*Does not sum to 199% due to rcunding error. 
The total level of CFR membership in this case is substantially 


higher than the 33% fn the two preceding cases, and the level among 
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the in-and-outers quite strikingly high. However, a number of those 
playing essential roles during the crisis were not Council members, 
in particular, the President himself and his brother Robert, and 
Secretary of Defense McNamara. According to Weintal and Bartlett 
(1967:64), President Kennedy later cited three of his aides as parti- 
cularly impressive during the crisis - McNamara, Dillon, and Robert 
Kennedy. Of these three only Dillon was identified with the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

From the published description of events, it is clear that 
Robert Kennedy and McNamara played important roles in putting forward 
and persuading the rest of the EXCOMM, as well as the President him- 
self, of the correctness of the blockade option. Particularly 
important considerationsincluded Robert Kennedy's comparison of the 
air strike option to a"Pearl Harbor in reverse," and McNamara's 
point that the air strike option still remained to be used later, in 
case the blockade failed. Robert Kennedy also took over the informal 
chairmanship of the EXCOMM, and served as the principal channel 
reporting from it to the President. He also was the intermediary in 
the communications at the last minute with the Soviet Ambassador. 
Robert Kennedy, McNamara, and Sorenson all lined up behind the blockade 
optioa, a significant fact since they were three of the advisers in 
whom the President had the greatest conffdence. 

Nevertheless, in several respects it can be seen that Councfl 
members played important roles as well. One of the President's first 


moves, even before the initial meeting of the EXCOMM, was to contact 
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John J. McCloy, at that time the Chairman of the Board of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. The only person who was not a government 
official contacted at that time (Dean Acheson and Robert Lovett were 
also brought into the deliberations later), McCloy's oosftfon as 
informal chief of the "Eastern Establishment" gave weight to his 
feeling that drastic action would have to be taken to get the missiles 
out of Cuba, confirming the President's own first impressions. 

Within the EXCOM4 itself, Council members were important oarti- 
cipants in the arouments for both options. Abel (1966:65) recounts 
the discussion leading uo to the aporoval of the blockade. "Teams” 
supporting the two options had coalesced, and met separately to formu- 
late their ootions. Bundy headed the air-strike team, and was joined 
by "eCone, Dillon, Taylor, Acheson, and Nitze. Ball headed the team 
supporting a blockade, together with McNamara , Gilpatric, %obert 
Kennedy, Thompson, and Lovett. Thus one team, for the air strike, was 
exclusively composed of Council members; the other,half only were 
Council members. The turning point in the debate came, according to 
Abel, when 9illon changed his position in response to the arquments 
of Robert Kennedy and “cNamara. Dillon, in turn, persuaded Bundy, and 
the balance of consensus seemed to be moving clearly in the direction 
of the blockade. That option was the one presented to the President 
as the teast dangerous first step. 

To attempt to isolate exactly what role each man played in the 
final consensus within EXCOMM, or in the President's own decision, fs 


an impossible task. But fit fs clear that if Dfllon and Bundy had 
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remained adamantly in favor of the "hard" option, the President might 
have had a serious problem in not adopting it. 

Perhaps the more serious question is also more difficult to 
answer. Namely, what factors brought about the early consensus against 
the diplomatic options, and narrowed the choice to one between two 
kinds of military options, one oniy somewhat less extreme than the 
Other? For what reasons were the suggestions of alternatives voiced 
by McNamara at first and Stevensor later so quickly auashed? The 
answer lies largely in the climate of opinion already established 
among policy makers and in public debate on the issues of muclear 
strategy and the cold war with the Soviet Union. It is in setting 
that climate that the role of the C.uncil on Foreign 2elations can be 


shown to be more significant. 


Pole of the CFR as an organization in policy formation 


Some idea of the climate in 1962 corcerning nuclear strategy is 
seen in the fact that one of Kennedy’s campaian issues was criticism 
of the Republican mflitary sostiie-for overreliance on massive retali- 
ation, and a general reluctance to spend adequate amounts on developing 
an extensive and flexible milftary capacity. With the so-called 
"missile gap." it was charged that the United States might even lose 
the credibility of its strategic deterrent force. In Kennedy's 
dramatic speech of August 14, 1958 (Kennedy, 1960:65), he painted a 
dire prospect of Western weakness and Soviet advance: 


Their missile power will be the shield from behind which 
they will slowly, but surely, advance - through Sputnik diplomacy, © 
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limited brushfire wars, indirect non-overt aggression, intimt- 
dation and subverston, internal revolution, increased prestige 
or influence, and the vicious blackmail of our allies. The 
periphery of the Free World will slowly be nibbled away. The 
balance of power will gradually shift against us. The key areas 
vital to our security will oradually undergo Soviet infiltration 
and domination. Each such Soviet move will weaken the West: but 
none will seem sufficiently sianificant by itself to justify our 
inittating a nuclear war which might destroy us. 

The sclution, to put it briefly, was strength, firmness, and flexi- 
bility. It is these "virtues" that come out in all the accounts of 
the Cuban missile crisis as important elements in President Kennedy's 
own thinking. On the one hand, there was the perception of an over- 
whelming necessity to make the Soviet Union back down on the “ff you 
give them an inch, they'll take a mile" principle. On the other hand, 
there was concern for a carefully graduated response, so that neither 
party would be forced to the ultimate decision of unacceptable defeat 
or all-out nuclear war. 

It would be simplistic to attribute these ideas to one source. 
They were largely shared by Kennedy and his EXCOMM advisers. However, 
a book emerging from a Council study group of 1954-1956 played an 
important role in shaping debate on these issues in the late 1950s. 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by Henry Kissinger, is generally 
considered to be one of the more influential books published under the 
ausoices of the Council. It met favorable reviews from all quarters, 
and stayed on the best-seller list for fourteen weeks. The following 
year (1958) an abridged paperback version was produced, which, interest- 
ingly. sold less well than the original hardcover edition. Gordon Dean, 


chairman of the Council] study group which led to the book, writing in 
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the foreward to the paperback edition, claimed that it had 
an immediate and profound impact on Anerican thinking 

about the political world in which we live with such terrible 

insecurity. Generals and statesmen studied it, Conoressmen 

read it to their colleagues on Capftol Hill. 

Kissinger, 1958:ix. 

After taking the necessary discount for Dean's understandable pride 
in the product of the study aqroup‘s work, it is still clear that the 
book did have quite an impact. 

Although Kissinaer was the author, and some of his more contro- 
versial conclusions (such as on the use of tactical nuclear weapons) 
may not have been shared by all those in the study crouo, the deliber- 
ations of the group clearly were insortant for the book. The study 
Group had already been meetirg for a vear when XNissinaer was appointed 
as rapporteur. In his own ~reface he noted that °their deliberations 
gave me a sense of the dimensions of the proble: and of the considera- 
tions on which policy is b2sed; this I could have acauired in no 
other way" (Kissinaer, 1957:xifi). 

verall, Kissinaer’s ccok was an attack on rassive retaliation 
doctrine, which left the United States vulnerable “to the oreferred 
form of Soviet agaression: a strategy which seeks its objective by 
small increments of power, by avoiding ‘all-out’ provocation” (Kissin- 
ger, 1958:23). Dean's forward -stes that the book “was hopeful in 
showing a reasoned way between the alternatives of thermonuclear devas- 
tation and the prospect of being nibbled to death by the ussfans" 
(Kissinger, 1958:x). “<4ssinger’s solution cailed for "a military 
capacity which fis truly sraduated,* and for leaving "no doubt about 
our readiness and our ability to face a final showdown” (Kissinger, 1958: 


144). 
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The correspondence oetween the thinking revealed in Kissinger's 
book and that at work in the Cuban Missile crisis is apparent. Yet 
it is of a fairly general character, and, as will be seen in the next 
section of the chapter, shared among a number of others as well. It 
is therefore of particular interest to note that Kennedy's 1958 speech 
quotes only two individuals by name - Henry Kissinger and General ~ 
James Gavin, also a member of the same Council study group. Three 
other members of the same study group, McGeorge Bundy, Roswell Gil- 
patric, and Paul Nitze were among the men in the EXCOMM during the 
crisis. While it would be claiming too much to derive any particular 
stand that they took from their study group experience (particularly 
since they did not take {dentical positions), they clearly functioned 
during the cris{s within the same framework of assumptions and ways 
of thinking about nuclear warfare that emerged from the study group, 
or at least were solidified and disseminated by the study grouo and 
Kissinger's book. Sut the study group and book were not the only 
factors responsible for forming such a climate of opinion, and it fs 


to some of those other factors that we turn in the next few pages. 


Role of Other Organizations in Policy Formation 
ne component in the climate of public ooinion that set the 


context for decision-making during the méssile crisis was clearly a 
hard line against any acceptance of Soviet gains. Pressure on this 
point was a significant factor in the pre-election campaigning, with 


the Republicans hitting the Kennedy administration over softness 
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toward Cuba, and raising the very prospect of Soviet missiles in Cuba 
that until the U-2 overflight, the administration discounted. This 
general context of "antf-communism” was clearly broader than the 
membership of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Yet it can be argued that the role of the Counci] was important 
in forming and helping to maintain such a hard Tine. Several Council 
members commented in interviews (Bennet, Sept., 23, 1972; Barnet, 

Nov. 13, 1972; Falk, Nov. 14, 1972) that the Council helped to 
instfitutfonalfze a "Cold War" stance for American foreign policy. 

And the two preceding case studies also show how such assumptions 

could be reinforced. In the case of Serman potseys 4 might even be 
more accurate to say formulated rather than reinforced, for the wartime 
allfance with the Soviet Union, and the alternate policies being for- 
mulated by Morgenthau and Yallace left room for other courses of action. 
In the case of Guatemala, what was clearly reinforced was the oremise 
that the United States had a right to take whatever action necessary 

to keep communism out of the Western hemisphere. Having failed in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, Kennedy must have felt particularly obligated 

not to fail a second time and permit a stronger establishment of commu- 
nist power so near to the shores of the United States. 

In the more particular terms of strategic military doctrine, the 
thrust of Kissinger‘s book was paralleled by others taking similar 
positions, which can also be seen as feeding into the background of 
the thinking of Kennedy and of EXCOMM, of. particular importance was 


the thinking of General Maxwell Taylor, the report of the Gaither 
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Committee, and the report of the ®ockefeller Brothers Fund panel on 
Prospect for America. Taylor, uoset with the policy of massive retalf- 
ation under the Efsenhower adcinistration (amona other things, such a 
policy downplayed the role of the Army, of which he was Chief of 
Staff), wrote articles after hfs retfrement emphasizing espectally 
the need for a flexible military capacity. The Gaither Committee 
report, which was leaked in Hovember, 1957, enohasized the danger of 
the increased vulnerability of the U.S. strateaic force, and called 
“or increased military spending to counter that danger, as well as 
provide a capacity for limited warfare to counter "local aggression." 
The Rockefeller Panel report on International Security called for a 
willingness and ability to resist aagression, and noted as one of 
the greatest threats “gradual Soviet infiltration and domination of 
vital areas through steps each of which is so small and seemingly 
so insignificant that it does nct seen to justify overt intervention” 
(Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 1961:113). 

While a simflar impetus to that of Kissinaer's book was thus 
coming from other sources as well, it should be noted that in each 
case there were close ties to the Council on Foreign felations. 
Maxwell Taylor had been encouraged as early 2s 1956 to exoress his 
views in Foreign Affairs manazine, at the initiative of Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, “who was aware of the nature of my (Taylor's) views 
from discussions in flew York in the Council on Foreign Relations” 
(Taylor, 1972:43). Although he was not allowed to publish his views 


while still in office, they came to be known informally before as well 
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as after his retirement. Taylor was one of the members of EXCOMM, 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the time. The two 
conmittees mentioned above were also closely tied to the Council, and 
even to the same study group which produced the Kissinger book. !2 

The Gaither Committee included among its membership and advisers 
(24 in all) twelve men who were members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations at the same time or earlier. The number included John J. 
McCloy, then the Chairman of the Board of the Council, who was to 
play a role in the Missile Crisis, betng consulted beforehand and 
replacing Stevenson at the U.N. in the last stages of the crisis 
(for much of the time, however, he was away on a business trip to 
Europe). It also included William C. Fester and James A. Perkins, who 
became Council directors in 1959 and 1963, respectively. One of the 
special advisers was Paul Nitze, a Council member, and, as we have seen, 
a participant in the EXCO!M debates. . 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund panel was even more closely linked. 
Of the general panel for the reports, 21 out of 33 were Council 
members; Laurence Rockefeller, the chairman, although not a member of 
the Council at the time, is the brother of David Rockefeller, Counc{] 
vice-president at the time, and a particfpant in the Council study 
group for Kissinger's book. That general panel also included two 
present and one future Council directors, and four participants in 
the Council's study group, including its chairman, Gordon Dean. The 
pane? on International Security {n particular was composed of 20 men, 


10 of them Councfl members, and six of them in the Council's study 
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group on the same subject, again fncludina Gordon Dean, as well as 
Frank Altschul, vice-president of the Council. (The pattern of 
interlock is portrayed in a more comolete way in Appendix 4-6). 

But most striking fin the case of the Socrefeller Brothers Fund panel 
fs that Henry Kissinger, writer of the Council book, subsequently 
became director of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund project, and, in 
particular, wrote the repert on International Security for that 
panel. In fact, it was his role fn the Counc{l study group which 


brought him to the attention of the ®ockefellers. 


Conclusion 
Of the President and his advisers who were involved in the 
decision-making during the Cuban “fissile Crisis, more than half had 
been Council members. Important roles within the decis fon-making 
process were played both by Council members and non-Counc{l members. 
Direct organizational input from the Council was not significant, 
although perhaps John McCloy could be consfcered to be acting as a 
Counc{1 official when he advised Kennedy to adopt a hard line. Of 
more significance as far as the organizational role of the Council 
is concerned was the Council's contribution to forming the general | 
climate of opinion on strategic warfare. The Kissinger book in parti- 
cular seems to have been a factor in oromoting the twin assumptions of 
"firmness" an “graduated response” which prevailed during the Missile 
Crisis. Moreover, other sources of the same views turn out, on exami- 
nation, to be also closely interlocked with the Council, fts leadership, 
and even with the particular study group which led to the Kissinger 


book. 
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Policy Toward Southern Africa, 1961-1973 


Summary of Events and Issues 
Before 1961, it was to a large extent possible for the United 


States to do without a policy on Southern Africa or even on Africa as 
awhole. It was not until 1958 that the State Department created the 
post of Assistant Secretary for African Affairs. Previously Africa 
had been grouped with Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Although 
in the last two or three years of the Eisenhower administration there 
were some new stands taken on African affairs, it was really in 1961, 
with the revolt in Angola and the escalating U.N. consideration of 
apartheid in South Africa, that some separate attention to the prob-. 
lems of Southern Africa began.!3 
Evolution of policy in the twelve years since then, under Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon, can be summed up most conventently in two phases: 
(1) the Kennedy-Johnson policy of disassociation from the white regimes 
on a verbal level, and some attempt to cultivate African nationalism, 
while refraining from any substantive actions which would cut off 
crucial economic and political ties to the key white regimes, South 
Africa and Portugal; and (2) the Nixon policy of closer ties with and 


support for the white regimes, while maintaining some verbal dissocia- 
tion and encouraging the white reqimes to move toward toxen reforms 
that might enhance their staying power. As will be seen, the two 


phases involve distinctly different emphases, but also retain important 


common elements. 
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The verbal dissoctation of the Kennedy-Jehnson phase fs most 
clearly seen in the pattern of United Nations vcting and in the 
soeeches of G. Mennen ‘!illiams during his term of office as Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for African Affairs. Assistant Secretary 
“tlliams was, shortly after taking office, ouoted as supporting 
the slogan “Africa for the Africans." And when the Angolan revolt 
begun in February 1961 stimulated United Nations Security Council 
action condemning Portugal, the United States voted in favor, upset- 
ting the Portuguese regime and setting a dramatic precedent of 
identification with African asptrations. Thereafter, United Nations 
resolutions on Southern African issues could usually count on U.S. 
suoport, provided they were confined to general condemnation of 
colonialism or apartheid. In some cases, the United States even 
voted for resolutions that had 2 limited action component. Most 
striking was the 1963 arms embargo (non-mandatory) on South Africa, 
for which the United States voted, and with which it pledged to comply, 
once shiprents of arms already ordered had been completed. The United 
States also supported Great Britain in fts moves on sanctfons against 
Phodesia, which had declared independence for the white minority 
goverment in 1965. Sy 1968 those moves finally included mandatory 
sanctions enacted by the United Nations. 


These policies were inspired by the general feeling that colonial- 


ism was an anachronism, that independence for ffrican states was on 
its way, and that the United States would do well to safeguard its 
future interests by building up political capital with the new forces 
emerging. President Kennedy, while still a Senator, had shocked the 
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foreign policy establishment by daring to criticize French policy in 
Algeria. And particularly in the first year of his administration, 
the creation of an atmosphere of sympathy for aspirations of Third 
World peoples was an important component of policy. Under Secretary 
of State Chester Bowles had been pushing for such action for years, 
and Adiaf Stevenson, Ambassador to the United Nations, was seen as 
more sympathetic to the “new states" than his predecessor, Henry 
Cabot Lodge. While the emphasis and the charisma may have decreased 
with Bowles’ replacement by George Ball, and the assassination of 
Kennedy in 1963, the continuation of Mennen Wilfiams in office 
reflected the fact that the attempt to win friends in Africa had not 
been discarded. 

Expressions of sympathy and occasional votes in the United 
Nations were supplemented to a limited extent by attempts to develop 
ties with some of the African nationalist movements. Under Kennedy 
there was some openness to talk with the leaders of the movements. 
In the case of Angola close ties were developed with the G®AE through 
the heavy U.S. involvement in Congo (Kinshasa) - now Zaire. Most 
prominently scholarships were given to hundreds of African students 
who were refugees from Southern Africa, most of them associated 
directly or indirectly with one of the African nationalist movements. 
Within Africa, State Department funds enabled the African-American 


Institute to set up two schools for Southern African refugees. The 
hope was thus to win influence and establish ties with possible 


future leaders. 


Such steps were combined, however, with an unwillinaness to take 
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any steps which would endanger the major interests of the United 
States. Most importantly, this meant a consistent refusal to accept 
a cut-off of military support or economic relationships with Portugal, 
a NATO ally, or to interfere with the substantial stake of U.S. busi- 
ness in South Africa. Thus, calls in the United Mations for soecific 
sanctions against South Africa were rejected, and business ties were 
maintained and expanded. While insisting that the U.S. government 
neither encouraged nor discouraged investment in South Africa, the 
Department of Commerce continued its normal program of alerting U.S. 
businessmen to attractive new opportunities of trade and investment 
in South Africa. While maintaining that Portugal should enact reforms 
and move toward self-determination for its African territories, the 
United States continued to supply, with its other NATO allies, the 
military hardware that made Portugal's continued war of counter-insur- 
gency possible. 

This seeming inconsistency could be tolerated partly because even 
during the height of interest under Kennedy, Africa remained among 
the lowest priorities for American foreign policy. Thus both the 
Africa Bureau in the State Nepartment and the United States “ission 
to the United Nations might be allowed to take certain steps of verbal 
identification with African aspirations. But the established interests 
of the European Bureau in the State Department, the Department of 
Defense, or the Department of Commerce, generally would be given pri- 
ority and White House support. Occasional support from the President, 
particularly in the initial stages, had been enough to establish the 


pattern of verbal support for African aspirations, but at no point was 
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there strona initiative, efther under Kennedy or Johnson, to go further. 
There was no significant effort to establish for the acvernment a uni- 
fied, coherent strategy of opposition to the white regimes of Southern 
Africa. 

Nevertheless, two ootfons were excluded by the policy of the 
Kennedy-Johnson years. One was the pure status-quo nolicy of suoport 
for the white regimes, of maintaining “business-as-usual” with no 
attemot to respond to the pressures from African states or the protests 
against the white regimes by the African subject populations. A decf- 
sion was clearly made, and maintained, that some form of minimal tden- 
tification with African aspirations must be voiced. The other policy 
rejected was that of making more substantial moves toward disengagement 
from or pressure on the white regimes to make concessiens and move 
toward majority rule. While suqgestions may have come from the Africa 
Bureau in State or from outside grouos with special interests in 
Africa, (see the discussion of A.A.I. and other groups later in this 
section), no strategy of disengagement was adopted. Such limtted moves 
as the arms embargo on South Africa were isolated steps, not part of 
any such overall strategy. 

The Nixon administration rejects the same two options rejected 
by Xennedy and Johnson. But it has also brought about a distinct 
shift in emphasis and style from the policy of that earlier phase. 

On the one hand there has been a conscious move to maintain even 
closer relationships with the white regimes. This has been evidenced 
in the 1971 Azores agreement with Portugal, formally renewing the U.S. 


lease on the base and providing over $400 million in loans to Portugal. 
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It is also apparent in the lessening of restrictions on exports to 
Southern Africa of aircraft that may be used for military purposes, 
as well as increased eicoupaceneni of economic ties through the 
aperations of the Export Import Bank. The appointment of Texas 
oilman and lobbyist John Hurd as Ambassador to South Africa, and his 
ostentatiously friendly manner to the regime there, is another ind{- 
cation. Most extreme was the administration's acquiescence in the 
passage of the Byrd amendment in Congress, which enabled U.S. violation 
of U.N. sanctions by the import of chrome and other metals from 
Rhodesia. 

The policy appears to have been defined in a National Security 
Council] memorandum of January 1970. State Department critics wito 
felt the policy could entangle the U.S. in’ commit trent’ imooss ible to 
back out from termed it the "tarbaby approach." This anproach 
mandated the closer ties with the white regimes outlined above, and 
probably others as weli which are not yet public (the NSC document {fs 
still classified). But ft was not identified with the "pure status- 
quo approach." For the closer ties were to be combined with efforts 
to support modifications of policy by the white regimes. Most obvious 
of these efforts are the suoport by the State Department for reforms 
by U.S. companies in South Africa, reforms such as increased wages, 
some additional job training for African workers, support for education, 
etc. Also noticeable fis the assignment of a black foreign service 
officer to the Embassy in Johannesburg. Other elements of the same 


policy include the support for Portugal's moves toward a token “auto- 
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nomy " for its African territories, an approach outlined in a book 
written before his anpointment by the Nixon administration Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Relations David Abshire. 14 
While the Kennedy-Johnson policies were based on the assumption 
that African nationalist forces ultimately, if not fairly soon, would 
take over, at least in the Portuguese territories, Rhodesia, and 
Namibia (South West Africa), the Mixon policies seem based on the 
Opposite assumption: that the present regimes are to remain in con- 
trol indefinitely. Accordingly, while the Kennedy-Johnson approach 
sought to cultivate influence with the future African leaders, and 
“moderate” their policies, the !l!ixon approach seeks closer ties with 
the white reaimes, and with those Africans who may be incorporated 
within what reforns they institute, joining with the white regimes in 
supporting counter-insurgency against African liberation movements. 
The Nixon policies, moreover, have a certain coherence. For while 
the Kennedy-Johnson policies tried to identify to a limited extent 
with African aspirations, but were unwilling to cut off supoort for 
the white recimes which worked against those aspirations, thus 
pleasing neither side, the Hixon administration apparently envisages 
identification with African aspirations only insofar as they operate 
within the framework of continued white control, and thus takes a 
consistent stand against the African liberation movements. 
On the level of statements of policy, however, there is an attempt 
to maintain continuity. As John Chettle, of the South Africa Founda- 


tion, put it, the "ambition of the Administration's southern Africa 
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policy was to cover itself so thickly with grease that nobody could 
get hold of any part of it" (quoted in Smith, 1972). And it is 
possible as well that if any liberation movement seemed irreversibly 
close to victory, the administration might seek some modus vivendi, 
and try to develop some influence over the policies of the movement. 

The two phases of Southern Africa policy since 1961 accordingly 
have some elements in common: some verbal dissociation from the white 
regimes, and continued ties with those regimes in concrete terms. The 
option of pure acceptance of the status quo is rejected, as is that 
of breaking ties in order to cut off the support given for suporession 
of African aspirations, or to influence change toward majority rule. 
But the options adopted differ strikingly as well: on the one hand, 

a policy vying to win (fairly cheaply) influence among Africans who, 
it is anticipated, may be the future rulers; on the other hand, a 
policy based on close ties with, and encouragement of reforms by, the 


white regimes themselves. 


Role of CFR Members in Policy Formation 
In contrast to the case of the Cuban “Missile Crisis, in which ft 


was easy to delimit a set of those involved in the decision-makine, 
the case of policy formation on southern Africa is more ambiguous. 
The decision-making has been cver a long period of time and for the 
most part has been routine business. Only rarely has it attracted 
major attention from policy makers other than those specifically 


assigned to Africa or the United Nations. Yet those policy-makers 
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who have been involved in policy formation on Southern Africa in 
particular have had less weight within the bureaucracy than others 
only peripherally involved with Africa, who by inaction or resistance 
can exercise veto power over possible new developments in policy. 
Accordingly, the compilation of a list has been based on two princfples, 
inclusion of officials dealing with Africa, and of officials, such as 
the Secretaries of State and Oefense, who have been in positions to 
block the emergence of new policy options. To those two categories 
of officials have been added other officials whose names are mentioned 
as having had some role in policy vis-a-vis Africa, such as Peter 
Flanigan and Clark MacGregor (in the Hixon administration's stance 
vis-a-vis the Byrd amendment). The total list includes 44 officials, 
28 of them from the Kennedy-Johnson period, and 16 of them from the 
Nixon period. Of the total number, 45% were members of the Counc#l 
on Foreign Relations prtor to their terms in office; an additional 
10% joined the Council during or after leaving office. The breakdown 
by career pattern and by the two ohases of policy discussed in this 
case study can be seen in Tables 4-4 and 4-5. 

Membership in the Council for this case study is higher than that 
for two of the previous case studies (45% as compared with 33%). 
Even the percentage for the Nixon administration, although lower than 
that for the Kennedy-Johnson period, slightly exceeds the 33% of the 
Germany and Guatemala case studies (with the small numbers, however, 
that difference represents only one person, and cannot be considered 


of significance). 
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Table 4-3 
Council denbersiip of Policy-Yakers in Southern Africa Case Study, 


by Career Pattern 


Number(and per cent) In-and- Career Politi- Total 
of policy-makers who outers Officials cians 
were Council members 14(56% 4(44%) 1(142) 20(45%)* 
prior te term of office 
18(72%) 4(44%) 1(14%) 24(55%) 
joined Council at a 
later time 4(162 0 0 4(10%) 
were not members of 7(28%) 5(56%) 6(86%) 20(45%)* 


the Councf] 


ws(iogz) ata0e) «= 7(o0z) «= Aa (TOORY* 


*Total number is not equal to sun of three categories (in-and-outer, 
career officials, ooliticians) due to lack of data on career pattern 
of three policy-makers. 


Table 4-5 
Councfl pemeren of Policy-makers {fn Southern Africa Case Study, 
by Phases of Policy 


Number(and per cent) Kennedy-Johnson Nixon 
of policy-makers who 
were Counci] members 14(59%) 6(38%) 
prior to term of office 
(64%) 6(38%) 
joined Council] at a 
later. time 4(142)| 0 
were not members of 
the Council 10(36%) 10(62%) 
“28{1G0%) T6(100%) 


If one tries to single out those specifically responsible for 
African policy during the years under consideration, the names that 


stand out are the Assistant Secretaries of State G. Yennen Williams 


(under Kennedy and Johnson), Joseph Palmer (under Johnson and Nixon), 


and David Newsom (under Hixon). To these three should be added the 
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Particularly active Wayne Fredericks, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
under #4liiams, and Ambassador-at-Larce Averell? Harriman, who under 
Johnson held general responsibility for African Affairs. Of the 
five only Fredericks and Harriman were Council members. The ties of 
Harriman with the Council, his long-term membershio and his service 
as a Council director, have already been mentioned several times in 
this study. Wayne Fredericks was a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations at the time he was appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. Several years earlier, in 1957, he had 
contributed to the Council's Corporation Service a speech relating 
his experiences with Kellong Cornflakes Company in setting uo plants 
in “exico and in South Africa. - 
In the "Nixon administration, Kissinger is a figure of particular 
importance for Southern Africa nolicy, in spite of and even perhaps 
because of his lack of specific interest in African issues. That lack 
of interest, based on concentration on the major power relationships 
in the world to which Africa is largely peripheral, tends to promote 
the subordination of particularly African interests to European 
interests. An illustration of this attitude fs that Kissinger's book 
on NATO (Kissinger, 1966) failed completely to mention the issue of 
Portugal‘s colonfal wars. The effect of such neqlect is to reinforce 
the status quo, and to vitfate any impetus for a policy more favorable 
to African interests. To the extent that Kissinger does turn hfs 
attention to African issues, his general perspective fs perfectly 


consistent with the actual administration policy under Nixon, gfven 
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his propensity for establishing stability and frustrating the efforts 
of disruptive revolutionary forces.!5 A move tions toward a policy 
according with Nielsen's suggestions seems quite alfen to Kissinger's 
general perspective, and his position of centrality in Nixon adminfs- 
tration foreian policy formation makes him a key obstacle to such a 
change, even if it should gain acceptance at lower levels. 

For those officials whose views on Scuthern African affairs are 
known, there appears to be no pattern or tendency for Council members 
to share cormon views. Chester Bowles, more sympathetic to somewhat 
greater disengagement from the white regimes, and George 8a11, with 
a strong emphasis on the oriority of relating to Eurooe, both were 
Council members.. Fredericks, who largely represented a viewpoint 
somewhat more sympathetic to African interests, was a Council member, 
but so were Flanigan and Kenneth Rush, two of the men involved in the 
Nixon administration stand on the Byrd amendment, resulting in a policy 
much more favorable to the white regime in Rhodesfa. 

In sum, while a substantial percentage of policy-makers who dealt 
with this issue were Council members, there appears no pattern of 
Council members on one side of an issue, as in Germany case study, or 
of Council members in the most influential positions, as in the 


Guatemala case study. 


Role of the CFR as an organization in policy formation 
Prior to the 1960s the Council‘s program on Africa seems to have 
been directed primarily toward acquainting some of the Counc{? members 


with that continent. The discussion group organized in 1952-1954 on 
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“Emerging Problems of United States Forefan Policy in Africa” was 
organized primarily to help a number of Council members increase 
their knowledae of conditions in that part of Africa between the 
Sahara and the Union, and thus to view more intelligently some of 
the problems of American foreign policy which may emerge in this 
area" (Counci] Annual Report, 1953-54:22). Questions of Southern 
Africa were touched only peripherally in this discussion group, with 
some discussion of the Central African Federation. The primary 
concern was to delineate what kind of relationships should be built 
with the new African countries which seemed likely to get independence 
soon. According to the annual report, the discussion was inconclusive. 

In the following year, a special aroup under Dean Rusk discussed 
"The United States and the Issue of Colonialism." The group was 
continued the following year under Philip C. Jessup. Robert R. 
Robbins, formerly Deputy Director of the Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs in the State Department, was selected as study director with 
the expectation that he would write a book. The book was never 
completed. 

A group dealing with economic development in Africa was also 
meeting from 1955 to 1957. Chaired by Dana Bartholomew, the group's 
deliberations did result in a book by William Hance, African Economic 
Development. Although the book focussed primarily on developments in 
tropical Africa, the aroua's deliberations did deal with areas of 
southern Africa in two meetings the second year: Andrew Kamarck of the 


World Bank led a discussion on the Central African Federation, and 
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Frederick Van Wyk of the South African Institute of Wace Relations led 
a discussion on "The ®elaticn of Race Policy to Economic Development." 
One of the participants in the group and the leader of one of the 
discussions was Wayne Fredericks, then with the Ford Foundation. 

In 1958 to 1959 the Council had another discussion group on "Africa 
South of the Sahara," chaired by Harold K. Hochschild of American “etal 
Climax, Inc., which has major investments in South Africa, Zambia. 
Namibia, and at that time, Rhodesia. The group included a number of 
Council members who oarticipated in another Council program to acquaint 
them with Africa. Under a Carnegie Corporation grant, 14 Council mem- 
bers and staff visited Africa in 1959. The "travellers," as they were 
called, included five Council directors (W.A.M.Burden, Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Joseph E. Johnson, David Rockefeller, and Charles !. Spofford), 
as well as Carroll Wilson, who became a Council director in 1964. 

Tne following year there was another discussion groun on "United States 
Policy Toward Africa,” chaired by Elf Whitney Debevoise, with L. Gray 
Cowan of Columbia University as Secretary. F. Taylor %strander, Jr. 

of American Metal Climax led a discussion in one session on the Central 
African Federation. In the earlier discussion group under Harold 
Hochschild, a discussion on United States Policy toward Africa had been 
led by Vernon “cKay, former State Department official and professor 

at Johns Hopkins University. 

Since neither the minutes of the discussions of these orouos, nor 
books (except for Hance's book on economics) are available, it is 
impossible to tell just how much of a consensus en policy or what range 


of options were represented. na general level, however, one can be 
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sure that both of the contradictory tendancies which aooeared in the 
Kennedy-Joknson position were present. (Cn the one hand, the attention 
paid to African countries, even several years before the independence 
of Ghana, indicates an expectation that the United States would have 
to deal with them, rather than only through the European colonial 
powers. At least one of the discussion arcguo Reiiaiee Wayne Fredericks 
was well known for applying this oerspective while in office as Deouty 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. On the other hand, 
particularly in the aroup of "travellers," those interests with which 
the Kennedy-Johnson approach was hesitant to interfere were well- 
represented. Following the Sharseville massacre in South Africa in 
1960, David 2ockefeller's bank, Chase “anhattan, was one of a bank 
consortium which by loans to the South ffrican aovernment boistered 
its economy at a crucial time. American Metal Climax (AMAX), well- 
represented with Hochschild, Ostrander, and Burden (who served on the 
board of AMAX), fs one of the American conoaries with the heaviest 
stake in the white-controlled economies of Southern Africa. 

In a discussion group in 3964 the Council focussed fer the first 
time specifically on Southern Africa. Under the chairmanship of 
Waldemar A. Nielsen, President of the 4frican-American Institute, a 
study focused on "U.S. Policy and oactal Conflict in Southern Africa.” 
Nielsen, who had worked for the Ford Foundation at the same time as 
‘dayne Fredericks, drew on Fredericks and others who had participated 
in earlier study groups, but also used some non-Council] members with 


particular exoertise, such as James Duffy and John Marcum on the 
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Portuguese territories. The discussion on Southern Rhodesia was led 
by Taylor Ostrander and George Loft; that on South Africa by Edwin 
S. Munger and Philip K. Crowe; and that on Namibia (South West Africa) 
by Munger and Ernest Gross. Leadino the discussion on U.S. policy 
was a group consisting of Wayne Fredericks ,Charles P. Noyes, and 
Henry J. Tasca. Munger is an Africanist scholar known for his close 
ties with the South African regine: Fredericks, Noyes, and Tasca, as 
well as Gross, on the other hand, were all associated with the Africa 
Bureau of the State Department or the U.N. Mission, where more "liberal" 
sentiment on Southern Africa issues was in evidence. 

Waldemar Nielsen, who chaired the qroup, continued in the next 
few years to play a major role in the Council's programs dealing with 
Africa. His book. African Battleline (1965), was published as a 
Council "Policy Book." A study group on "Western Europe, Soviet and 
Chinese Policy Toward Africa" was organized in 1966-67 and another on 
"The Evolution of U.S. Policy Toward Africa" in 1968. Both were chaired 
(1969). The views thus presented for public consumption from the 
Council groups are summed up in these two books. 

The point of view on Southern Africa expressed in Nielsen's books 
was mildly critical of the Kennedy-Johnson policies. He suggested a 
number of moves weakening relationships with and support of the white 
regimes, and stressed the development of contacts with the nationalist 
movements, increasing in particular relief and educational assistance, 
Some of the options put forward in African Battleline are ceasing any 


government assistance to new American investment in South Africa and 
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beginning to transfer the American bases from the Azores. In 
general he proposes more positive action to make the U.S. oppos{- 
tion to apartheid and colonialism quite clear. In The Great 
Powers and Africa, Nielsen cunneeted the consideration of a. number 
of possible steps to lessen ties with the white regimes, and “in 
the interest of its own world-wide prestige and credibility be far 
more careful than before to avoid even the appearance of collaboratfon 
with them" (Nfelsen, 19€9:355). ‘Included in this consideration. he 
specified, should be the possibility of Portugal’s exclusion from 
NETO and restriction on the flow of U.S. private investments to South 
Africa. He carefully avoids commitnent ta any such options, but 
sugaests stronaly that at least sone steps along the lines of 
cutting off ties not essential to the U.S. national interest should 
be taken. He is even more emphatic in calling for support of the 
nationalist movements with financial and other non-military means. 

The rationale behind the ielsen suagestions are indicated in his 
corrent that the kind of aid aiven under Kennedy and Johnson to the 
moverents (scholarships, relief supplfes} "has been insignificant in 
checkino the drift of the nationalist movements into bitterness, 
extrenism, and growing dependence on Conmunist support” (Nielsen, 
19€9:353). Mere broadly, the aims of American diplomacy, as Nfelsen 


envisaged it, were spelled out in African Pattleline: 


first, to develop contact and communication with those 
political groups oresently not in control] of aovernment but 
likely to assume contro] in the future, in order to exert some 
influence on the character of the reqimes they will establish; 
second, during the nerfod of political transformation, to 
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attempt to ‘assure the freedom of the revolution’ by 

helping to reduce or counter those internal or external 

factors which could frustrate evolutionary chance and 

lead to violence and disruption; and third, during this 

hazardous and inflamed transitional stage nonetheless to 

attempt to maintain workable relations with existing 

reoimes in order to assist transition and to protect 

American interests and objectives. 
The connection of such concrete programs as that of assistance to 
refugees with these objectives is revealed in a comment by William 
Griffith, in the sixth meeting of the 1963-1964 study grouo, that 
"the United States should consciously use scholarships to gain 
support among the African leadershio and to divert students from 
Communist and querrilla training.” Nielsen and L.Gray Cowan 
followed Griffith's remark with particular comments on the number of 
refugees and the kinds of training that might be useful. 

The impact of the Nielsen point of view, as exoressed in the two 
Counc{] books, on U.S. government policy is not entirely clear. 9n 
one level it is im broad agreement with the policy adopted under 
Kennedy and Johnson, and, indeed, Nielsen's own organization, the 
African-American Institute, was responsible for implementing the 
scholarship program for refugee students from Southern Africa. Yet 
the suggestions for greater zeal both in that program and in making 
clear the disanproval of the !nited States for the white reqimes were 
not implemented under the Kennedy-Johnson nhase and even less under 
Nixon. The need to move in such a direction may have been shared 
privately by some of those in the Africa Bureau at State but clearly 
did not become the basis of U.S. policy. Under ‘lixon the assumption 


that the liberation movements were the likely future oower-holders 
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seems to have disappeared, and consequently the need to win friends 
among them takes second place to collaboration with the white regimes 
in suppressing them, while developing ties with African forces which 
may be disposed to accept a more accomodating attitude to the white 
regimes (such as the Bantustan leaders in South Africa). Yet, with 
only that change in which African groups to deal with, Hielsen's 
summary of objectives above ‘might equally well serve for the Nixon 
administration. 

Nielsen's oosition thus fits in a spectrum of different means to 
preserve the U.S. interests in Southern Africa, he with a strong empha- 
sis on the need to tip more toward the nationalist movements, win 
influence with them, and exercise a medfating role from that position. 
The position under Kennedy and Johnson moved in that direction to a 
certain extent but with important limitations and more caution in 
considering cuttina some ties with the white regimes. Under Hixon the 
emphas{s on promoting reform to prevent revolution tallies with ‘iel- 
sen's point of view, but the. means to do so, greater rather than 
less collaboration with the white regimes, is quite different from 
that suggested by Nielsen. 

In evaluating the significance nf the study group program, it 
should also be noted that among the participants were others who subse- 
quently published their views, although not under Council auspices, 
others whose views correspond more closely with the Kennedy-Johnson 
or with the Nixon policies. The Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 


Brothers Fund financed a book on Southern Africa and the United States 
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(Hance, 1968), edited by William A. Hance and including contrfbutions 
by Vernon McKay and Edwin S. Munoer, as well as South African liberal 
Leo Kuper. Hance and “uncer have already been mentioned as leaders 
in the Council studies. Vernon McKay took an active part in the 1964 
discussion group. His position both in the discussion group and in 
the book edited by Hance was generally supportive of the policy under 
Kennedy and Johnson, ooposing any moves to lessen pressure on the 
white regimes but reluctant to consider any new steps. “unger's 
article stressed the oossibilities for change in white attitudes: 
Hance in his article and concluding essay stressed his ooposition 
to econonic disengagenent and support for a policy of reform, 
including such elements as more enlightened racial policies by Amer- 
ican firms operating in South Africa. The tendency of the contri- 
sutions by Munger and Hance thus is quite consistent with the direc- 
tion in which the Yixon administration has moved. 

Tne lack of correspondence between the oosition of Nielsen's 
books and government volicy combined with the publication of different 
views from others in the sare study program indfcates that while the 
Council's program has had some role in develovino options, the results 
emerging from the orocess have had neither the coherence nor the 
general consensus behind them necessary to make a substantial impact 
on government policy. 

In the years since the 1968 study grouv, the Council? has had 
little formal programing or Africa. for 1971-1972, however, one of 


the Council's International Affairs Fellowships was granted to Jonald 
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F. “cHenry, a black State Department official, to study “Business 
Practices of United States Corporations in South Africa and their 
Social and Political Effects on Non-Whites.." The oroject, according 
to McHenry’s proposal “would result in enlightened practices which 
would make more defensible the continued oresence of American business 
in an essentially unjust political and social system and contribute 
substantially to improved economic, social, and, possibly, political 
conditions for non-whites." The project thus fits well with the 
approach ofoneered by the Polarofd corporation and supported now by 
the State Department of encouraging reforms as an alternative to 
the pressures for withdrawal of American business from South Africa. 
McHenry has become one of the important sources of information for 
businesses seeking to take such an approach. 

In sum, however, it cannot yet be said that the Council work on 
Southern Africa has had the kind of impact on government policy or 
thinking that was discernible in the previous case studies on German 
policy and the Cuban missile crisis. Nevertheless, one of the key 
policy-makers during the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, Wayne 
Fredericks, was actively involved in Council studies, before, during, 
and after his term of office. In more general terms, an alternative 
policy has been outlined which might well be adopted should the 
pressure, internal and external, become too great for the present 


Nixon policy of collaboration plus reform to be maintained intact. 


Role of other Organizations in Policy Formation 


During the period under consideration, and particularly in the 
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last few years, the issue of United States policy toward Southern 
Africa has become increasingly controversial. Accordingly, the number 
of groups and individuals concerned in some way with it has also 
increased, Most, however, cannot yet be said to have had a substantial 
effect on policy, making possible a summary, rather than detailed 
treatment of the majority. In general, it is possible to distinguish 
three kinds of groups: (1) those which have taken stands generally 
‘sympathetic to the liberation movements in southern Africa, and 
critical ef U.S. policy, calling for substantial disengagement from 
U.S. collaboration with the white regimes; (2) those which have 
developed views or supported policies roughly corresponding to those 
advocated by Waldemar Nielsen in the two Council books; and (3) those 
which have called for repudiating even the token steps taken by the 
U.S. government against the white regimes. 

In the first category are the American Committee on Africa, church, 
student, and black groups, from liberal to radical in perspective, and, 
most importantly in recent years, the House Subcormittee on Africa of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, headed by Conaressman Charles Diggs 
of “ichigan. Of these, the one with the longest record of substantial 
involvement with Southern Africa issues is the 4rerican Committee on 
Africa, while that with the createst claim of having had some real 
impact on government policy is the House Subcommittee on Africa. Nef- 
ther of these two organizations, nor any of the others in this grouping, 
have any overlap of membership with the Council] on Foreign Pelations, 
except for Frederick A.0.Schwartz, Jr., who is on the Executive Board 


of the American Committee on Africa and a member of the Council. 
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In the third category the most prominent oraan{zation 1s the 
American-Sfrican Affairs Association, oraanized in 1965, which tries 
to mobilize support for the white reqimes of Southern 4frica in this 
country. As an oraanization it has been not oarticularly effective, 
although 1t may be qiven some resoonsi{b{1 ity for the climate of 
opinion in which the Byrd amendment permitting imports of chrome from 
Rhodesia was passed. That success for the right-wing forces seems, 
however, more due to the lobbying of Union Carbide and Foote ‘fineral, 
and tacit White House supnort than to the efforts of the American- 
African Affairs Association. (See Polan, 1973, for a fuller account 
of the Byrd Amendment and Union Carbide corcoration). %f rather 
more interest under the right-wing category are two individuals, who, 
by their prominence as “elder statesmen,” have had a platform for 
their views on Southern Africa. Mne was Dean Acheson, who served as 
a strong spokesman for "business as usual” with the white regimes. 
Close to both the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, he was also a 
member of the Council on Foretan Relations, although not, it seems, 
one of the more active in the Council programs. The other 1s George 
Kennan, a member of the Editorial Advisory Board of Foreign Affairs 
magazine, which published in its January, 1971 issue his article with 
a call for a more sympathetic position toward the white reqimes of 
Southern Africa. 

Thus the Council, and even its leadership in the person of George 
Kennan, is somewhat represented among those supporting a position more 


favorable to the white reaimes. This kind of interlock is confirmed 
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by a look at the Hudson Institute which, while not involved on 
Southern Africa issues in a major way, prepared in 1969 a report on 
development of Angola, sponsored by the largest company in Portugal. 
Of twelve Hudson Institute trustees in 1969, 10 were members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

It is the two groups whose activities and statements suoport 
views comparable to those of Nielsen that turn out to be closest to 
the Counci? on Foreian Relations. Waldemar Nielsen was the President 
of the African-fmerican Institute from 196] through 1970. Its Board 
of Trustees of 30 people included 12 CFR members in 1971 and one other 
whose husband was a member of the CFR. Six had been participants in 
one or more of the Council's study groups on Africa, including Nielsen 
himself, Harold Hochschild, of American Metal Climax (who chaired one 
of the groups), and Ernest Gross (who led a session at one of the 
groups). The activities of the African-American Institute have been 
particularly important in implementing a numher of programs which fit 
into the strateqy outlined by Nielsen. These include taking respons {- 
bility for the scholarship program for Southern African students, as 
well as their overall scholarship program for Africa, developed in 
cooperation with the Department of State. AAI (African-American Insti- 
tute) has also developed programs for informing Americans on Africa, 
through such activities as briefings for journalists and services for 


schools, as well as the publication of the Africa Revort. It has also 


helped the Department of State {n arranging programs for visiting Afri- 


cans, and since 1968, organized a series of African-American Ofalogques, 
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bringing together leaders from Africa and the United States. “ost 
recently, it has organized seminars for institutional investrents on 
the questions of U.S. investment in Southern Africa, and established 
the Africa Policy Information Center, to disseminate statements of 
policy alternatives, and organize seminars, workshops, and conferences. 
Seminars have also been organized for assistants to a number of 
Senators and epresentatives in Concress. “ith an annual budget of 
more than $6 million, it is undoubtedly the best funded of U.S. eroups 
dealing with Africa. While the A.A.I. as such does not take oclicy 
positions, the statements by the President Waldemar Nielsen make clear 
the general direction of its objectives, and the programs develoved 
correspond with promotion of a policy similar to that which is out- 
lined in his two books. 

‘Thes to those invoived in Council leadership are also indicated 
by the sources of funds for A.A.I. Although most of the budaet has 
been from aovernment sources, contributions have also been received 
from private sources. In 1971 these included American Metal Climax, 
Inc. (note above that three officials from AMAX were active in the 
Council's study groups), the Chase Manhattan 8ank Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, “anufacturers Hanover Foundation, Mobil Foundation, 
Standard 041 Company of New Jersey, and the ®ockefeller Brothers 
Fund, all, as will be seen in the next two chapters, closely linked 
with the Council on Foreign Relations. 

The United Nations Association of the U.S.A., while not involved 


in African matters on the scale of the A.A.I., came out in 1971] with 
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the report of a panel, Southern Africa: Proposals for Americans, which 
met with widely favorable response as, for example, being quoted by 
several of the Democratic candidates for President in response to 
questions about their views on Southern Africa. The panel's report 
Generally followed the lines of tielsen's books, with somewhat more 
willingness to make specific recommendations. The panel which presen- 
ted the report included fourteen people: 8 of the total were members 
of the CFR, five had particinated in CFR aroups dealing with Africa, 
there were three (\aldemar Nielsen, George Lindsay and Harvey Qussell) 
who also served on the board of trustees of A.A.I. 

Of the orouns dealt with so far in this section, only the A.A.I. 
can be considered to have had substantial impact on qovernment policy, 
and that primarily due to the fact that it was also responsible for 
implementing some of that policy. As already mentioned, however, 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations stopped short of implementing 
a policy such as that proposed by ‘iielsen, and the Nixon administration 
has adopted a quite different overall position. The Diggs cormittee 
has an institutional base of power in Congress, but so far has gained 
only limited concessions from the !lixon administration and has certainly 
not affected the basic thrust of policy. 

The nolicy adopted by the ?tixon administration Seane to have had 


few direct roots in the positions advocated by any of the oraanizations 
discussed above. One of the few oublic statements which does seem to 


have anticipated the flixon position is that by David Abshire, in a book 


Abshire, whe later became Assistant Secretary of State for Conoressfonal 
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Pelations, soelled out a policy for the Portuques2 territories, at 
least, which fits quite well with the ‘lixon policies adopted. His 
assumption fs that Portuquese rule wiil continue for the foreseeable 
future, that the Portuquese territories are of strateqic importance 
to the United States, and that advances for Africans will come 
within the fratework of the established Portucuese rule. The policy 
correlate is supoort for Portuguese rule and encouracement of “reforms” 
that may bring some Africans into positions of power. Abshire’s 
book, a collection of essays on different aspects of Portuquese Africa. 
including a number of other authors, was sponsored by the Reorcetown 
University Institute of Strateaic and International Studies, of which 
Abshire was the Executive Secretary, and Admiral 4rleigh Burke the 
director. Neither Abshire nor Surke, it should be noted, were members 
of the Council on Foreiqn °elations. Of the Institute's Executive 
Board, one member out of seven, Philfio “osely, was a Council member 
and staff member. Of the Institute’s 14-member fdvisory Board, only 


one was a Council member. 


Conclusion 

In terms of numbers, the involvement of Council members in policy 
formation in this case has been shown to be substantial. If varticular 
imoortance were Wayne Fredericks, during the Kennedy-Johnson phase, 
and Henry Kissinger, during the flixon phase. Each of the two, however, 
played roles limited in insortant ways, Fredericks by the generally 
weak position of the Africa Bureau with which he was associated, and 
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Kissinger by his lack of any great interest in Africa. In terms of 
the Council's formal programs on Africa, it was possible to identify 
interrelationshios with the oolicy-makers during the Kennedy-Johnson 
phase but a failure to implement the policy outlined by Nielsen. In 
the Nixon period, the influence of that policy was even further 
diminished. A study of other organizations dealing with African 
issues showed close interlock with the Council of groups taking a 
more conservative approach, and even weaker interlocks (almost non- 
existent) with groups taking a more radical aporoach. The impact of 
any of the organizations on government policy turned out to be limited. 

In the course of the analysis cf the Council's own studies, one 
of the possible reasons for this lack of influence was isolated. This 
is the fact that other points of view were represented in the Council's 
own study groups, in sufficient strength that they were published 
(although not explicitly as a dissent to Nielsen's position). Moreover 
the representation among those involved with the Council's Africa pro- 
gram, of individuals with substantial vested interest in Southern Africa 
weakens the credibility of any call for actions that might interfere 
with those interests (as might, if taken seriously, some of the actions 
proposed by Nielsen). This is the first of our case studies in which 
there is some reason to believe that the opinion among the Council 
leadership, and among many of the Council members, might be quite 
different from that published in the book as a result of the Council 
studies. The question may be raised whether this is a lack of coher- 


ence within the Council that is at least partially responsible for the 
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observed lack of influence of the Council's studies on the policy 


adopted by the government. 


U.S. China Policy, 1969-1972 


Summary of Events and Issues 

The contacts established with the Peorle's Renublic of China are 
among the proudest achievements of the first Nixon administration, one 
of the acconolishments for which President 'iixon wishes to be renem- 
bered in history, and probably one of the factors in his reelection 
victory of 1972, The events were accompanied by such great oublicity 
once the rapprochement was revealed to the public that only a brief 
outline of the major steps should be sufficient to introduce this 
case study. 16 

According to several informed reports (Brandon, 1973:183), Nixon's 
new initiative toward China began almost as soon as he entered office 
with a February 1969 memorandum to Kissinger to begin exploring al} 
possibilities for reopening relationships with China. National Secu- 
rity Council meetings approved the taking of smal? steos to demon- 
strate U.S. willingness for a new relationship, which included resump- 
tion of the tlarsaw talks between the U.S. and Chinese Ambassadors to 
Poland and permission for Americans to brina back $190 worth of 
Chinese goods purchased on trips abroad. By 1971, restrictions on 
travel by Americans to the People's Republic of China were dropped, 


and in April of that scar an American ping-pong team was invited to 
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visit China, accompanied by several American newsmen. At the same 
time, the U.S. decided to alto trade in nonstrateaic goods with China. 
Subsequent visits by Americans to China soon included a secret visit 
by Henry Kissinger and the announcement that President Nixon would 
visit China followed quickly. The visit by the President in February 
of 1972 brought by itself no substantive agreements but established 
a new atmosohere for relationshios between the two countries. 

Meanwhile, the delegation of the People's Seoublic of China had 
been seated in the United Nations, replacing the delecation from the © 
Republic of China. U.S. opposition to the move proved ineffective, 
given the fact that the United States was itself movina toward a 
rapprochement with Peking. Following the President's trip, an agree- 
ment was reached for permanent representation of the U.S. and China 
in each other's capitals, a step falling short of diplomatic recoaqni- 
tion but providing the basis for intensifying relationships in trade, 
culture, and other areas. The position was dramatically different 
from that left to the Nixon administration from the nreceding adminis- 
trations. No longer could it be claimed by critics that the United 
States was “ignoring” China. 

Indeed, China had hecome one of the elements in a qlobal balance 
of power scheme of Nixon and Kissinger. Postulating the existence of 
five major powers - Europe, the Soviet Union, Javan, China, and the 
United States, the administration conceived detente with the Soviet 
Union and China as necessary to create a greater flexibility in the 
system, and also as the key element in trying to cut off support for 


national liberation struqgles such as in Indochina. These dramatic 
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moves toward detente added to the new tension in American relationships 
with {ts European allies and especially with Japan. Gone were the days 
when the"Sino-Soviet" bloc was identified as the only culorit respon- 
sible for America’s international problems. 

The drama of the shift in policy was intensiffed by the fact that 
it was Richard Nixon, whose early political career had exalted anti- 
comunism and attacked those who “sold out" China to the communists, 
who now was basing his re-election campaign on the "statesmanship"” of 
dramatic visits and rapprochements with the two major Communist coun- 
tries. What role, if any, did the Council on Forefan 2elations and 
{ts members play in this reversal of U.S. government policy toward 


China? 


Role of CFR members in Policy Formation 

The previous case study, which dealt in part with policy under 
the Nixon administration, concerned an issue that was for the most 
part, peripheral to the interests of the administration, and, in parti- 
cular, of Kissinger and his staff. %n China, however, it is clear 
that the policy was developed and carried out primarily within the 
National Security Council] structure. The State Department played a 
comparatively smaller role, and the number of State officials who 
were even involved in the preparations for Nixon's China trip was quite 
small (Osborne, 1972:172). Accordingly, the list of those involved in 
policy formation in this case is considerably smaller, a total of 17 
individuals. The pattern of Council membershio can be seen in Table 


4-6, end is quite similar to that of previous case studies. 
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Table 4-6 


Council Membership of Policy-“akers in China Policy Case Study, 
by Career Pattern 


Number(and per cent) In-and- Career Politicians Total 
of policy-makers who Suters  %fficials 


were Council members 
prior to term of office 5(56%) 1(17%) 0 6(35%) 


were not members 
of the Council 4(44%) 5(93%) 1 11(65%)* 


“armaesy = (1908) “T ~—«17(190%)* 


*Total number fis not eoual to sum of three categories due to lack 
of data on career pattern of one pnolicy-maker. 


The nunber of policy-makers on the list above is already quite 
small. But if one does isolate those reputed as beino most central 
to the making of policy on China, the smaller list clearly included 
President ‘lixon himself and Henry “issinger, and perhaps Kissinger's 
deouty Helmut Sonnenfeldt, who, the "few York Times observed, "played 
a central role in the 4dministration’s opening of relations with the 
People's Sepublic of China" (Aucust 14, 1973). The relationship of 
Henry Kissinger to the Council] has already been discussed several 
times in earlier sections. Sonnenfeldt was a member of the Council 
in 1959, Ff the other Council meters on the list, David Bruce fs 
not known to have played a central role in the initial policy but is 
included by virtue of being appointed as the U.S. representative in 
Peking. Peter Flanigan has playe4 a role in dealing with the question 
of trade with China, given his cosition of resnonsibility for inter- 
national econonic volicy. John Irsin and Elifot ®ichardson served as 


Under Secretaries of State but are not known to have played narticularly 
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active roles on China policy, in contrast to Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, U. Alexis Johnson (not a Council member) and 
Assistant Secretary of State (Far East) Marshall Green (not a 
Council member). The general point is clear: a major role, but 
not a monopoly on involvement in policy by officials who are also 


members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Role of the CFR as an rqanization in Policy Formation 


Council members and officials, when interviewed, oenerally aoreed 
with the impression of journalists such as Anthony Lukas that the 
Council's China studies did have some impact in making possible the 
new turn in U.S. China policy. While it is impossible to measure that 
impact in any precise way, an examination of the Council's studies and 
the development of opinion and policy in subsequent years tends to 
confirm that impression. 

The first public result of the Ccuncil's studies on China was the 
1960 book by A.Doak Barnett, Communist China and Asia. It would be 
incorrect, however, to think that the Council's concern and involvement 
with U.S. China policy only began with the study grouo leading to that 
book. The three-man board appointed by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
to recommend U.S. policy on China in 1949 were all active Council 
members: Raymond B. Fosdick, Philip Jessup (a Council director from 
1934-1942), and Everett N. Case. While the initial view put forward by 
this group, and adopted by the government, was a policy of non-recog- 


nition and isolation of the new regime in China, it was not intended 
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as a dogmatic, unchangeable posture. The oolicy followed by the 
government, however, rapidly became caught up in attacks from the 
right as having “lost" China. The Korean War and the political 
activity of Senator Joseph . “tcCarthy helped to close off ontions 
of flexibility. One of the primary targets of right-wing attacks 
was the Institute of Pacific Relations, with which Jessup and Case 
were closely associated. As a result of the attacks, the Institute 
of Pacific Pelations failed, losing its funding fron the nockefel ler 
Foundation (headed by Council member .aymond Fosdick). The Council 
on Foreign Pelations seems to have taken its cue to speak only 
softly on the question of U.S. policy toward China. 

That there was some openness in Council-related circles toward 
flexibility ‘in China policy is shown by a poll taken by the Council 
of members of its affiliated Cormittees on Foreian Relations (Barber, 
1950). 64% of the respondents agreed that “4merican access to China, 
even on a limited basis, fs so important to the American interest in 
Asia as to warrant American initiative in seeking some deqree of mutual 
toleration hetween the United States and the Chinese Communist reaime" 
(Barber, 1959:7). Arthur Dean in 1954 and Eustace Selfaman in 1958 
came out for greater flexibility and adoption of a “two Chinas" policy. 
Sean, a Council director since 1955, chaired the Council's study qroup 
on Sino-Soviet Selations in 1955-195€. Eustace Seligman was also an 
active Council member. 8oth were law partners in the firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell in which Allen Oulles and John Foster Dulles were also 


partners. Barnett's book in 1969, sterming from a study aroup in 
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1958-1959, took a similar qualified position in favor of a “two 
Chinas" policy, concludian that “by moving in this direction, thus 
altering its basic posture toward China, the United States could 
reduce many of the dangers and liabilities inherent in its current 
policy and could enlist wider international suposort for creating and 
preserving a more stable situation in the Far East’ (2Zarnett, 1960: 
474). 

At least two influential Council members did not agree. They 
were John Foster bulles and Dean Rusk, who, between then, nariaged 
to fix U.S. China policy in an inflexible position during their long 
terms as Secretaries of State. Although it is said by some that 
Foster Dulles was more flexible in private than he appeared to be 
in public, Doak Barnett and other Council members interviewed about 
the subject were skeptical, attributing to Culles and Pusk a consid- 
erable portion of the responsibility for the long rigidity of U.S. 
policy. As for Rusk, at least one account of the origin of th2 
Council's major China Study Project interprets it as a delaying 
move by Rusk, who proposed "a series of studies of the China probdles 
in all its ramifications, to be undertaken on the outside? By some- 
thing solid like the Council on Foreign 2elations?” (Thomson, 1967: 
53) as an excuse for postponing consideration of new policy initia- 
tives within the State Department itself. 

The precise origin of the idea for the study on “The United 
States and China in World Affairs” is not entirely clear. However, 


two of the key people were clearly George Franklin, Executive Direc- 
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tor of the Council, and Joseph Slater, a Council member who had just 
moved to the Ford Foundation from a position as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State. The Council and Ford together decided on two 
major study projects beginning in 1962, one on China and the other 
on the Atlantic Region. 

The study project on "The United States and China in orld 
Affairs,” together with the Atlantic Policy Studies Project, were 
financed by a $999,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. The China 
peoeet began in 1962, was completed in 1966, and produced efght 
books (of the eleven planned). The chairman of the steering committee 
for the project was Allen Dulles, in zonjunction with a steering 
committee nembership of top Council leaders, including Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, Arthur Dean, George Franklin, Joseph E. Johnson, Srayson 
Kirk, and John McCloy, together with China specialists Doak Barnett 
and Lucien Pye. The first director of the project was Robert 3lum, 
of the ClA-funded Asia Foundation, a former CIA official. Upon his 
death in 1965 he was succeeded as director by Lucien Pye, and the 
book that he was working on to sum up the policy implications of the 
project was completed by Doak Barnett. Apart from the steering 
cormittee, there were study groups focused on particular topics (see 
appendix 4-11 for a list). Although the position was consistently 
maintained that the Council adopts no official policy as the result 
of its studies, the impact of the whole project was clearly in the 
direction of opening up new possibilities for relationships with 
China. 

The book by Blum and Barnett (1966) spelled it out in quite 
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explicit terms: 
We cannot be sure that efforts to reach a reasonable 
understanding with the Chinese Communists will succeed. The 
current prospects are not good. The present comnitment of 
the Chinese leaders to a hostile attitude toward the United 
States is strong and will not be easily changed. But we 
must try. Until we take the initiative, affirm our leadership, 
and pursue our goals more vigorously but with greater prudence, 
patience, and understanding, we cannot know whether or not, 
over time, a better basis of relations, or at least a reduction 
in the present level of tension and hostility, can be achieved. 
Allen dulles, in the foreward to the book, noted that within the 
Steering Committee of the project, there was not complete agreement 
with the details of 2lum's opinions, but that, "in its opinion, the 
long-range considerations on which he based his views remain valid 
today" (Blum and Barnett, 1966:vii). He went on to note that Blum 
was eager to hold out the possibility of friendship to 

the Chinese people even though their government now chooses 

to be our enemy; he was sensitive alike to the desireability 

of flexibility in detailed actions and the necessity of 

strength and steadfastness in fundamental policy" 

Bluin and Barnett, 1966: ix. 

Council members interviewed (see Appendix 8 for list of those 
interviewed) were reluctant to attribute any specific influence to 
the study project, but in the interviews two kinds of influence were 
pointed out. One was the impact of the survey of public opinion done 
as a part of tne study chaired by Everett Case, and published in the 
book by Steele (1966), which showed an unexpected willinaness on the 
part of the public to new initiatives, thus disoelling to some extent 
the timidity caused by the right-wing China Lobby of the 50s. The 
other, more general in character, was the fact that the study of the 
subject by the Council gave consideration of new options a kind of 


legitimacy and opened up the range of debate again. In other words, 
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in the judgment of several Council members, the study was 
successful in its aim, described by Robert Blum in the 1964 Annual 
Report, of "defining the issues, clarifying their importance, and 
stimulating public discussion.“ 

None of those directly involved in making the China policy of 
the Nixon administration, according to the list used in the previous 
section, were participants in the Council's China studies. Henry 
Kissinger, while active in Council affairs at that point, and 
undouttedly aware of what was going on in the China Studies, was 
active in the other major project of the Council at the time, the 
Atlantic Policy Studies. - Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that 2ichard ‘lixon's article in Foreign Affairs on "Asia after Vietnam" 
cane in October, 1967, the year following the completion of the China 
Study Project. In that article ‘lixon, showing some limited signs of 
openness, took the position that while the United States must adopt 
a policy of firm restraints with respect to China, “taking the long 
view, we simply cannot afford to leave China forever outside the 
family of nations." That the Nixon administration appreciated the 
role of the Council on Foreign Relations, specifically in the realm 
of China policy, is shown by the role in 1971 of Professor Richard 
H. Solomon, of the University of Michigan, who joined Kissinger's 
staff, under a fellowship from the Council on Foreign Relations, to 
serve as a consultant in the planning of Nixon's visit to China. 

White it is possible to speculate on the influence of the Council's 


studies on the opinions of President Nixon or Henry Kissinger, any | 
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definitive answer is sure to elude us. That the Council on Foreign 
Relations played an important part in creating the climate of 
opinion in which their thinking was worked out is more clear. How 
important a part can be clarified to some extent by considering as 
well other organizations concerning themselves with China policy in 


the same period. 


Role of Other Sraanizations in Policy Formation 


Most important among the other organizations dealing with U.S. 
China policy has ‘een the tational Committee on U.S.-China Relations, 
started with Ford Foundation funding in June, 1966, just as the 
Council studies were coming to an end. Oriented more toward bringing 
the issues to the public than was the Council's more scholarly and 
private approach, tne Council held its first national convocation in 
March, 19€9, bringing tccether more than 2,000 participants to 
listen to speakers on “The United States and China:The Hext Decade." 
“hile diverse points of view were presented, the clear thrust of the 
event was the same as that of the Council studies: toward increased 
openness to China. Looking at the membership of the llational Committee 
on U.S.-China Relations in 1970 and 1971, for which lists are 
available, there can be seen considerable overlap with tne Council, 
and, in par’‘cular, with the study groups of the China Project. In 
1970, the ‘lacional Committee had 27 members, 12 of them Councf] 
members, and five of them participants in the Council's China study 


groups (including Pye, Barnett, and Eckstein). The next year, 1971, 
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a similar pattern is observable, with 1] of the 24 National Committee 
members also members of the Council on Foreign Relations, and 3 parti- 
cipants in Council China study groups (Eckstein, Pye, and Lockwood). 
If the leadership of the tational Conmittee is considered, the close 
ties with the Council are even more apparent. The 1953-1969 chairman — 
was Doak Barnett, a leading figure in the Council's China studies. 
Serving as vice-chairman in 1970 were Lucien Pye and °obert Roosa (Pye 
had directed tne Council's China study; Roosa was a director of the 
Council on Foreign Relations). In 1971 Alexander Eckstein became 
chairman of the ‘ational Cormittee, and John Diebold, a Council 
member whose brother is a Senior Research Fellow at the Council, 
became another Vice-President of the National Committees. 

The ational Committee on U.S.-China Relations has been the 
leading group working publicly for new thinking on U.S. China policy. 
The ‘lew York Tires (“iay 3, 1971) commented that the ‘ational Comit- 
tee had in recent years offset the impact of the old China Lobby 
(Comittee of One ‘lildion), and “through briefings ir Congress and a 
around the country, had quietly laid the groundwork and acceptance 
for a reexamination of China Policy." The National Comittee, it has 
been shown, has considerable overlap of leadership and membership 
with the Council on Foreign Relations, as well as a cormon source of 
funding (Ford Foundation). 

Apart froa the convocation of the National Committee on U.S.-China 
Relations, the 19€5 Senate Foreign Relations Cormittee hearings are 


often pointed to as a turning point in reexamination of U.S. China 
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policy. In those hearings, only 3 out of 14 witnesses generally 
opposed any relaxation of the U.S. stand toward China. Seven of 
the 14 witnesses were members of the Council on Foreign Relations 
(one, George Taylor, opposed changes in U.S. policy), and, of 
those seven, three were leaders in the Council's China studies. Two 
other witnesses, not Council members at the time, had also been 
participants in the Council's China studies. Of the senators who 
attended the hearings, five of the sevantaen were members of the 
Council on Foreign elations. 

Also financed by the Ford Foundation was a National Policy 
Panel on China, the United Nations, and the United States, organized 
by the United Nations Association. Robert V. Roosa, a director of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, served as chairman of the policy 
panel, which included among its members Everett Case, Arthur Dean, 
Joseph Johnson, Lucien Pye, Kenneth Young, and Doak Barnett, al} 
leaders in the Council's China studies. Altogether two-thirds of 
the Panel's twenty-seven members were members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. tot unsurprisingly, the panel reached the conclu- 
sion that "the time has come for a reassessrient of the United States 
approach toward representation of mainland China in the United Nations," 


and recommended a “two Chinas” policy. 


Conclusion 
In examining the case of the shift of U.S. policy toward China 
under the itixon administration, the proportion of Council members among 


those involved in policy-making proved roughly comparable to that of 
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the other case studies at about one-third. Included in that number 
were Henry Kissinger himself, by all accounts a key figure in the 
policy-making, President ‘lixon, who had been a Council member 
briefly, and Kissinger’s aaaity, Helmut Sonnenfeldt. In examining 
the Council's study pregram on China, there was no direct overlap 
found with the policy-makers under Nixon. However there is a 
presumption of some impact on ‘lixon's views as expressed in the 


Council's journal Foreign /.ffairs, and evidence that the Council's 


study had some impact on the climate of opinion and discussion 
concerning U.S. China policy. ‘lnen other organizations presumed 
to have some similar impact are examined, in each case a strong 
overlap was. shown with the Council, and, in particular, with those 
involved in the Council's China studies. 

Since some evidence exists that the advocacy of a reexamination 
of China policy was present in the Council even before the special 
study project began in 19€2, and the new policy was not adopted until 
some time after the completion of the project in 19€6, the time lag 
may well be taken as some indication of lack of impact of the Council 
as an organization. It does not, however, apply to the question of 
impact of the Council community, for the two men identified as being 
largely responsible for the delay, John Foster Dulles and Dean Rusk, 


were also very much a part of that community. 
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Conclusion of Chapter IV 


From the five cases studied in this chapter, the following 
general conclusions can be drawn: 

(1) in quantitative terms, in every case at least one-third 
of the list of policy-makers had been Council members before their 
terms of office. In every case except the most recent, more than 
one-half of the policy-makers had at some time been members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

In every case, and with the totals as well, the percentages 
slightly exceed those of the previous chapter in which a comprehensive 
set of top foreign policy officials was examined. Council members | 
are consistently a substantial proportion of the policy-makers in 
impertant foreign-policy decisions but never hold a monopoly on 
participation in those decisions. A majority is found in only one 
of the case studies considered (the Missile Crisis). In every case 
save the last (for which sufficient time has probably not elapsed), 
others of the policy-makers involved in the decision later became 
members of the Council. 

(2) In every case as well, there were among the most important 
policy-makers several with documented close ties to the Council in 
addition to membership. In the case of Germany, those included Henry 
Stimson, John J. McCloy, William Clayton, and Averell? Harriman; Guat- 
emala: Owight Eisenhower, Allen Dulles, John Foster Dulles; Missile 


Crisis: Douglas Dillon, ‘tcGeorge Bundy, John J. NcCloy; Southern 
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Africa: Wayne Fredericks, Averell Harriman, Henry Kissinger; and 
China: Henry Kissinger. Again, this meant in every case a substantial 
participation, but not a monopoly, even at the level of the most in- 
volved. 

(3) In examining the role of the Council on Foreign Relations 
as an organization in the five cases, fnvolvement ranged from sub- 
stantial (in the cases of Germany, the Missile Crisis, and China) 
to largely ineffective (Southern Africa) or minimal (Guatemala). The 
cases of substantial involvement, it should be observed, are all 
issues of central concern to U.S. policy, while the other two cases 
relate to more peripheral concerns. In one the lack of impact of 
formal Council programs stemmed from the virtual absence of any 
such programs (perhaps appropriate policy towards Latin America was 
so obvious within the Council community that formal consideration 
was thought unnecessary). In this same case the role of key Council 
members in making policy was perhaps the most substantial of any of 
the case studies. In the other area of lack of substantial impact 
(Southern Africa) we have already pointed to the lack of agreement 
within the Council that was in evidence. This in turn may have been 
possible because Africa itself has been more perioheral to U.S. stra- 
tegic and economic interests than other regions such as Western 
Europe or East Asia. Another factor possibly responsible for lack 
of influence, however, may simply be the time span. The Council’s 
China studies, for instance, concluded in 1966; the perceptible im- 
pact on policy did not follow until 1970, and, most dramatically, 
1971 and 1972. Perhaps the most substantial impact of the Council‘s 
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studies on Southern Africa will be found in the next administration. 

(4) In all four cases in which there was substantial activity 
on the issue by other organizations (i.e., excluding the Germany case 
study), there was substantial interlock between the organizations 
involved and the Council, with the noticeable exceptions of some 
crganizations involved in the Southern Africa case study (namely 
those organizations taking a position substantially to the left, 
or to the extreme right, of the position put forth by the Council's 
oublications). Interlock at the level of leadership was particularly 
striking in the case of the National Planning Association (Guatemala 
case study), the kockefeller Brothers Fund panels (Missile Crisis 
case study), the African-American Institute (Southern Africa case 
study), and the National Cormittee on U.S.-China Relations (China 
case study). 

(5) The character of the impact of the Council’s formal acti- 
vities was for the most part long-term and general in character, 
not day-to-day decision-making or lobbying for a particular and 
specific policy line. Nevertheless, the Council's studies in the 
cases of substantial impact (Germany, Missile Crisis, China) implied 
a general direction of policy, excluding certain options. In all 
three cases, whether through the direct impact of the Council's 
programs or through shared perspectives among Council members, in- 
cluding those then directly involved in making policy, those policy 
directions were implemented. This long-term and general impact is 
of course particularly difficult to pin down and isolate from other 
influences in any definitive way. It is precisely this kind of 


difficulty which leads to playing down what influence the Council may 
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have. Yet precisely this influence is of cardinal importance. For 
it is often the very options excluded from consideration that might 
make basic differences in the character of American foreign policy. 

Taking together the conclusions of Chapters III and IV, and 
the analysis of the Council itself presented in Chapter II, the role 
Played by the Council in the formation of U.S. foreign policy can 
be summed up as follows: 

The Council on Foreign Relations is not only a formal organization, 
but also the crystallization of a community pooularly known as the 
"Eastern Establishment" and intimately involved with the making of U.S. 
foreign policy. Since Norld Yar II, a substantial proportion (but 
short of a majority) of the top foreign-policy officials in each admini- 
stration have been members of the Council. An additional number in 
each adcinistration could expect to become members of the Council during 
or shortly after their terms in office. In five case studies, the par- 
ticipation of Council members was found to be the same or creater than 
their representation in the administrations at the time. In three of 
the five case studies, and those the ones of most direct relevance to 
the central concerns of U.S. foreign policy, the Council's programs 
also had a substantial impact, helping to formulate and reinforce the 
general direction which policy took. Most clearly as community, and 
also as organization, the Council on Foreign Pelations has played a 
major role in the making of U.S. foreign policy, als a unfque 
position to which no other organization can lay claim. : 

Finally, one may ask what common elements there are in the per- 
spective on foreign policy favored by the Council] on Foreign Relations. 


To give an adequate account of this would require a more extensive 
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survey of the full range of Council publ ications than is possible here. 
But from the case studies considéred in this chapter some clues may 
be gathered as to the elements of a general Council orientation. These 
common elements include: (1) a view of the U.S. as a world power, with 
interests and a major role to play, not just on a regional, but on a 
global scale, so that foreign policy should be activist, internationalist, 
and interventionist; (2) a conviction that the "free world" should be 
maintained intact, and no portions of it sunraricabed to Communist powers, 
or to revolutionary movements that might prove antagonistic and dis- 
ruptive to U.S. interests, especially in maintaining economic access 
to as much of the world as possible; (3) an opposition to extremist 
"roll -back" policies, and consequently a willingness to adjust and 
to attempt to reach a modus vivendi with Communist powers already 
strongly established, in the hope that their support for world revolu- 
tion will be moderated; (4) a focus on Europe and Asia as the priority 
areas of U.S. interests, economic and political; and (5) a major con- 
centration on the foreign economic interests and economic policy of 
the United States. These common elements give a general picture of 
a Council ‘worldview’ on U.S. foreign policy, as shown in the case 
studies examined in this chapter. A more complete analysis of the 


Council's ‘worldview’, however, must be the task of another study. 


Footnotes 


1 

See, in addition to Halberstam, especially the several editions 
of the Pentagon Papers, and the cormentaries in Volume 5 of the Gravel 
Edition. Other important sources include Brandon (1969), Graff(1970), 
Goulding(1970), Hoopes(1969), Cooper(1972), and Ellsberg(1972), as well 
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as Schlesinger(1965), Sorenson(1965), and Johnson(1972). 


2Primary sources include first of all the Foreign Relations series 
for 1948, edited by the State Department. A State Department report 
edited by Harley ‘otter(1949) recounts the organization of postwar 
forzign policy presaration. Of varying usefulness are the books of 
memoirs and cormentary by Acheson(1959), Byrnes(1947), Clay(1950), 
Hu11(1948), Kennan(1967), Murphy(1964), Morgenthau(194S), Ratchford 
and ®oss(1947), Stimson and Bundy(1947), and Truman(195S). For W.L. 
Clayton, there is a cellection of some of his papers (Dobney,1971), 
and a brief bicgraphy (Garwood,1958), with some useful background. 
Summary accounts are to be found in Royal Institute of International 
Affairs(19S6), Campbel1(1947,1948), Feis(1960), and Zink(1957). More 
analytical and critical studies are Hammond(1963), a detailed study 
of the formation of the directives for the occupation of Germany, 
Gimbel(1963) and Kuxlick(1972). Among the Council's own publications 
dealing with Germeny are Angel1(1929), Yiner(194S), and Price and. 
Schorske(1947). The War and Peace Studies are discussed in two 
Council publications, the Council on Foreign Reiations: A Record of 
Twenty-Five Years, and The War and Peace Studies of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. The memoranda, but not the digests of discussions, 
from the War and Peace Studies are available in a number of major ‘ 
university libraries in the United States. 

The years chosen to include in the study are 1944 and 194S, just 
before and after the end of the war in Europe. At times references 
are also made to events during the occupation, in 1946 and after. 


3the names were compiled by reference to the Foreign Relations 
series and the other sources mentioned above. The list is inclusive 
of all those who it seemed might have had some substantial impact on 
policy, either by virtue of their formal positions, or their partici- 
pation in key meetings or discussion. It is possible that some of 
those included actually had fairly little to do with occupation policy, 
but the decision was made to err on the side of inclusiveness rather 
than increase the risk of excluding some key figures. The list can 
be found in Appendix 4-1, together with data on the positions, career 
patterns, and membership in the Council on Foreign Relations of those 
included. 


4This narrower list includes the top officials. in terms of formal 
positions (President, Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Treasury), key subordinates who participated in policy formation 
(McCloy, Clayton, Harriman), and those responsible most immediately 
for imofementation, either in the reparations negotiations or in the 
military government cf Germany. The names in this category are under- 
lined in the list in Appendix 4-1. 


5These documents, in spite of the dates, were the fruit of 
earlier discussions in the Council's groups, and it should be remembered 
that digests of the discussions and drafts of memoranda were circulated 
to the State Department. The tone of these papers can be seen in the 
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following quotes: 

A-3124, p. 2 - The objectives of disarmanent and reparations 
should be carried out "without utterly destroying Germany econo- 
mically, thus endangering the security and orosperity of Eyrone 
as a whole.” 

A-B124, p. 3 - "The German stanaard of living shoutd not be 
depressed to the roint where the political regime established 
under Allied auspices is in danger of being overthrown or under- 
mined because it it identified with econumic insecurity as well 
as military cefeat....If the cost of feedina and rehabilitating 
Germany is not to be borne indefinitely by the united ‘Nations-- 
that is, the United States -- the Sernan economy must b2 given 
some opportunity for revival....industirial activity of some kind 
is of basic importance.” 

A-B124, p. 6 - “The effect of reparations upon the restoration 
of normal trade and the opening ur of new lines of economic develop- 
ment is of primary importance." 

A-B124, p. 15 - “A policy of allowing Germany to retain the 
major portion of her economic strength white keeping her disarmed 
assumes that a working security orgasizatinn and a sound pattern of 
international econonic relations exist....This program. taken as 
a whole, does only the necessary things. Above all, it would seem 
to offer minimum rallying points for revenge, pan-Germanism, and 
perverted national pride.” 

£-B63, 0. 1 =~ “Reparations snaid be regarded primarily as a 
means of speeding recovery and achteving the economic peace aisn 
of the United Naticas. Senaany should be required to contribue goods 
and services to the recovery of sther ccuntries without direct return 
to herself, insofar as that (a) is desired ty the other countries, 
(b) does not injure third countries, and {c} can be done without 
so affecting Serman's Tivina standards and productive plant as to 
Create economic and oolitical problems for the rest of the world.” 

E-863, p. 30 - "Whatever reparations settlement is arrived at 
should be sure to work so that it does not impeded the development 
of other international economic relations.” 

£-B63, p. 31 - "If Germany is expected to become an econonically 
important country soon after the war, reparations must be light 
enough to permit this." 


6The basic outlines of events in the Guatemalan intervention can 
be found in The United States in World Affairs for 1953 ana 1954 
(Stebbins, 1955, 1955}. The crucial events were in 1954, although 
some important decisions were taken in 1953. Documents fron the 
Caracas conference can be found in Curl (1954). Crapol (1964) is 
a useful background survey of U.S. -Guatemala relations fro: 1944 
through 1954. “ore extended accounts of the events of 1954 are 
in Selser (1961) and Toriello (1955). The CIA involvement is dealt 
with by Barnet (1963), Tully (1962), and Wise and Ross (1964). 
Memoirs including some comment on Guatemala are Efsenhower (1963) 
and also Braden (1971). “ore and less scholarly accounts of the 
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“Communist menace" in Guatemala are Schneider (1958), and James 
(1954). Two articles with usef information are Taylor (1956) 

and Gordon (1971). Congresstonal hearing in the Senate (Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, 1961) and the House (House Select 
Comittee to Investigate Communist Aggression (1954) deal briefly 
with Guatemala. More detailed primary documentation is not yet 
available; in particular, the State Department's Foreign Relations 
sertes has not yet reached 1954. 


7Two recent studies describing the current situation in Guatemala 
are Helville (1971) and Galeano (1968). See also the article by 
Bodenheimer (1972), and publications by the American Friends of 
Guatemala, P.9. Box 2283, Station A, Berkeley, California 94702. 


8the list, in Appendix, 4-3 was derived from the sources men- 
tioned in footnote 1. The number is quite small compared with 
the number of those in the preceding case study on Germany, which 
can perhans be explained by the clandestine character of the 
operation, its focus more on a particukr action than long-range 
_ policy, and the lack of dissent and wide discussion within the 
government of the decision to be taken. 


%The names are underlined on the list in Appendix, 4-3.. It 
includes the President, responsible for the final decisions, the 
Secretary of State and the Director of the CIA, who were in charge 
of the diplomatic and clandestine aspects of the operation, respectively, 
7 the man within the CIA responsible for the implementation of the 
plans. 


10the most detailed analysis to date is Allison (1971). Divine 
(1971) and Larson (1963) provide a variety of documents and articles 
dealing with the crisis. %ther accounts of particular imoortance 
are Abel (1966) and Kennedy (1968). Additional references can be 
found in Allison (1971). 


see Appendix 4-5 for the list of names. 
lese¢0 Appendix 4-6 for a table of the interlocks. 


13The most convenient summary of policy through the Johnson admini- 
stration is found in ‘ijelsen (1963). “ore extensive information can 
be found in magazine sources such as Southern Africa, Africa Today, 
Africa Report, and Issue, as well as in pamphlets and documents re- 
ferred to in those sources. The reports of the House Subcommittee 
on African Affairs, chaired by Representative Diggs, are invaluable 
sources of information. The book by G. Mennen Williams (1969) 4s much 
less valuable as a memoir than might be expected. Minter (1973) 
deals with U.S. policy with particular reference to Portuguese colontfal- 
ism, Qther important sources include the publications of such organi- 
Zations as the African-American Institute, the American Committee on 
Africa, and the Washington Task Force on African Affairs (African 
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Bibliographic Center). The decision was made to deal with the 
whole period, 1961-1973 in order to be able to contrast policy 
under Kennedy-Johnson and under Nixon. 


Veo amore detailed analysis of the proposals and perspective 
of Abshire's book, see “inter (1973). 


cor more backaround on Kissinger's views, see Landau (1972), 
Brodine and Selden (1372), Graubard (1973), and €llsberg (1973). 


lexi storical surveys of U.S. China policy can be found in Dulles 
(1972), and in Fairbank (1972). Apart from the volumes in the 
Council's China Study Series, Barnett (1971) povides an account of 
somewnat more recent developments, Barnett and Reischauer (1970) 
contains .the speeches given at the National Convocation in 1969 
on U.S.-China Relations. Iriye (19€3) puts together testimony from 
the Senate Hearings in 1966. Articles by Thomsen (1967) and 
Horowitz (1971) deal with the development of policy, and a special 
supplerant in the Culletin of Concerned Asian Scholars (1971) 
analyzes the develooment of “China Studies” and the concentration 
of poer in an “Asian Studies Establishment". Brandon (1972), a 
well-informed journalist close to Nixon and Kissinger, devotes a 
Chaster to the shift in China policy. For the most recent events, 
reference must be made te newspaper accounts; developments can be 
folloaed by reading the entries in the New York Times Index, under 
the Heading "United States - Foreign Relations - China", The case 
study focuses on 196291972, since the shift in China policy dates 
fron the beginning of the ‘ixon administration. 


"the fact that the Council on Foreign Relations does not mono- 
peliz2 oarticipation in foreign policy formation means that, even ff 
the last part of this study shows the Council to be anbwning class 
organization, and thus a channel for owning class influence on the 
state, other possible channels of such influence, or of influence 
from other sources, must be considered. These two Chapters give 
some indication of other channels that might be worth particular 
Consideration: 

(1) Sther in-and-outers in policy-making positions - are those 
not merters of the Council on Foreign Pelations aprt of the owning 
class, or owning class institutions? Are they tied to the same or 
diffeent sectors than those who are members of the Council on 
Foreian 2elations? 

(2) «wnat are the mechanisms by which the political process re- 
sulting in Presidential nominations and elections controlled? In 
particular, what role does election financing play, and what pro- 
portion of election financing comes from the owning class? From 
what sectors of the owming class? 

(3) ‘hat are the goals and structural positions of the executive 
departments in which the career officials work? What are the values 
of the career officials, and how are they assimilated? What are the 
institutionalized ties between the departments and the owning class 
or other sectors of society? 
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APPENDIX 4-1 
Policy-Makers, Germany Case Study 
Year first 


Position Career Pattern listed as 
CFR member 
Acheson, Dean Under S of State I 1950 
Angell, James W. Reparations Cormissionerl 1930 
Bohlen, Charles E. fsst. to S of State C 1955 
Bundy, Harvey Spec. Asst. to S of War , 1935 
Byrnes, James S of State -- 
Clay, Lucius D0. Dep. Military Gov., 
; Germany C 1959 
Clayton, W. L. Asst. Sec. of State 
- (Econ) I 1935 
Cohen, Benjamin Counselor, State Dept. I 1945 
Collado, Emilb Dir, Off of Finance & 
Devel. Policy, State C 1950 
Crowley, Leo Dir., FEA { -- 
Despres, Emile Econ.Adv. Germany, Statel 196D 
Draper, W. H. Econ.ADv., Deo. Hilitary 1950 
Gov., Germany I 
Dunn, James C. Asst.Sec.of State(Eur) C -- 
Forrestal, James Sec. of Navy I 193D 
Grew, Joseph Under Sed. of Sate C 1930 
parry mans _ We. AL Anbassador to U.S.S.R. I 1925 
Tiltdring, J. 4. Chief of Civil Affairs 
Division, var Deot. C -- 
Hoover, Calvin Econ.Adv. ,U.S.!'!il.Gov., 
Germany I 195D 
Hopkins, Harry Spec.Asst. to President P -- 
Hull, Corded? Sec. of Sate P -- 
Kennan, George Charge, Moscow C 195D 
Lubin, Isador Dep.Reparations Com. I 195D 
NeCloy, John J. Asst. Sec. of War I 1940 
Mason, Edward S. Deputy Asst. SEc. of 
State (Econ) 1945 
Matthews, H. Freeman Dep. Dir., Off. of Eur. 
Affs., State C -- 
Morgenthau, Henry, Sec. of Treasury I -- 
Mosely, Philip E. Pol.Adv. to U.S. Rep., 
EAC 1945 
Murphy, Robert Pol.Adv., Dep. Military 
Gov., Germany 196D 
Pasvolsky, Leo Spec.Asst. to Sec. of 
State 1940 


Pauley, Edwin W. 
Ratchford, 


Riddleberger, J. W. 


Roosevelt, F. D. 


Reparations Commissifonerl 
Econ. Adv., Level of-In- 
dustry, U.S. Mil. Gov., 
Germany: I 
Central Eur. Div., State 
Dept. C 
Pres ident P 


Stettinius, E.8.,dr. Sec. of Sate I 1940 
Stimson, Henry L. Sec. of War I 1925 
Thorp, ARETE Dep.to Asst.Sec. of 

State (econ) I 1950 
Truman, Harry President P -- 
White, Harry 0. Asst. to Sec. of Trea- 

sury , c - 
Winant, John Amb. to U.K., U.S. Rep. 

EAC : Pp - 
Notes: 


(1) The symbols for career patterns represent the following: 
P - politician 
C - career official 
I - in-and-outer 


(2) The years listed may not be the actual years that the persons 
above joined the Council on Foreign Relations, since membership lists 
were examined only for 1922, 1925, and thereafter at five-year inter- 
vals. Thus, someone listed above for 1945 might actually have joined 
the Council in 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, or 1945. 


(3) Underlining indtcates pol#cy-makers with particularly central 
roles. 


(4) The above notes apply as well to appendices 4-3, 4-5, 4-7, and 
4-10. 


APPENDIX 4-2 P 
Membership of Council Study Group on Germany, 1946-1947 


Allen W. Dulles, Chairman 


James ‘I, Angell Donald McLean, Jr. 
Percy YW. Bidwell Shepard Morgan 

J. Kenneth Galbraith Reinhold Niebuhr 
dilliam R. Herod Dewitt C. Poole 
Ailliam L. Langer Harold Sheets 
“ilton C. Lightner Irving Sherman 
Edward S. Mason George NH. Shuster 
John J. McCloy Shepard Stone 


Reports prepared by Hoyt Price and Car] E. Schorske 
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APPENDIX 4-3 
Policy-makers, Guatemala Case Study 


Career Year first 
Position Pattern Tisted as 
CFR member 
Cabot, John M, Asst. SofState, 
Inter-Amer. c 1960 
Dulles, Allen We Director, CIA I 1930 
DutTes, John Foster Secretary of State I 1922 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. President c 1989 
Eisenhower, Milton ’ Advisor I -- 
Holland, Henry F. Asst.SofState, 
Inter-Amer, I 1985 
Lodge, Henry Cabot Ambassador to UN Pp 1965 
Morton, Thruston Asst.SofState, 

. Cong. Rels. Pp aes 
Peurifoy, John £. Ambassador, GuatemalaC - 
Smith, Walter Bedell Under Sec. of State C 1955 
Wilson, Charles £. Secretary of Defense I -- 
disner, Frank Dep.Dfrector for 

Plans, CIA c 1980 


APPENDIX 4-4 
Interlocks: Guatemala Case Study 


United Fruit Company Board CFR Member CFR Member 
of Directors: 1983 1980 19SS 


Sam G. Baggett, Boston 

Thomas 4. Bancroft, NY 

E. L. Bigelow, Boston 

William H. Claflin, Jr., Boston 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, Boston (Chairman 


of Board) x x 
George W. Davison, NY x 
Crawford H. Ellis, New Orleans 
W. Cameron Forbes, Boston x x 
Robert Lehman, HY x x 


J. W. Montgomery, New Orleans 

Floyd Odlum, HY 

Jd. KX. Olyphant, Jr., NY 

Arthur A. Pollan, Boston 

H. Harris obson, Boston 

Hartley Rowe, Boston 

Huntley i. Spaudling, Rochester, NY 
Charles H. Stockston, Boston 

John £. Toulmin, Boston 

Jv. A. Werner, NY 

Samue] Zemurray, Boston (Chairman of Exec. Comm.) | 
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Thomas D. Cabot, on Board until 1956 x 
John J. McCloy, on Board after 1955 x x 
dalter Bedell Smith, on Board after 19SS x 


ational Planning Association International 
Committee: 1953 


Frank Altschul, Chairman x x 

Louis Brovnlow, Vice Chairman 

Solomon Barkin 

Richard M. Bissell, Jr. x 

John F. Chapman x x 

George P. Delaney 

Luther H. Gulick 

Kenneth Holland x 

Isador Lubin x x 

Helen Hill Miller 

Philip E. Mosely x x 

George Nebolsine x x 

Paul Nitze x x 

Charlton Ogburn x x 

Lithgow Osborne x x 

Clarence E, Pickett 

Norris S. Rosenthal x 

Michael Ross x x 

Wayne Chapfield Taylor x x 

Robert West x x 

Walter H. Wheeler, dr. x x 
x 


David J. Winton 
Matthew Woll 


ational Planning Association Officers 
and Eoard cf Trustees 1953 


CF& Member 1959 CRF Member 195S 


HK. Christian Sonne x x 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor x x 
farion H, Hedges 

Frank Altschu x x 
Clinton S. Golden 

Donald R, Murphay x 
Beardsley Ruml x x 


Arnold S. Zander 

Harry A. Bullis 

Charlton Ogburn 

John Miller 

William &. Batt 

Laird Bell x x 
Courtney C. Brown x 
tL. S. Buckmaster 


James 8. Carey 
Gilbert H. Chapman 
Guy Emerson 

Joseph W. Fichter 
J. A. Folger 
William C. Ford 
Luther H. Sulick 
Albert J. Hayes 
Robert Heller 

Leon Henderson 

Eric Johnston 

Allan B. Kline 

Fred Lazarus, Jr. 
Murray 0. Lincoln 
David L. Luke, dr. 
James G. Patton 
Clarence E. Pickett 
Walter P. Peuther 
Elmo Roper 

Tneodore W. Schultz 
Charles J. Symington 
Robert C. Tait 
Walter H, Wheeler, Jr. 
John Hay Whitney 
David J. Winton 

J, 3. Zellerbach 
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x x 
x x 
x 
x 


APPENDIX 4-5 


Policy-lMakers, Cuban “issile Crisis Case Study 


Acheson, Dean 


8all, George 
Bohlen, Charles 


Bundy, ticGeorge 


Carter, flarshall S$. 
uq 

Gilpatric, Rosell 

Hilsman, Roger 


Johnson, V. Alexis 


Johnson, Lyndon B. 
Kennedy, John F. 


Kennedy, Robert 
Lovett, R. 


Position Career Year first 
Pattern listed as 


CFR Member 


No Govt. Posi- 


tion I 1959 
Under Sec. of State I 1950 
Ambassador to 

France Cc 1955 
Spec. Ass‘t. Nat'l. 

Security ; I 1950 
Dep.3irector CIA Cc bated 
Sec. of Treasury I 1949 
Dep. Sec. of Defense! 1955 
Dir.Int. & Res.: 

State dept. I 1969 
Dep. Under Sec. of 

State Cc - 
Vice-President P -- 
President P - 
Attorney-General P -- 
No gov't. position I 1930 


“cCloy, John J. No gov’t. Position I! 1949 
McCone, Jonn A, Director CIA I 196D 
Mciamara, Robert S. Secretary of Defense! 1969 
Martin, Edwin Ass't Sec. of State 

(Inter) C 1965 
Nitze, Paul Ass‘t Sec. Defense 

(Int. Sec.) I 195D 
9’Donnell, K. Pres. Ass’t P -- 
Rusk, Dean Sec. of state I 1955 
Sorenson, T. Pres. Ass‘t. Pp 1969 
Stevenson, Adtai U.S. Ambassad. to UNP 1955 
Taylor, M. Chrmn, JCS Cc 195) 
Thompson, L. Ambassador to USSR C 1965 


APPENDIX 4-6 
Interlocks: Cuban Missile Crisis Case Study 


CFR CFR Rockefeller 
Study fember- ; Gaither Overall Internat. 
Group ship EXCOMM Committee Panel Sec.Panel 
Acheson, Dean x x 

Altshul, Frank x x x 
Anderson, Gen. Frederick L. . x 
Anderson, Robert 8. 
Armstrong, H. F. 
Saldwin, Hanson 
Ball, George 
Baxter, James 
Bendetsen, Karl R. x 
Berkner, Lloyd Ve. ~ x 
verle, A. A., or. 

Bonlen, Charles 

Bowie, Robert R,. x 
Bowles, Chester 
Bronk, Detlev W. 
Bundy, McGeorge 
Burden, W.A.H. x 
Burns, Arthur F. 

Calkins, Robert x 
Campbell, John C. x 
Carney, Adm, Robert C. x 

Carter, Marshall S. x 

Clay, Lucius 0. x x 
Corson, John J, x 
Cowles, John x 

Dart, Justin W. 

Dean, Gordon x 
Dickey, John S. 

Dillon, Douglas 


x 
x 


MK OX 


ad 
Mm KM MM MK 
ad 


Pad 


uM mM 
um 
3 
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Doolittle, Gen. James x 


Finletter, Thomas K. x x 
Fisk, James B. x 


Floberg, John F. 

Foster, William C. x 
Franklin, Seorce S., Jr. x x 

Gaither, H. Rowen, Jr. x x 
GSardner, John W. x 

Gavin, Lt.Sen. James “1. x x 

Gaylord, Bradley 


Gilpatric, Roswell x x x 
Granger, Lester 8B. , 

Halaby, 'l. £. x x 

Haskins, Caryl P. x x 


Hesburgh, T. M. 

Hickey, “argaret 

Hill, James T., Jr. x x 

Hilsman, Roger x 

Hobby, Svetta Culo 

Hoopes, -Tovmsend x 

Hull, Gen. John E, x 

Johnson, Ellis A. 

Johnson, Joseph E. x x 

Johnson, Lyndon 8. 

Johnson, V. Alexis ; 

Josephs, Jeveraux C. x 

Katz, “iltoa x 

Kelly, Mervin J. x x 2s x 

Kennedy, John F. x 

Kennedy, Robert F. : x 

Killian, James &. 

Lawrence, Ernest 0. 

Lincoln, George A. 

Lindsay, Yichard S. x 

Lovett, R. 

Luce, Henry 2. 

"NceCabe, Thomas B. 

“eCloy, John J. 

«Cone, Jchn A. 

“cCormiack, Maj.Gen. James x 
dr. 

“ckeon, Richard P. 

Nelanara, 2obert x 

Nartin, Edwin x 

Nlinton, Lee 4. 

Nash, Frank C. x 

itze, Paul H. 

tloyes, Charles P. 

O'Donnell, K. “x 

Pace, Frank C., Jr. x x 

Percy, Charles H. x 


x 
«xx 


xx x 


mu mK KK KK OK 
- 
x 


“x 


bad 


bad 


Perkins, James A. 
Potovsky, Jacob S. 
Price, Don K. 

Prim, Robert C. 
Rabi, I. I. 
Rockefeller, David 
Rockefeller, Laurence S. 
Rockefeller, Nelson 
Rosenberg, Anne "4. 
Ruebhausen, Oscar “4. 
Rusk, Dean 

Sarnoff, David 
Shifter, Hector R. 
Smith, Gen. Walter B. 
Smithies, Arthur 
Smyth, Henry Ceolf 
Sorenson, T. 
Spofford, Charles M. 
Sprague, Robert C. 
Stanton, Frank 
Stevenson, Adlaf 
Taylor, Maxwell 
Teller, Edward 
Thompson, L. 
Walkowicz, T. F. 
Warren, Shields 
Webster, William 
Weisner, Jerome 
Wilde, Frazar 8. 
Wilson, Carrol] 
Nolfers, Arnold 9. 


xx 


xx 


x x x 


xxx 
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APPENDIX 4-7 
Policy-Yakers, Southern Africa Case Study 


Position Career Pattern Year first listed 
as CFR member 


Anderson, George W., Jr. Ambassador to 


Portugal Cc 1950 
Ball, George Under Secretary of 

State, Representa- 

tive to UN I 1980 
Behrman, Jack NH. Assistant Secretary I 1969 

: of Commerce (Inter) 

Bennett, W. Tapley, Jr. Ambassador to 

Portugal c -- 
Bowles, Chester Under Secretary of 

State 1985 
Bundy, “MeGeorge Spec. Assistant 

(Nat. Security) I 1980 
Burnstan, Rowland Assistant Sec. of 

Comierce (Int.) I -- 
Bush, George H. Representative to UNP - 
Clifford, Clark Sec. of Defense I -- 
Crowe, Philip K. Ambassador to South 

Africa Cc 1960 
Elbrick, C. Burke Ambassador to 

Portugal Cc -- 
Flanigan, Peter M. Spec. Assistant (Int. 

Econ.) I 1969 
Fredericks, J. Wayne Dep. Ass. Sec. of ; 

State (Africa) I 1960 
Goldberg, Arthur J. Representative to UNI 1969 
Harriman, W. A. Ambassador at Large I 1925 
Hurd, John G, Ambassador to South 

Africa 1 -- 
Irwin, John N., IT Under Secretary of 

State 1955 
Johnson, L. 8B. President - 
Katzenbach, 4. de 8. Under Sec. of State t 1969 
Kennedy, J. f President P -- 
Kissinger, Hi enry Spec. Ass. (Nat. Sec.)I 1960 
Knight, Ridway 8 Ambassador to 

Portugal c -- 
Laird, “lelvin Sec. of Defense P -- 
WacGregor, Clark Special Ass. to 

President if om 
HeLellan, Robert Asst. Sec. of Commerce 

(Domestic & Int.) -- -- 
Mcitamara, Robert Sec. of Defense if 1969 
McNaughton, John T. Asst. Sec. of Def. 

(Int. Sec.) -- 1965 


Appendix 4-7 (Cont.) 
Hewsom, David D. 
Kitze, Paul H. 


Nixon, Richard N. 
Nutter, G. Warren 


Palmer, Joseph, 2nd 


Richardson, Ellfot L. 


Rogers, W. P. 
Rostow, “W. W. 


Rountree, William 


Push, Kenneth 
Rusk, Dean 


Satterthwaite, Joseoh 


Stevenson, Adlaf 


Trowbridge, Alexander 


Warnke, Paul C. 
Williams, G. Mennen 


Yost, Charles W 


Asst. Sec. of State 
(Africa) 

Asst. Sec. of Def. 
{Int. Sec.) 

President 

Asst. Sec. of Def. 
{Int. Sec.) 

Asst. Sec. of State 
(Africa) 

Under Sec. of State 

Sec. of State 

Spec. Asst. (Int. 
Sec.) 

Ambassador to South 
AFrica 

Under Sec. of State 

Sec. of State 

Ambessador to South 
Africa 

Pepresentative toUN 


mo oD 


P 


Asst. Sec.of Commerce 


(Dom. & Int) 
Asst. Sec. of Def. 
(Int. Sec.) 


I 
I 


fAsst. Sec. of State 
P 


(Africa) 


Representative toUs c 
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* Reported to be member at some time in 1969s, ald not in membership 


lists consulted. 
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APPENDIX 4-8 
Membership of CFR Study and Discussion Groups on Africa 


1955-1957: Economic Development in Africa (Study Group) 


Dana T. Bartholomew, Chairman 

William A. Hance, Research Secretary 

Robert R. Barker, Robert P. Sass, Jr., Norman S. Buchanan, Thomas 

W. Childs, Lansdell K. Christie, the Reverend John J. Considine, 

Frank Cooper, L. Gray Cowan, William Diebold, Jr., Thomas L. Farmer, 
_d, Wayne Fredericks, Lloyd K. Garrison, Heman Greenwood, Fred L. 

Hadsel, Harry L. Heintzen, Harold K. Hochschild, Walter Hochschild, 

Andrew ". Kamarck, L. Wade Lathram, John C. Leslie, Vernon McKay, John 

£. Masten, William Moran, Edwin S. Munger, Chartes Phelps Noyes, 2nd, 

Leslie Paffrath, C. Brooks Peters, Alan Pifer, Judd Polk, the Reverend 

Emory Rass, Roger Ross, Y. Clifford Shields, Blackwell Smith, Isaac 

i. P. Stokes, Rear Admiral George Wauchope, Pobert West, H. A. tlieschhoff, 

and Walter 8. Wriston. As rapporteurs Frank Conant and Egon £. Weck. 

As discussion leaders from outside the group John H. Adler, Edmund 

de S. Srunner, iathanael V. Davis, Sernanrd Frazier, Yoger Vaurs, and 

Frederick J. van ‘tyk. 


1958-196): Africa South of the Sahara (Discussion Group) 


Harold K. Hochschild, Chairman 

Alphonso 4, Castagno, Secretary 

Full list not available. Included were ‘the "travellers", namely: 
Wo A. cl. Burden, £11 Whitney Debevoise, Thomas K. Finletter, JOseph 
£. Johnson, Max &. Millikan, Albert Nickerson, Paul Nitze, Charles 
P, Noyes, David Rockefeller, Charles Spofford, Ralph I. Straus, 
Carrol] L. Wilson, William Diebold, and Philip Quigg. 


1960-1961; U. S$. Policy Toward Africa (Discussion Group) 


£1i Whitney Debevoise, Chairman 
L. Gray Cowan, Secretary 
Membership list not available. 


1961-1962: ‘lew Sroupings in Africa (Jiscussion Group) 


Carrol] L. Wilson, Chairman 
L. Gray Cowan, Secretary 
Membership list not available. 


1963-1965: U.S. Policy % Racial Conflict in Southern Africa (Discussion Group) 


daldemar A, Nielsen, Chairman 

Philip 4. Quigg and Thomas G. Karis, Secretaries 
Membership list partial (from 6th meeting in 1964 only). William eribeeks 
Edmund Coffin, L. Gray Cowan, William Ofebold, Jr., James Duffy, E. 
Funkhouser, Robert N. Ginsburgh, dilliam E. Griffith, William Lang, 
A. Neil Lilley, George Loft, Vernon “ckay, Edwin S. Munger, Charles P, 
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Noyes, F. Taylor Ostrander, Christopher H. Phillips, Alan Pifer, 
dilliam B, Schwab, John H. Spencer, Henry J. Tasca, Philip Crowe, 
Wayne Fredericks, Ernest Gross, John ‘Marcum. 


1966-1967: Southern Africa and the U.S. (Discussion Group) 


Waldemar A, Nielsen, Chairman 
Nembership list not available. 


1965-1967: African Issues (Discussion Group) 


Waldemar Nielsen, Chairman and Secretary 

Robert E. Asher, Col. Sidney Berry, Rep. Jonathan B. Bingham, 

John A, Davis, Wiliiam Diebold, W. D. Eberle, J. Wayne Fredericks, 
Pep. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, Robert 
Graff, Edward K, Hamilton, William A. Hance, James T. Harris, Jr., 
Louis Henkin, Graham Hovey, Andrew “. Kamarck, Ernest W. Lefever, 
Robert Lubar, David W. “acEachron, Robert J. Nanning, Robert 
"urphy , Philip Quigg, 2ep. Ngden R. Reid, Zelia Ruebhausen, Jo W. 
Saxe, R. Peter Straus, Francis X. Sutton, Nillard L. Thorpe, 
Carrol] L. Wilson, 1. William Zartman. 


1962: American Policy Toward Africa (Discussion Sroup) 


vYaldenar fiielsen, Chairman and Secretary 

Harry Boardman, Joseph E. Black, Richard A. Falk, Ernest A. Gross, 
Anbassador Fred Hadsel, Edward K. Hamilton, Ulric Haynes, Jr., 
Roger Hilsman, Oan 8. Lacy, William £&. Lang, George N. Lindsay, 

Tan K. “acGregor, John A. 'arcum, Ruth Schachter !orgenthau, Herman 
J. Nissenbaum, George T. Percy, Philio Quigg, Arnold Yivkin, Oscar 
Schachter, Imnanuel Wallerstein, Adam Yarmolinsky. 


APPENDIX 4-9 
Interlocks: Southern Africa Case Study 


AAI Board of Trustees (1971) 


Dana S. Creel, Chairman 
George ‘i. Lindsay, Vice-Chairman 
Harvey Russell, Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Etta Moten Barnett 
Willard Butcher 

Or. Peter L. Buttenwieser 
Mrs. William G. Cahan 

Dr. Gwendolen Carter 

William R. Cotter (President, AAI) 
Edwin L. Crosby 

Eugene P. Foley 

Hen. Arthur J. Goldberg 

Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
Alexander P. Hixon 

Harold H. Hochschild 

Clarence 8. Jones 

Or. Vernon E. Jordan, Jr. 
Qavid K. Kadane 

Hon. Nicholas DeB. Katzenbach 
Dr. Mathilde Krim 

John Lewis 

Waldemar A. Nielsen 

Randolph Nugent 

Alan Pifer 

Mrs. Oscar M, Ruebhausen 

John Spencer 

Hon, 8. Peter Straus 

Maurice Tempelsman 

Roy Wilkins 

Dr. Stephen J. Wright 


UN-USA National Policy Panel on 
Southern Africa 


William 4, Roth, Chairman 
William T. Coleman, Vice-Chairman 
Clifford L. Alexander, Jr. 
John R. Bunting, Jr. 
Robert F. Goheen 

Charles V. Hamil] ton 
William A, Hance 

George N. Lindsay 

Ruth Schachter Morgenthau 
Edwin S$, Munger 

Waldemar A. Nielsen 

Hans A. Ries 

Harvey C. Russe?? 

Brad Lee Skinner 


Member CFR 


1971 


“> 


bad 


Member CFR 
397] 


x 
x 
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Participant CFR Africa 
Study & Discussion 


Groups 


Africa Groups 
Participant 


Me Oe OK 


AAI Board 


289 


APPENDIX 4-10 
Policy-Makers, China Policy Case Study 


Position Career Year first 
Pattern Listed as 
CER Member 
Bruce, David U.S. Rep., People’s I 1980 
Republic of China 
Flanigan, Peter M. Spec, Asst. (Int. Econ. 1969 
. Affairs) : 
Green, Marshall Asst. Sec. of State 
(Far East) Cc -- 
Helms, Richard Director, CIA Cc -- 
Holdridge, John H. Staff, NSC -- -- 
Irwin, John N. IT Under Secretary 
of State I 1985 
Jenkins, Alfred State Department, 
spec. on communist 
ok affairs Cc ea 
Johnson, U. Alexis Under Sec. of State 
(Pol.) Cc -- 
Kissinger, Henry Spec. Asst. (Nat. Sec) I 1960 
“itchell, John Attorney-General I -- 
Moorer, Thomas H. Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Cc -- 
Nixon, Richard President P --* 
Packard, David Deputy Sec. of Def. I -- 
Richardson, Ellfot Under Sec. of State I 1969 
Rogers, W. P. Sec. of State I - 
Solomon, Richard H. Staff, NSC -J -- 
Sonnenfeldt, Helmut C. Staff, NSC Cc 1969 


*Reported to be member at some time in 1960s, but not on membership 
lists consulted. 
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APPENCIX 4-11 
Participants in China Studies: Partial Listing from Books Published 


Study Group on Communist China and United States Policy in Asia 
(list from Barnett (196D)): Chaired by Joseph E. Johnson; Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, M. Searle Bates, Whitman Bassow, Howard L. Boorman, 
Robert ®. Bowie, Maj. Gen. Paul W. Caraway, USA, 9. Edmund Clubb, 
Arthur H. Dean, William Diebold, Jr. ,Russell H. Fifield, James C. 
Graham, William Henderson, Warren S. Hunsberger, Harold PR. Isaacs, 
Lt. Col. Amos A. Jordan, USA, Henry R. Lieberman, John MM, H. Lindbeck, 
Paul M. A. Linebarger, William W. Lockwood, LaQue R. Lutkins, 
George W. Mallory, Edwin W. Martin, George A. Morgan, Philip E. 
Mosely,J. Morden Murphy, C. Hoyt Price, Dean Rusk, Phillips Talbot, 
Richard L. Walker, C. Martin Wilbur, Kenneth T. Young, Jr. 


The United States and China in World Affairs, Steering Comittee 
(List from Blum and Barnett (1966)): Chafred by Allen W. Dulles: 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, A. Doak Barnett, Arthur H. Dean, George S. 
Franklin,Jr., Sidney F. Giffin, Joseph E. Johnson, Grayson Kirk, 
John J. McCloy, Lucien Pye. 


Study Group on China's Economy (list from Eckstein (1966)): Chaired 

by August Maffry: A. Doak Barnett, Robert Barnett, Joseph Berliner, 
Alexander D. Calhoun, Jerome B. Cohen, Arthur Dean, William Diebold, 

Jr., Arthur Dommen, Tillman Durdin, Samuel B. Griffith. A. MH. Halpern, 
Edwin F. Jones, William W. Lockwood Wilfred Malenbaum, Richard Moorsteen, 
dudd Polk, Peter Schran, and Harry Schwartz. 


Study Group on America's Attitudes Toward China (list from Steele 
(1966)); Chaired by Everett "!. Case; Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 4. Doak 
Barnett, James R. Basche, John Cooley, W. Phillips Davison, Tillman 
Durdin, Lloyd A. Free, Samuel B. Griffith, A. M. Halpern, Philip 
Horton, Porter McKeever, Joseph Slater, Howard P. Whidden, C. Martin 
Wilbur, Richard S. Winslow, Frederick C. T. Yu. 


Study Group on Dverseas Chinese (list from Williams (1966)): Chaired 
by Edwin F. Stanton: James Basche. Harry J. Benda, Arnold Brackman, 
Rolland Bushner, Samuel B. Griffith, A. M. Halpern, William Henderson, 
Chang-tu Hu, Harold Isaacs, Arthur H. Rosen, G. William Skinner, 
Gerald Stryker, and Kenneth T. Young, Jr. 


Study Group on the Chinese Military (list from Griffith (1967)): Chaired 
by Hanson 4. Baldwin: Frank E. Armbruster, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 

Maj. Gen. C. Stanton Babcock, USA Ret., A. Doak Barnett, Davis 

Bobrow, Maj. Gen. John B. Carry , USAF Pet., 0. Edmund Clubb, Tillman 
Durdin, Harold Ford, Raymond L. Gartoff, Brig. Gen. Gordon Gayle, USMC 
Col. Robert N. Ginsburgh, USAF, A. M. Halpern, Morton Halperin, Samuel 

P, Huntington, Col. William R. Kintner, USA David W. MacEachron, 

Maj. George K. Osborn, USA, Ralph L. Powell. Col. Wilfred J. Smith, USAF. 
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Study Group on Negotiating with the Chinese (list from Young (1968)} 
Chaired by Robert Murphy; Robert Blum,Arthur Dean, John M. H. 
Lindbeck, John J. McCloy, Philip &. Mosely, Joseph €. Slater, and C. 
Martin Wilbur. 


Other topics studied, for which no beok was published or no study 
group listed for the book published, were "China and Southeast Asia", 
"Taiwan", "China's Nuclear Capacity", “China's Foreign Policy", and 
"China Policies of Other Countries”. 


APPENDIX 4-12 
Interlocks: China Case Study 


Hatl. Coma. on U.S.-China Rels, 
Inc., 1979 


Robert A. Scalapino, chrmn 
Rev. David R. Hunter, v-ch 
Lucian W. Pye, v-ch 

Robert V. Roosa, v-ch 
PSobert YW. Gilmore, sec. 
Carl F. Stover, treas. 
A.Doak Barnett (chrmn. 68-69) 
Clauce A. Buss 

Benjamin J. Buttenwieser 
John Diebold 

Alexander Eckstein 

John K. Fairbank 

Sanford D, Greenberg 
4Yonsignor George Higains 
Chalmers Johnson, Jr. 
daniel E. Koshland 

John “.H. Lindbeck 

“ichael C. Oksenberg 
Richard 1. Pfeffer 

Edwin 0. Refschauer 
Orville H. Schell} 

Eustace Seligman 

Peter J. Sprague 

James C. Thomson, Jr. 
James R. Townsend 

Richard L. Walker 

Talbott Wilson 


lat}. Comm. on U.S.-China Rels., 
Inc., 1971 


Alexander Eckstein, chrmn 
John Diebold, v-ch 

Rev. David R. Hunter, v-ch 
Lucian 4. Pye, v-ch 
Robert V. Roosa, v-ch 
Robert WY. Gilmore, sec. 
Carl F. Stover, treas. 
James 8B. Anderson 

A. Doak Barnett 

Mrs. Jean A. Benjamin 

W. Michael Slumenthal 
Benjamin J. 8uttenwieser 


Member CFR 


19790 


xx 


Member CFR 


3973 
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Participant in China 
Study Groups (including 
1960) 


Participant fin China 
Study Groups(including 
1960) 


x 
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Mrs. William J. Christopherson 

William A. Delano 

John K, Fatrbank x 

Sanford D. Greenberg 

Mrs. Dorothy I. Height 

Chalmers A. Johnson 

Donald W. Klefn 

John W. Lewis 

William W. Lockwood x x 
Frederick O'Neal : 

Edwin 0. Reischauer 
Robert A. Scalapino 
Eustace Seligman 
Peter J. Sprague . 
James C. Thomson, Jr. x 

James R. Townsend 

Peter Van Ness 

Richard L. Walker x 
Talbott Wilson 

B. Preston Schoyer, exec. dir. 

Douglas P. Murray, prog. dir. 


xx 


1966 Senate hearings, witnesses Member CFR Participant in China 
; 1966 Study prone (including 
960) 


A. Doak Sarnett x x 
John K, Fairbank x 

Benjamin I. Schwartz 

John M.H. Lindbeck member fn 1969 x 
Samuel 8. Griffith x x 
Morton H. Halperin member in 1963 x 
Alexander Eckstein x x 


Harold C. Hinton 
Donald S$. Zagorfa 
dalter H. Judd 


George E. Taylor x 
David N. Rowe ; 

Hans J. Morgenthau x 
Robert A. Scalapino x 


UNA Policy Panel 1966,1967 


Robert ¥. R00sa, chrmn 
Frederick $. Beebe, v-ch 
Harding F. Bancroft 

A. Doak Barnett 


«me 


Robert S. Benjamin 
Detlev W. Sronk 
Everett Case 

Artnur H. Dean 
Hardy C, Dillard 
Leland M. Goodrich 
Ernest A. Gross 
Joseph £. Johnsen 
Harry M. Knight 
Arthur Larson 
Franklin A, Lindsay 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
Herbert Prochnow 
Lucian W. Pye 
Marshall Shulman 
Anna Lord Strauss 
Jesse W. Tapp (not 1967) 
George £. Taylor 
Eleanor Davidson Worley 
Stephen J. Wright 
Charles W. Yost 
Kenneth T. Young 
Donald S. Zagoria 


xx 
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CHAPTER V 
THE OWNING CLASS BASE OF THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The conclusion was reached tn the last two chapters that the 
Council on Foreign Relations does play a substantial role in the 
formation of U.S. foreign policy. That conclusion provides one 
step in supporting the basic hypothesis that the Council on Foreign 
Relations fs an important organization linking the ruling class to 
the process of foreign policy formation. The other step consists of 
locating the Council itself in social space, and, in particular, 
showing it to be an organtzation of the owning class. If this is 
shown, then the previous conclusions about the role of the Council 
are relevant to the owning class which ft represents, and accordingly 
provide supporting evidence for the claim that this owning class is 
a ruling class as well. 

The study of the Council's class links may serve another function 
as well, in showing, through the example of one organization, that the 
ovning class as we have defined it fs not only a conventent category 
of individuals with similar characteristics but also of individuals 
who organfze themselves to develop ideas about policy reflecting their 
interests. It therefore shows signs of being not only a "class-in- 
itself" but also a "class-for-itself." It thus becomes important also 
to ask what kinds of links the Council has with other organizations 
which might serve similar functions, of setting the ideological bases 


for policy, and, at least to the extent to which they also are owning 
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class organizations, reinforcing the ideological hegemony of that 
class. 

This chapter, and the next, will examine in more detafl first 
the extent to which the Council on Foreign Relations is based in 
the U.S. owning class, and, then, the extent to which the Council fs 
tied with other organizations. As the previous two chapters have 
focused on the Council's relationship to the process of policy forma- 
tion, so these two will focus on the Council's relationship to 
American society, both fits economic base and its ideological 
superstructure. 

The basis of the study is data collected on all the Council's 
directors through 1972 and on a sample of 200 Council members selected 
randomly from the 1969 membership list. This has been supplemented 
by examination of the boards of directors of major corporations: 
commercial banks, investment banks, life insurance companies, and 
Wall Street taw firms, to determine the extent of Council representa- 
tion fn each sector. 

Some evidence of the rote of the owning class in Council affairs 
has already been presented in Chapter II, under the topics of the 
leadership and financing of the Council. This chapter will try to 
present a more comprehensive picture of the social position of Council 
members and directors, providing the basis for an overall judgment on 
the Council's relationship to the owning class. Consideration of a 
summary indicator of class position will be followed by examination 


of the occupations, educational backgrounds, positions in a “social 
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upper class," and ethnic origins of the Council members and 
directors. Then an effort will be made to specify what sectors 
of the owning class are most heavily represented in the Council. 
And finally, an evaluation will be made of the role played within 
the Council by its owning class members and whether the extent of 


that role justifies terming the Council an owning class organization. 


Owning Class Members and Directors 


The definition of owning class arrived at in Chapter I con- 
tained two major components, one isolating. those individuals whose 
income stemmed from ownership of property rather than sale of 
their labor power on the job market, and the other focusing on the 
control over the dominant form of productive property in this socfety, 
namely the large corporation. The operational definition reached 
there would include persons selected in terms of either category, 
those receiving enough income from the ownership of property to live 
on it (or those actually doing so), and those associated with a major 
economic enterprise as a top executive or a director. This definition 
would delineate a fairly sizeable owning class, containing within 
it wide ranges of wealth and power. Nevertheless, it would be a 
useful starting point, if the data were available. 

Data on the ownership of assets by Council members is, however, 
not available, except in the cases of a few individuals. Even less 


available, of course, is any breakdown of ownership assets which 
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would make it possible to determine whether any particular member 
shared in the ownership and control of a major economic enterprise, 
information which would make possible the identification and 
specific delineation of a smaller, powerful "owning class." The 
information which fs available consists. of information on ownership 
and control for a few individuals, well-known to be among the 
“propertied rich", and information on the set of executives and direc- 
tors of major economic enterprises. Council members who are either 
“propertied rich" or among the executives and directors of major 
economic enterprises can be identified as definitely owning class. 
If we add to these individuals those few whose assets are known to 
exceed $200,000, or are referred to in biographical sources as 
"independently wealthy,” we then have a minimal working definition, 
excluding an unknown number whose wealth may not have come to public 
attention and who may not serve as executives or directors. Using 
this minimal definition gave the results in Table 5-1. 

Table 5-1 


Council Members and Directors Identified as Owning class! 


Members* Oirectors* 
Propertied Rich T5( 7%) 9(13%) 
Executives or Directors 66(332) 27(38% 
Other Owning Class 11( &%) 12(17% 
Total Owning Class 92(46%) 48(67%) 
Not Identified as Owning Class ETE _24(33% 
00(100 72 (100% 


*In this and subsequent tables data on Council members is based 

on a random sample of 200 drawn from the 1969 membership lTfst. 

Data on Council directors fis based on the full set of 72 directors, 
1922-1972. Five of the directors also appear in the sample. 


Table 5-1 shows that a substantial majority of the Council directors 
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and almost half of the sample of the membership can be identified as 


owning class. 


Necupation and Education 


Information on the occupational positions of the Council members 
is consistent with the high owning class representation just shown. 
In the 1972 annual report (CFR, 1972b) a tabulation is ‘ivan of the 
"yocational distribution” of the Council membership. The results are 
shown in Table 5-2, 

Table 5-2 
Vocational Cistribution of Council Membership, 1972 


‘Scholars or academic administrators 30% 
Business Executives 30% 
Government Officials 13% 
Lawyers 8% 
Journalists, correspondents, and 

communications executives 4 
Administrators of non-profit institutions 5% 
Other 6% 


“TO0% (N is 1476) 

The distribution as shown by the cata collected on the 1969 sample and 
on the Council directors is roughly comparable (differences being 
attributable to the three year difference, to difference in categories, 
and to the ambiguity in classification of individuals with more than 
one occupation, as well as to coding error). That distribution jis 
shown in Table 5-3. . 

In the Council, then, the sector most heavily represented is 


business, followed by the academic sector, and then by government 


Table 5-3 
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Primary Occupations of Council Members and Directors 


Business Executive (other than 
financier) 
Financier 
Lawyer 
TOTAL BUSINESS 
Scholars 
Academic Administrators 
TOTAL ACADEMIC 
Media Executives 
Reporters 
TOTAL MEDIA 
Foundation Executives 
Labor Leaders 
Religious Leaders 
Other Organizational Executives 
TOTAL ORGANIZATION 
Government Officials 
Military Officers 
TOTAL GOVERNMENT 
Other 


*Does not sum to 109% due to rounding error. 


Members Directors 
42222) 5( 7% 
19({103%) 13(182) 
16( 8%) 12(173% 
77(40%) 39(42%) 
40(212) 5(21% 
14( 7%) ( 8%) 
54 (28% 21(292) 
16( 8% 4( 6% 
3( 2%) 2( 33) 
19(102) 6{ 8%) 
4 0 
1 9 
1 0 
5 5 
11{ 6%) 5 ( 72) 
24(12%) 8(11%) 
6 0 
30(162) 8(11% 
_2( 12 1( 1% 
193(1012%)* 71(982)* 
Information 


not available on seven members and one director, who are 
excluded from the total for calculation of percentages. 


and communications. 


If the media executives are grouped with the 


business sector, as also engaged in directing profit-oriented enter- 


prises, the percentage for that sector would rise to 43%, almost half 


of the Council's membership. 


The distribution is suorisingly similar for the Council's member- 


ship and the directors, with virtually identical representation of 


the major sectors, in spite of the much higher owning class represen- 


tation among the directors as shown in the previous section. 


Since 


the definition of owning class used ensures that a high percentage of 
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those in business will be categorized as owning class (due to being 
executives), the higher owning class percentage among the Council 
directors is due almost entirely to the high number of those from 
other (non-business) sectors who are also owning class (by virtue of 
holding directorships or being among the "propertied rich"). 

There is, however, one striking difference that can be noted 
within the business sector. Non-financial business executives, who 
constitute the largest category among the Council members at 22%, 
are reduced to a mere 7% among the directors, while financiers and 
lawyers are much more substantially represented among the directors. 
This points to a particular leadership role for the financial 
community, which will be explored more fully later in this chapter. 

The educational background of the Council members and directors 
corresponds to what one would expect on the basis of the occupational 
distribution. Less than 5% of the members and 10% of the directors 
did not have an undergraduate college education. 27% of the members 
and 36% of the directors held law degrees, while 41% of the members 
and 43% of the directors held other graduate degrees (6% of the 
members and 7% of the directors held both law and other graduate 
degrees). Undergraduate degrees are predominantly from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, as shown in Table 5-4. Information 
is not available on 39 members and 3 directors who are excluded from 


the total for calculation of percentages. 
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Table 5-4 


Per cent of Council Members and Directors 
with Undergraduate Degrees from 
Four Yajor Ivy League Universities 


Members Directors 
Harvard 17z 15%" 
Yale 13% 16% 
Princeton a54 6% 
Columbia 7% 6% 
TOTAL ABOVE COLLEGES 48% 42% 
(N is 161) (N is 69) 


Among those with graduate degrees (including law), there is an even 
greater. pattern of concentration of degrees from the four schools: 
70% of the Council! menbers with such degrees attended Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, or Columbia, as did 53% of the directors. 

A substantial representation of graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and ColumS{a among Council members is not surprising, 
given the number of studies that have shown such representation in 
many elfte sectors of Anerican life. Pierson (1959) collected the 
results of a large nunber of such studies, which gives some basis 
for comparison for the figures on the Council. The comparative 
figure in Table 5-5 show that the representation of these elite 
schools among Councf! members and directors is even higher than 
common ariong among occupations to which Council members belong. 

The high representation is comparable only to that among Wall 
Street lawyers, where Pferson notes 51% (of 409) as attending the 
four schools as undergraduates, and 73% (of 409) attending those 


schools as graduates. 
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Table 5-5 


Educational Background of Council Members and Oirectors, 
Compared with Several Occupational Elites 


% Undergraduate % Graduate 
at HYPC* at HYPC* 


Top executives of 100 largest 
non-financial corporations, 17% (of 348) 38% (of 117) 
1955, 1961, 1964 


Officers of 50 largest banks, 


1955 37% (of 287) 36% {of 89) | 
Chief diplomatic officers, 

1946-1964 36% (of 474) 30% (of 402) 
Council members, 1969 48% (of 161) 70% (of 106) 
Council directors, 1922-1972 42% (of 69) 58% (of 52) 


*Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia 


Members and Directors in a Social Upper Class 


Some.studies of the American owning class have focused on the 
social character of the interaction among its members as providing 
the indicators defining the class (without denying the importance of 
the overlap between the “social upper class” defined in this way, and 
the “owning class" defined in more purely economic terms of wealth 
and control over the economy). While the primary definition used in 
this study of the Council on Foreign Relations focuses on the owning 
class, the importance of personal relationships among members of 


this class should not be ignored. for it is relationships of kinship 
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and personal acquaintance, along with the organizational contacts 
of which the Council is an example, which bind the class defined in 
terms of ownership together into a class more fully conscious of its 
identity, a "class-for-itself." Among the more important indicators 
of this social upper class are listing in the Social Register and 
membership in elite social clubs. Data on the Council members and 
directors show high percentages of upper class representation as 
judged by these indicators. Table 5-6 shows the extent of Council 
overlap with the Social Register listing and with a number of 
exclusive social clubs. 

Table 5-6 


Per Cent of Council Members and Directors listed in the 
Social Register, and in Several Exclusive Social Clubs 


Members (N fis 200) Directors(" fs 72) 


Social Register (NY) 24% 46% 
Social Register (other cities) 9% 11% 
TOTAL SOCIAL REGISTER 33% 57% 
Century Association (NY) 25% 67% 
Links Club (NY) 5% 21% 
Cosmos Club (Washington) 8% 21% 
Metropolitan Club (DC) 13% 32% 
University Club (NY) 13% 25% 


Comparing Table 5-6 with Table 5-1 it can be seen that total 
owning class representation in the Council is greater than social 
upper class representation as measured by the Social Register 
indicator alone, When the two indicators are combined, however, 
and “upper class" membership determined by satisfying other crite- 
rion, 55% per cent of the sample and 84% of the directors are 


included. in the upper class. The distribution of owning class member- 
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ship and Social Register listing is shown in Table 5-7. 
Table 5-7 


Distribution of Council Members and Directors, 
by Owning Class Membership and Social Register Listing 


Members Directors 
Owning Class 
SR 42 (24%) 27 (43%) 
Not in SR 44 (22%) 17 (27%) 
Not Owning Class 
SR 17 ( 9%) 9 (14%) 
TOTAL UPPER CLASS 
(owning class and/or SR) 199 (55%) 53 (84%) 
Hot in SR 90 (45%) 10 (16%) 
99 (1002)* 63 (100% )* 


*Information not available on 1 member and 9 directors, who 
are not included in the total for percentages. 


If membership in the Century Association is taken as a criterion, 
the percentage who are neither owning class nor members of the Century 
Association is even slightly smaller, 442 for the members and 14% for 
the Council directors. The Century, as has been noted in Chapter II, 
has a reputation among the exclusive social clubs for being open to 
men of achievement even if they may be somewhat lacking in social 
Standing or wealth. Accordingly, it may not be as good an indicator 
to membership in the social upper class as the Social Register. How- 
ever, such a club seems ideally adapted to aid in the assimilation of 
talent into that class. Table 5-8 shows that while owning class 
Council members and directors are more likely to be Century members 
that their non-owning-class colleagues, there is still a substantial 


percentage of these non-owning-class men who are members of the 
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Century Association. 
Table 5-8 
Per Cent of Owning Class and Non-Owning-Class 


Council Members and Directors 
Who are also Century Association Members 


Members Directors 
Owning Class* 30% (N is 92) 71% (N is 44) 
Hon-Owning-Class 19% (N is 108) 58% (N is 28) 


* See Table 5-1 for criteria of owning class membership used. 

One other important characteristic of a social upper class 
which helps to establish what cohesiveness it fag 38 a class is 
intermarriage, which adds to the network of kinship relationships 
among class members. In the Council on Foreign Relations, it is 
interesting to note, a surprising number of members and directors 
had relatives who were also Council members. Oata collected on 
this point, necessarily incomplete, gave the following minimal 
results. 

Table 5-9 


Per Cent of Council Members and Directors Having Known Relatives 
Piso Members of the Council 


Father, Father-in-Law, %ther Total Having N 
Son, or Son-in-Law, or Relatives Any Relatives 
Brother Brother-in-Law 
Members 8% 3% 5% 11% 200 
Directors 17% 7% 6% 22% 72 


Among the Council directors this tendency to have relatives also 
in the Council was not related to belonging to the owning class or 
being listed in the Social Register. In the case of the Council 


membership, however, those having relatives in the Council were 
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overwhelmingly owning class or Social Register listees. 


Ethnic Background of Council “embers and Directors 


A major recent study of American politics by Richard Hamilton 
(1972) places strong emphasis, with extensive documentaticn,. on the 
importance of ethnoreligious differences in American politics, and, 
of particular significance for this study, notes the especially 
conservative orientation of the white Protestant upper and upper-~ 
middle classes. It proved possible to collect data on the ethnic 
background of only a portion of the Council members and directors 
(36% of the menbers, and 72% of the directors). Among these men 
white protestants are by far the dominant group, as is shown in 
Table 5-10. 

Table 5-10 


Ethnic Background of Council Members and Directors 


Members Directors 

Old Colonial Stock 

(Ancestors in North America 

before 1899) 15% 49% 

Commonwealth Imnigrants 

(within 2 generations) +4 12% 
Other White Protestant 492 25% 
German Jewish 19% 10% 
Other Jewtsh 6% 2% 
White Catholic % - 
Afro-American 1% 


“99% (N is 72)* ETN is 51)* 
* Does not sum to 100% due to rounding error. 
The distribution would be somewhat different if full information 
were available on the total sample of 200 and the total set of 
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72 directors. For example, those of German Jewish origin were 
relatively easy to identify, many of them appearing, for example, 
fn the index of Birmingham's book Our Crowd. And it is possible 
that Catholics might be somewhat more reluctant thiari Protestants 
to include their religion in information supplied for a listing 
in Who's Who in America. But the pattern of overwhelming predoai- 
nance of white protestants among the membership, and of old colonial 
stock among the directors would not be altered undoubtedly. -While 
the Council may recruit members beyond the borders of the owning 
class or the social upper class, the only substantial deviation 
from the white protestant pattern seems to be the presence of a 
number of men of German Jewish background, many asséciated in 
particular with the German Jewish banking houses of New York (such 
as directors Paul Warburg, Otto Kahn, Frank Altschul, and the 
Schiffs, Seligmans, and Lehmans among the Council membership). 

The pattern of religious affiliation is also as expected, for 
the small number (51 members, 33 directors) for which such information 
is available. In both cases Episcopalians and Presbyterians account 
for more than half of the total (as can be seen in Table 5-11). These 
traditionally are the protestant denominations of highest average 
socio-economic status. 


Table 5-11 
Religious Affiliation of Council Members and Directors 


Members Directors 
Episcopalian 24% 39% 
Presbyterian 25% 21% 
All Other 51% 40% 

TOOZ (N is 51) TO0Z (N fs 33) 


ee EEO eee 


Internal Differentiztion of the Iwning Class 
In attempting to identify which sectors of the United States 


ownine class are most heavily represented {n the Council on Foreign 
Pelations, the first obvious factor to check {s geographical locatfon, 
civen the close identification of the Council with the East and with 
Hew York City in particular. The Council's latest by-laws provide 
that resicent members {those wne have their resfdences or places of 
business within fifty miles of City tall, in the Borough of Manhattan) 
shali te limited to 759, and non-resident members to 850. In the 
1969 sample 48% were resident members, as were 63% of the total set 
ef directors.. If the geographical division used fs the census divi- 
sion into four major regions (iicrtheast, Nor Central, South, and West,) 
the concentration is even more striking. 

Table 5-12 


Region of Pesidence of Councfl Kembers and Directors 


“embers Directors 
Northeast 70% es% 
Horth Centrai 6% % 
South 14% 10% 
West 7% 1% 


Foreign 


23 
“99Z (N is 174) 99% (N fs 68) 
Information not available on 26 members and 4 directors, who are not 


included in totals for calculation of percentages. 

*Dces not sum to 190% due to rounding error. 

The regfona? dfstrfibutfonsfor both owning class and non-owning-class 

are very simflar, snowing only slight deviatfonz from the overall pattern. 
The same pattern is clear from checking the presence of Council 


members on the boards of dfrectors of leading corporations, as can be 
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seen in Table 5-13. 
Table 5-13 


Average Number of Council Members on Boards of Directors, 1970, by Region 


Hew York ther 
Fortune's Tep 59 Industrial Corporations 2.95 1.17 
Fortune's Too 19 Industria? Corporations 4.71 2.67 
Fortune's Top 19 Commercial Banks 6 1 
Fortune's Top 10 Life-Insurance Companies 5.25 1.33 


Table 5-14 confirms the same picture, in an even more striking fashion, 
with tabulation of the total? number of Council? directors to be found 
on the boards of directors of the same corporations. 

Table 5-14 


Number of Council Directors on Boards of Directors, 1970, by Region 


New York Gther 
Fortune's Top 59 Industrial Corporations 6 , 2 
Fortune's Top 10 Industria? Corporations 4 1 
Fortune's Top 10 Commercial Banks 5 1 
Fortune's Top 19 Life-Insurance Companies 5 2 


The picture of ‘lew York dominance fs enhanced when one also notes 
that only one of the Council directors listed above as sitting on the 
board of a non-fiew York-bases company is actually resident outside 
New York. 

Regionally, then, the image of the Council on Foreign Relations 
as belonging to the ‘lortheast is fully justified. The one substantial 
representation from other regions, as shown in Table 5-13, is the 
South. However, that is almost entirely accounted for by the fact 
that Washington, 0. C. and its Maryland and Virgina suburbs are in- 
cluded in the South, and results from the inclusion of government 


offictals in the Council. It does not result from a substantial 
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sector of the owning class based in Washington, or the south in general. 
Tables 5-13 and 5-14 point to two other diffentiating factors 
which specify from which sectors the Council has representation, namely, 

size, and industry. The size factor became apparent quickly in pre- 
liminary investigation, and, accordingly, investigation was concentra- 
ted on the largest corporations in each industry. Data was collected 
on the samole of Council members and directors, however, concerning 
directorships held by them in Fortune's second 500, Industrials as 
well as the first 500, with exoected results. 22% of the sample and 
29% of the directors, served on the boards of at least one of Fortune's 
first 500; only 5% of the sample, and 7% of the directors, served on 
the boards of at least one of the second 500. Examination of the 
boards of the top 50 industrials showed the same trend, with an average 
of 4.1 Council members per company board in the companies ranked 1 
through 10, 1.9 in the companies ranked 113 through 20, and 1.2 in 
those Fenked 21 through 50. The largest companies in the United States 
are those most heavily represented, through their board members, in 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

The data on Council members and directors also showed substantial 


varfation by industry, as shown in Table 5-15. 
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Table 5-15 
Percent of Council Members and Directors Serving on 


Company Boards of Directors (from comparison 
with Fortune listings, 1963)* 


Members Directors 
509 Industrials 22% 29% 
50 Commercial Banks 13% 28% 
50 Life-Insurance Companies 4% 26% 
50 Transportation Companies 2% 3 
50 Utilities 1% 13% 


*lote that the same individual may for examole, be on the boards 
of an industrial company and a cormercial -bank, and thus be counted 
in both categories. 
Apart from the fact that Council directors are more likely to hold 
company directorships than are Council members, the most noticeable 
feature of this table is the high representation of directors on 
boards of commercial barks and life-insurance companies as well as of 
industrial corporations. This identification with the financial sector 
fits as well as with the evidence in Table 5-3 on the number of 
Council directors who were shown to be financiers or Wall Street lawyers. 
Examination of the boards of directors or partners of leading firms 
provides even further evidence, as can be seen by referring again to 
Table 5-13. The highest number of Council members are on the boards 
of {iY-based banks and insurance companies followed by NY-based 
industrials. Nutside ‘lew York, however, the banks and life-insurance 
companies are Jess well represented than the top ten industrials (of 
which only three, G4, Ford, and Chrysler are based outside Yew York). 
The top-ranking firms by the criterion of the number of Council 
members as directors or partners, are listed in Table 5-16. £11 those 


firms with 4 or more Council members as directors or partners included. 
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Table 5-16 


Firms with 4 or more Council Members as Directors or Partners 


Industrials 


8 Council members 


mK KR RK ¥ 
Ponans~, 


Commercial Banks 


x 


x 


Pannoaa 


Life-Insurance Companies 


9 
8 
4 
4 


Investment Banks 
6 
4 
4 


Law Firms 


Sunn 


Investment Company 
~ 7 


Fovfuns Monk 1167 


iz 
U.S. Steel 
Mobil 041 5 
Standard 0i7 (New Jersey) 
1384 
IT z 
General Electric ‘ a 
€. 1. du Pont de Nemours Pf 
porhing ty oe 
(ned) a 


Chase Manhattan Bank 3 wip) 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 5 ¢ k 
First Hational City Bank 2 

Chenical Bank a 

Brown Brothers, !larriman & Co. 

Bank of New York 3 


Equitable Life 3 
New York Life $ 
Metropolitan Life 2 
Mutual Of tew York ad 


Morgan Stanley 7 
Kuhn, Loeb (2- 


Lehman Brothers 3 ) 
( aot 

Sullivan & Cromwell q 

Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates ¢ 

Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiend] 

Shearman & Sterling 

Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy + 


General American Investors 


All of these firms, with the exception of £. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, are headquartered in New York. 
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The precise grouping of firms into financial interest groups is 
a complicated subject which it is not possible to explore in detail 
here. The particularly important role of the major commercial banks 
seems undeniable in the wake of recent evidence collected particularly 
by the Patman committee, which has shown, for example, the high percentaoes 
of stock held by-the major banks. ‘icr is it in much doubt that 
some banks, law firms, and industrial companies can be characterized 
as having particularly close ties. However, the evidence often is not 
available to make an unambiguous assignment of firms to a particular 
financial interest group , also exist between groups, particularly those 
that are located together in one geographical center. The most recent 
detailed study defining financial interest groups (Menshikov, 1969) 
assigns a large number of companies to groups, but with frequent 
reference to the joint participation in control held by other qroups. 
Using the interest groups defined by Menshikov, the films listed in 


Table 5-16 can be subdivided as follows: 


Table 5-17 
Financial Interest Groups Most Heavily Represented in Songuiol Lig uta 
the Council on Foreign Relations O = central 
Rockefeller Group: 3% Chase Manhattan Bank BEF, 26,/% 
7 Chemical Bank eo, 13, 49 9 
# Bank of Hew York = _— oe 


4 Metropolitan Life ae 3B @ 
7 Equitable Life 9, 73 br) 
# Kuhn, Loeb (Investment a - 

7 Debevoise, Plimoton, Lyons and Gates (Law Firm) - 
¥ Milbank, Tweed, Hadley and McCloy (Law Firm) _ 
# Mobil 011 26, 

_@ Standard 011 (New 2 rsey) 13,27 


G0. 
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Morgan Group: & J.P. Morgan & Company @ ,, 5,26, 3/ 
© vorgan Stanley (Investment gank) = 
& New York Life CO, / 12-313 8 ZO 
¥ Mutual of Hew York (3,66) 
3% Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland % Kiend] (Law — 


Firm) 
g U.S. Steel V4; 5, 13,27 
S General Electric 27,22 
6 IBM 26 
—_— J 
S52 


First National City 
Group: . First National City Bank 7, @, ED, 27, 3? 
S Shearman & Sterling (Law Firm) — 


7% & ITT a 
Harriman Group: 6 Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. — 


Lehman-Goldman Sachs 
Group: Lehman Brothers (Investment Bank) 
y= General American Investors (Investment Company) — 


Sullivan and 
Cromwell Group: 2% Sullivan and Cromwell (Law Firm) —- 


duPont Group: 4 E. I. du Pont de Nemours (9elaware) — 
Question can be raised about the assignment of some of the 
firms in this list. For the industrial firms in particular inter- 
locking directorates with several banks can be used as evidence for 
a joint relationship with more than one group but the overall pic- 
ture gains credibility by its einse correspondence with the results 
from study of the Council's leadership in Chapter II. There it 
was shown that the top-ranking officer of the Council was closely 
connected either with J. P. Morgan & Co. (until 1953) or with the 
Chase Manhattan Bank (since 1953). flo other financial interest groups 
have such consistent representation on the Council board save Lehman- 
Goldman Sachs (in the person of Frank Altschul), and Sullivan and 
Crome! (in the person of Allen Dulles). 
With the particular importance of the Morgan and Rockefeller 
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groups in mind, an indicator was constructed to record ties with one 
or the other on’the part of Council members and directors. An indi- 
vidual was taken as having some tie if there was information that he 
had worked for, or served as a director of, any firm or private or- 
ganization clearly associated with one or the aeher group. On this 
basis 12% of the sample, and 17% of the directors were shown as linked 
to the Rockefeller group, while 4% of the samole and 14% of the 
directors were shown as linked to the Morgan group. Thus both groups 
have substantial representation, but that of the Rockefeller group 
is greater, if only slightly so among the directors. 

The set of directors, however, includes all directors since 
1922, Table 5-18 shows the relative growth of the number of directors 
with Rockefeller links, and the abrupt decline of those with Morgan 


links. 
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Table 5-18 


Links with Rockefeller and Moraan Groups among Council 
Directors, by date of Council membership 


Links with Rockefeller Directors who joined Directors who 
Group Council before or in 1950 joined Council 
Soa gee gt aheee AOSD oe 
Some link 6 6 
No link 47 13, 
53 To 
Links with “organ Sroup 
Some link 10 9 
Ho link 43, +9 
53 19 


The evidence thus suggests that it is the Pockefeller financial interest 
group that plays the leading role in the Council on Foreign Relations. 
This result should not be allowed to obscure the fact, however, of sub- 
stantial participation in the Council by men associated with all the 
eight financial interest grouns in New York identified by Menshikov 
(the six listed in Table 5-17, along with Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
whose Gabriel Hauge is the Council's Treasurer and Dillon, ead and 
Co., from which Douclas Dillon is also on the Council board). This 
should be contrasted with the minimal participation in Council member- 
ship from non-lew York financial interest groups, and the almost com- 
plete absence of any representatives of such croups on the Council's 
Board (the only exception being recently elected "tichael Blumenthal 
of Detroit's Bendix Corporation). 

The Council on Foreian Relations: An Owning Class Organization 

Does the evidence presented in.this chapter and in Chapter II 

justify the characterization of the Council on Foreign Relations as 


an owning class organization? If that term were to mean an exclu- 
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sively owning class organization, excluding any members who did not 
have the necessary wealth, the answer would clearly be no. The cri- 
teria of owning class membership applied in Table 5-1 fsolated only 
slightly less than half the Council members. Although in Table 5-7, 
by adding the social criterion of Social Register listing, a majority 

of 55% were identified as owning class or social upper class, the pro- 
portion still falls short of an overwhelming majority. If, however, 
“the additional factors of leadership and financing of the Council are 
taken into consideration, there should be little hesitation in 
characterizing the Council as an ouning class organization. 

For Tables 5-1 and 5-7 also show that among the Council directors, 
the owning class proportion is considerably higher (672, or, if the 
Social Register listees are included, 84%). Anong the 30 Council 
leaders considered in Chapter II, only three (George S. Franklin, Jr., 
Alfred C. Neal, and Carroll] L. Wilson) are neither owning class (in 
terms of our criteria) nor listed in the Social Register. A closer 
look at these three men shows clearly that they represent no alter- 
native to caning class leadership in the Council. Seorge S. Franklin, 
Jr., as has been noted before, is a relative of David 2ockefeller by 
marriage, and his father was a close friend of John Davis and Qussel? 
Leffingwell, Council directors with substantial fortunes. Although 
information was lacking to categorize Franklin as owning class, such 
family ties do link him to that class. Carroll L. Wilson was not 
Categorized as owning class because the companies with which he was 
associated as an executive were not listed in the Fortune directory; 


a broader definition of owning class might well have included him. 
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Alfred C. Neal alone shows no clue at all of owning class status in 
the information available. However, his occupation since 1956 has 
been President of the Committee for Economic Development, an organi- 
zation consisting entirely of top business leaders and a few 
economists. 

Non-owning-class (and non-SR) scholars and government officials 
do participate in Council activities as members, and some participate 
actively, playing significant rcles at times in particular study pro- 
jects in which their expertise is of use. In terms of the gross 
neasieas of participation in the Council (in study and discussion 
groups, as study and discussion group leaders, as writers of articles 
and books), little er no difference was apparent between those 
identified as ownina class and those not so identified. This parti- 
cipation makes good sense since this is presumably the function for 
which such men were incorporated into the Council, so that their parti- 
cular expertise might be made use of. Such participation, however, 
is not equivalent to leadership, since the Board of Directors remains 
predominantly owning class, and overall leadership roles in the 
Council almost entirely in the hands of owning class and Social Register 
Council members (whose ranks, it should be recalled, include such 
leading ‘scholars’ as Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Walter Mallery, Henry 
driston, and Grayson Kirk). The Studies Committee of the Board of 
Directors maintains the responsibility for the choice of the topics 
and group leaders. And, in the case of particularly important issues, 
owning class Board menbers take a major role (as in, for example, the 


study groups on “Reconstruction in Western Europe", 1967-47, chaired 
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by Charles Spofford and with David Rockefeller as Secretary, or the 
studies of "Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy”, "The Problem of Ger- 
many", or "The United States and China in World Affairs”). 

Thus the evidence on leadership points towards characterizing 
the Council as an owning class organization. If the financing of 
the Council were to come from quite a different souce (as, for 
example, state funding), there might be some case for qualifying this 
conclusion, But, as has been shown, in Chapter II, private con- 
tributions from Council members {including very substantial ones fromv 
such members as David Rockefeller and Frank Altschul), together with 
income from the corporation service and from foundations, have pro- 
vided the financial basis for the Council's work (apart from Foreign 
Affairs which has been almost self-supporting). This pattern rein- 
forces the conclusion that the Council] should be characterized as an 
owning class organization. 

Yet it should be clear that the Council does not represent the 
whole owning class, or even all its significant sectors. It most 
clearly represents the flew York financial interest groups. The 
fact that no other groups have an organization comparable to the 
Council in its role in foreign policy is one indicator of the 
leading position of the New York groups. This should also alert us 
to look for other links besides the Council by which the non-Hew York 
groups exert influence on United States foreign policy, and, by the 
same token, the possible use by the New York groups of channels to 
influence foreign policy other than the Council. To emphasize one 


organization as the exclusive instrument of the owning class, however 
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important that organization may be, is to run the risk of substi- . 
tuting form for substance and ignoring the fact that owning class 
interests may be expressed through a large number of organizations. 
The relationshin of the Council to some of these other possible 


organizational channels is the subject of the-next chapter. 


Footnotes 


Teor an explanation of the categories used and procedures followed 
in coding the data for the tables in this and the following chapter, 


see Methodological Appendix €, 

2Se0 especially Commercial Banks and Their Trust Activities: Emerging 
Influence on the American Economy. Other recent studies focusing on 
the roie of banks inciude Levine (1972), and the discussion running 
through several issues of Socialist Revolution between Fitch and 
Oppenheimer, and Sweezy. 
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Chapter VI 


THE COUNCIL OM FOREIGY RELATIONS AND THE IDEOLOGICAL 
SUPERSTRUCTURE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


In the last chapter the focus was on the relationship of the 
Council on Foreign Relations to the economic base of United States 
society, and in particular to the class dominating the ownership of 
the means of production. In this chapter the focus shifts to the 
Council's relationship to other organizations similar to itself, that 
is, to organizations engaged in one way or another in forming the 
fdeological superstructure of the society, in molding ideas, opinions, 
and trends of thought. ‘ost prominent among these are the foundations, 
the media (newspapers, magazines, radio, and TV), the universities, 
and policy organizations (such as the Committee for Economic Cevelop- 
ment, the Foreign Policy Association, and others). Examination of each 
set of organizations should provide an indication of where the Council 
on Foreign Relations fits. 

The procedure in each case will] be to establish a list of the 
more important organizations, using what criteria may be available, 
jn the absence of any such widely accepted list as the Fortune lists 
for profit-making corporations. Then the boards of directors, or 


trustees will be examined to determine the number of Council on Foreign 


Relations members and directors involved, resulting in a summary ind{- 
cation of how close each organization {is to the Council. This summary 
indication will be supplemented by whatever information on the ties 


of the two organizations may have been gathered in studying the Council. 
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A fuller analysis of the ties, however, will have to await more de- 


tailed study of the other organizations as well. The purpose of this” 


chapter is simply to investigate the extent of the interlock between 


the Council and other similar organizations and pick out which of 


those organizations, if any, are particularly close to the Council. 


Finally, there will be some discussion of international organizations 


to which the Council on Foreign Relations may be linked, although 


the information available on that topic is extremely sketchy. 


Foundations 


A recent study by Waldemar Nielsen (1972) lists 33 foundations 


with assets exceeding $109 million in 1963. 


An invest4gation of the 


boards of trustees and their membership in the Council revealed some 


striking differences, as can be seen in Table 6-1. 


Table 6-1 


umber of Council Members among Trustees of 33 Leading Foundations 


Foundation Headquarters Number of Trustees 
Rockefeller Foundation KY 19 
Carnegie Corporation NY 7 
Ford Foundation uY 16 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund nY nN 
A. P, Sloan Foundation HY 7 
Commonwealth Fund uy 9 
C. F. Kettering Foundation dayton 13 
A.W. Mellon Foundation ~ ‘ly 6 
Longwood Foundation #ilmington 7 
S. Mellon Scaife Foundation Pittsburgh & 
Haas Community Fund Philadelphia 11 
4. C. Fleischman Foundation Reno 6 
A. G. Bush Foundation St. Paul 16 


Number of 
Trustees in CFR 
8 


10 


el ed et et ot Wa PUN OD 


The following foundations had no Council members among their trustees: 
Duke Endovment (NY), Lilly Endowment (Indianapolis), Pew Memorial 

Trust (Philadelphia), WK. Kellogg Foundation (Sattle Creek), S. C. 

Mott Foundation (Flint), Nemours Foundation (Jacksonville), Kresge 
Foundation (Detroit), Hartford Foundation (New York), Houston Endowment 
(Houston), Moody Foundation (Galveston), Danforth Foundation (St. LOuis), 
Woodruff Foundation (Atlanta, R. K.Mellon Foundation (Pittsburgh), 
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Irvine Foundation (San Francisco), Brown Foundation (Houston), Land 
Foundation (Cambricge), H.J. Kaiser Foundation (Oakland), Sid W. 
Richardson Foundation (Fort Worth), Surdna Foundation (Yonkers), V. 
Astor Foundation (NY). 

Twenty of the foundations in tnis list have none of their trustees 
who are members of the Council. Several, on the other hand, have quite 
substantial Council representation on their boards. These include the 
two Rockefeller foundations, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. All of these, 
with the exception of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, have been mentioned 
in Chapter II as major sources ef Council funding. 

Judging by this pattern cf interlocking, the Rockefeller Foundation 
is particularly close to the Council, with 14 of its 19 trustees members 
on the Council, four of them Council directors. The President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, George Harrar, is a Council member, and the 
Chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation, Douglas Dillon, is a member 
of the Council's Board of Directors. Not unexpectly, the Rockefeller 
Ercthers Fund also has substantial overlap with the Council, six of 
its 11 trustees, including three Rockefeller brothers David, fielson, 
and John 0., 3rd. Lawrence and \inthrop are not listed as members of 
the Council. 

Also quite close is the Carnegie Corporation of ‘iew York, with 
19 out of 17 trustees menders of the Council, including tie Counci1 
directors, as well as Walter B. Wriston, Wrigton is the son of Henry 
driston, Council President until his recent retirement from that 
position. The Carnegie foundations have had no connection with a 


‘particular family since established by Andrew Carnegie with the help 
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of Elihu Root. Thus there is no Carnegfe family to take the role in 
both Councfl and foundation such as that the Rockefeller family has 
played, particularly through the person of David 2ockefeller. Sut 
the Carnegfe foundations, which include in addition to the Corpcration 
the Carnegie Institution of Washinaton, the Carnegfe Endowment for 
International Peace, and the Carnegfe Foundation for the Advancesent 
of Teaching, as well as other smaller funds, have still been closely 
related to the Council. At least 18 of the Council's dfrectors {among 
the total set of 72) have served as trustee or officer of one of the 
Carnegig foundations. And the Carnegie Endownent fcr International 
Peace fs even more closely interlocked with the Council] than is the 
Carnegie Corporation, with 15 out of 21 trustees being Council] mex- 
bers, including fn that number two Council directors. One of those 
directors, Joseph E. Johnson, served as President of the Carnegie 
Endowment from 1959 to 1971, serving as a Councf] director from 1°59 
to the present. 

Table 6-1 shows the Ford Foundation as the next rost closely 
interlocked with the Council, with seven of its sixteen board members 
fn the Council. No Council directors were on the Ford Foundation 
board, according to this data from 1971. However, in Chapter II the 
special role of John J. McCloy as simultaneously Chairman of the 
Counc] and of Ford has already been noted. The current President 
of the Ford Foundation is McGeorge Bundy, a Council member whose 
father preceded him as a member, and whose brother is now a Councti 


director and the new editor of Forefan Affairs. Altogether it seens 
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fair to say that with Ford, as with Rockefeller and Carnegie, the 
interlocking ties parallel the substantial relationship in more 
gaterial terms, namely Council funding by these three foundations. 

Several] other foundations on the list have some limited inter- 
lock with the Counci] on Foreign Relations, particularly the Sloan, 
Cormonwealth, and Kettering foundations. However, on none of these 
tearas does a Counci] director serve, nor have any excent the Sloan 
Foundation been mentioned in Council Heports as major contributors. 
The connections are clearly much less close. 

Tne importance of the ties with the foundations, and particularly 
with Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, is not just that Council members 
on the boards are in a good position to secure financing for the 
Council itself. It is also indicative of the Council's linkage to a 
network of financing which dominates the financing of international 
studies in the United States. Thus a State Department publication 
reporting on 19) university-affiliated centers of foreign affairs re- 
search (reproduced in HACLA, 1969, pp. 35-41) notes the importance 
of the initiative taken by the three foundations, and lists as sources 
of funds most frequently cited by the institutes Ford (107 centers), 
the Federal Government (67 centers), Rockefeller Foundation (18 centers), 
and Carnegie Corporation (17 centers). Horowitz (1969:11) points out 
the particularly. dominant role of the Ford Foundation, noting that in 
11 of the 12 top universities with institutes of international) studies, 


Ford is the principal source of funds. Rockefeller and Carnegie, with 
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considerably less assets than the garaantuan Ford Foundation, have 
concentrated their funds on a smaller number of institutions, but 
have played important roles, as in establishing the Qussian Insti- 
tute at Columbia (Rockefeller) and the 2us:fan Research Center at 
Harvard (Carnegie). Those two centers have dominated the study of 
the Soviet Union in this country since their founding in the early 
postwar years. Similar domination by foundation-funded centers can 
be shown in the fields of African studies (A2G, 1969, 1979), Latin 
American studies (NACLA, 1979), and China studies (Horowitz, 1971). 

tiews Media 

Since it did nat prove possible to find any one ranking of news 
media that mignt provide a standard list, those considered here have 
been chosen on a somewhat more subjective basis, from leading news- 
papers, weekly news magazines, business magazines, wire servies, 
radio and TV networks, and magazines dealing specifically with foreign 
affairs. In each case those chosen are the ones generally regarded 
as the leading ones in each field. Again the focus will be to 
determine which, if any, have particularly close relationships 
through interlocking with the membership of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Merrill's The Elite Press (1963) does provide a ranking of leading 
world newspapers, including a primary elite of 10 pavers and a secondary 
elite of 20. Included in the primary elite is the tlew York Times. 

The Christian Science Monitor, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the 
washington Post are in the secondary elite. To this number may 
be added the ‘fall Street Journal because of the importance of its cir- 


culation among the business elite. The results of comparing current 
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lists of directors and executives of these five newspapers with the 
Council membership list shows in Table 6-2. 

Table 6-2 


Number of Directors and Executives of Elite Newspapers 
Who are Also Council Members 


Number of Directors Total Number of 
or Executives Directors or 
in Council Executives 

New York Times 
Executives 5 9 
Directors 2 10 
Washington Post 
Executives 1 5 
Directors 4 9 
Wall Street Journal 
Executives 9 2 
Directors 1 11 
Christian Science Monitor 
Executives 1 6 
Directors 0 3 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Executives 0 8 
Directors 0 8 


The clear result shown in Table 6-2 is that of the papers examined, 

the New York Times, followed by the Washington Post, is most closely 

tied with the Council. Further evidence for a particularly close 

tie with the New York Times can be noted in the fact that John H. Finley, 
one of the Council's original board, was at the time an associate editor 
of the New York Times. Using as a source Talese’s recent book The 
Kingdom and the Power (1969), it is possible to identify at least 

twenty Times staff members or executives who were also members of the 


Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Table 6-3 presents the data on Council membership for executives 


and directors of the three major weekly news magazines, Time, Newsweek, 

and U. S. News and World Report. ‘Since Hewsweek and the Washington Post 

are owned by the same company, the figures on directors are identical. 
Table 6-3 


‘umber of Directors and Executives of Leading News Weeklies 
Wno are Also Council Members 


umber of Directors Total Number of 


or Executives Directors or 
____in Council _ __Executives 

Time 

Executives 1 2 

Directors 7 16 
Newsweek 

Executives 1 3 

Directors 4 9 
UL S. News & World Report 

Executives 0 2 

Directors 0 8 


According to Table 6-3 Time and tlewsweek are both fairly closely 
linked to the Council, while U.S, Hews & World Report has no inter- 
locking ties at all with the Council. Time can be seen to be somewhat 
closer simply in terms of the number of interlocks. This impression 
is somewhat confirmed by the presence on the board of the Council of 
Hedley Donovan, the editor-in -chief of Time, Inc. Donovan was elected 
to the Council board in 1969. 

The leading business magazines of general circulation include 
the monthly Fortune, owned by Time, Inc., and two weeklies, Business °° 
Week (owned by McGraw-Hil?) and Forbes. Table 6-4 shows the extent 
of interlccking between the executives and dir-ctors of these magazines 


and the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Table 6-4 


Humber of Directors and Executives of Leading Business Magazines 
Who are Also Council Members 


flumber of Directors - Total umber of 


or Executives Directors or 
In Council Executives 

Fortune 

Executives 2 3 

Ofrectors 7 16 
Business Week 

Executives 1 7 

Directors 0 21 
Forbes 

Executives it] 2 

Directors 1 7 


Fortune is the most extensively interlocked with the Council, as might 
be expected, given the previous results for Time, which is under the 
same ownership. Both Forbes and Business Week have only a minimal 
connection as shown by this data. Yet that impression may be mis- 
leading, for Business Week at Teast, Elliott V. Bell, editor and 
publisher of that magazine from 1959-1967, also served on the hoard 
of the Council for most of those years. Accordingly, the network of 
ties established over those years might be more significant than would 
be indicated by the presence of only one Council member among Business 
Week's executives. 

Judging by the extent of Council membership amona their directors, 
neither major wire service is particularly close to the Council. Only 
one of AP's 17 directors is a Council member, and none of UPI's 7 dfrec- 
tors. Since those directorships are primarily held by representatives 
of regional press syndicates cutside ilew York, this absence of ties helps 


to confirm our previous conclusion of the heavily New York orientation 


of the Council. 
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Of the three major TV and radio networks, as shown in Table 6-5, 


only CBS is closely tied by interlocks with the Council on Foreign 


Relations, 

Table 6-5 

Number of Directors of Radio and TY Networks 
Who are Also Council Members 
Number of Directors Total Number 
in Council of Directors 

c3s 7 18 
NBC (RCA) 2 19 
ABC 0 14 


The C8S directors who are Council members include ¥. A. MN. Burden, one 
of the Council directors. The close ties of CBS are particularly in- 
teresting when one also notes that Chase Manhattan Bank holds the 
largest block of stock in CBS (9.23%) (Network Project, 1973:27), 
holding only smaller proportions in the other two networks. 

Another indicator of the ties between CBS and the Council jis the 
endowment in 1966 by the CBS Foundation of $390,009 for the Council to 
Maintain an annual Edward R. Murrow Fellowship for foreign correspondents, 
carrying on the Council program established with Carnegie Corporation 
annual grants in 1949. The Advisory Committee for the fellowship has 
included Frank Stanton and Richard C. Hottelet from C8S, but also 
Gardner Cowles, of Cowles Publications, who sits on the New York Times 
board, and two other 'lew York Times executives. More recently, Elfe 
Abel of NBC has been added to the committee, while Hedley Donovan (Time) 
and Bill Moyers of the Council's board have also served on the committee. 
The choice of fellows, however , indicates no partiality towards the 
heavily represented New York Times and CBs, but rather an attempt to 


make the fellowship opportunity available to correspondents of various 
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media organizations. Since 1966 the recipients have come from AP 
and UPI, ABC, Time-Life and U.S. News and World eport, and from 
the Washington Post. 

Of magazines in the area of foreign affairs reaching an audience 
broader than academic, Foreign Affairs itself, oublished by the Coun- 
cil, must be considered the leading example. “nly recently can a 
plausible rival be considered to have emerged, nanely Foreign Policy 
magazine, initiated by John Franklin Campbell, and now edited by 
Warren OD. Manshel and Samuel P. Huntington. Canabeli, a young Foreian 
Service officer who dies in 1971 at the age of 31, had just completed 
a year's fellowship with the Council on Foreian 2elations before 
deciding to launch his new magazine. The magazine was intended to be 
less stuffy and conventional than Foreign Affairs. Carabell’s somewhat 
critical attitude toward precisely these aspects of the Council was 
shown in his 1971 article in New York magazine on the "Sundy affair.” 
Following Campbell's death, the magazine obtained financing from the 
Carnegie Endownent for International Peace, under its new President, 
Thomas L. Hughes. Campbell was, and Hughes, “anshel, and Huntington 
all are members of the Council. Of the editorial advisory board of 
Foreign Policy, all eleven are council members, including two directors, 


as well as Richard Ullman, the new Director of Studies of the Council. 


Universities 
It will be remembered from Chapter V that 42% of the Council 
members on whom information was available had received undergraduate 


degrees from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or Columbia. A similar con- 
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centration is apparent in examining the present ties of Council 
members and directors. 12% of the Council] membership and 24% of 
the directors, could be identified as having some link, as an 
officer, director or a staff member, with Harvard University. 
Table 6-6 shows the comparable figures for Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia as well. MIT has been added because of the particularly 
high number connected with it also. 
Table 6-6 
_Per Cent of Council Members and Directors Having Links, 


as a Current or Former Officer, Director, or 
Staff Nember, with Five Major Universities 


Members (I! is 200) Directors (N is 72) 
Harvard 12% 24% 
Columbia % 17% 
Yale 63 9% 
Princeton 4% 10% 
“IT % 10% 


Thus the data coilected on Council members and directors point to 

particularly Aose ties to Harvard and to Columbia with Yale, Princeton 

and “iT also having substantial contingents in the Council membership. 
The importance of the set of universities isolated above, in 

terms of Council representation, is further shown by another set of 

data. Pierson (1969) gives a table of universities the graduates of 

which are most heavily represented in Who's Who listings. The list 

of 12 is shown in Table 6-7, together with the number of Council members 

and directors on their governing boards (derived from current college 

catalogs). MIT and Johns Hopkins have been added to the lfst, because 


of high Council representation on their boards as well. 
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Table 6-7 


Number of Governing Board “embers of 14 Hajor Universities 
who are Also ienbers or Directors of the Council 


Humber of Board Number of Board Total 
"embers who are embers who are Number 


also Council also Council of Soard 

Members Directors “embers 
Harvard 12 1 30 
Yale 10 3 21 
Princton 10 1 52 
“IT 3 0 71 
Columbia 7 2 128 
Johns Hopkins 7 2 50 
Chicago 6 1 69 
‘lea York University 5 1 38 
Cornell 5 1 61 
“ichigan 0 0 g 
California 0 0 16 
1] linois 0 0 15 
disconsin 0 0 9 
Pennsylvania _Kenbers of Governing Board not listed 

in catalog 


Again Harvard, Yale, Princeton, HIT and Columbia are at the top of 
the list, joined in this case by Johns Hopkins. The state universities 
on the list, it should be noted, do not draw any of their trustees (or 
regents) from the Council membership. 
Policy Organizations 

In previous sections, the Council on Foreign Relations has been 
shown to have particularly close interlocking relationships with cer- 
tain foundations, media firms, and universities. Also of importance 
in dealing with American foreign policy are a wide number of policy 
organizations, with a variety of foci and constituencies. The purpose 
of this section is to determine, by examining a number of these organi- 


zations, which, if any, are also particularly close to the Council. 
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A major category of organization consists of those focused on 


business and economic concerns. The interlocks between seven such 


organizations and the Council are shown in Table 6-8. The first two 


(Sus iness Counci} and the Committee for Sconomic Development) are 
highly selective organizations of business leaders. The next three 
(NACH, NICB, and Chamber of Commerce) are more bruadiy based organi- 
zations with substantial representaticn of medium-sized businesses. 
The National Foreign Trade Council consists of firms particularly 
involved in foreign trade, as its name indicates, and the Nationa} 
Bureau of Economic Research is the leading private economic re- 
search institute. It is attached to Columbia University. 

Table 6-8 


dumber and Per Cent of "embers or Leaders of Major Business 
and Economic Organizations “ho are Also Counci? Members 


Number of Members Per Cent Total 
or Leaders in of Members Number of 
Council of Leaders ‘lembers or 


in Council Leaders _ 


Business Counci} 


1972 membership 44 22% 201 
Comnittee for Economic Develop- 

Ment 1972 membership 43 22% 290 
ational Association of 

Manufacturers 

1962 Exec. Com. } 5% 


National Industrial Conference 
Board 1970 trustees 3 10% 


Chamber of Conmerce of U.S.A. 
1976 directors } 2% 


National Foreign Trade Counc} 
1970 directors 16 21% 


Natfonal Bureau of Economic 
Research 1972 directors 9 18% 


2} 


31 


50 


74 


50 
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There are clearly two groups of organizations in Table 6-8. 

The WAM, NICB, and Chamber of Commerce have minimal ties with the 
Council. The Business Council, CED, NICB and NBER al] have about 
one-fifth of their numbers in the Council on Foreign Relations. 

when the involvement of Council directors is taken into consideration 
as well, the CED shows up as particularly close, with its President 
Alfred C. Neal a Council director, as well as trustees Altschul, 
Dillon, Foster, Hauge, and Reed, ‘ext is the Business Council, with 
four Council directors among its membership. Council] Director 
Robert Roosa serveson the Board of Directors of the ‘BER, which was 
founded largely at the initiative of Edwin Gay, chairman of the 
Council's first Research Cormittee. Wesley C. Mitchell of the NBER 
also served on the Council board, 1927-1934. 

It is not unexpected that the Business Council and the CED turn 
out to be most closely linked to the Council, since the two are described 
by Domhoff (197D) as playing a leading role in economic issues similar 
to that played by the Council on international issues. Schriftgiesser 
(196D, 1967), the CED's own historian, also claims a leading role for 
his organization. The two organizations, Domhoff notes, can hardly 
be separated, the original membership being almost identical. ‘ihile 
close relationships stil] exist, however, only 25% of the Business 
Council’s current members are also members of the CED. Six of the 
42 member Business Council Executive Committee are also members of 
the CEO, and two are CED Vice-Chairman. The membership fs not the 


same in its majority, but the links are very close. 
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Both the Business Council and the CED can be contrasted with 
the Counci) on Foreign Relations in that they are consciously more 
representative of companies around the country. Thus, the comoanies 
jin the leadership, particularly of the Business Council, are largely 
different from those most substantially represented in the Council 
(as shown in Table 5-16). The CED is more s.milar to the Council in 
this respect, with Emilio Collado of Standard 911 as the Chairman, 
Fred Borch of General Clectric among the five Vice-Chairmen, and 
Walter W. Wilson, of Morgan Stanley & Co. as Treasurer. The Chair- 
man of the Business Council, in constrast, is William M, Batten, of 
J.C. Penney, who is not a member of the Council, and his Vice-Chair- 
man, also none of them Counci? members, come from Westinghouse, Boise 
Cascade, Utah International, and Proctor & Gamble. 

Another category of organization consists of non-profit research 
organizations, gaining their income from foundations or from govern~ 
ment and busin ss contracts. In this category I have singled out as 
of particular interest the Brookings Institution, the Yank Corporation, 
the Institute for Defense Analyses, and the Hudson Institute, since 
they deal “vita aeneral foreion policy issues as well] as technical 
scientific topics. All, as is shown in Table 6-9, have substantial 
Council representation on their boards of directors. 

Table 6-9 


Number and Per Cent of Trustees of ¥ajor Pesearch Organizations 
Yho are Also Members or Directors of the Council 


Number 1n 2% in ‘umber who Total 
Council Council are Counci? 


Directors _ 


Brookings Institutfon 2 
1966 trustees 7 ate 2 22 
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Rand Corporation 


1969 trustees 9° 45% 2 20 
Institute for Defense 

Analyses 

1969 trustees 9 41% 4 22 


Hudson Institute 
1970 trustees 8 57% 0 14 


In every case interlocks show a close relationship. It is perhaps particu- 
larly close in the case of 10A, which Council director William A. M. 
Burden chairs. However, working relationships are perhaps the closest 
with Brookings, which has on several occasions shared staff members 
with the Council (as with Doak Barnett and the China Study Project, 
or Don NicHenry's work on Southern Africa). At least six other Counci] 
directors have served at some time on the Brookings Board cf Trustees 
(Saunders, 1960). 

Concerned more with public education then with research is 
another set of organizations dealing with foreign policy, the most pro- 
minent of which is the Foreign Policy Association. The FPA seeks to 
reach a wide public with its Great Decisions program and Head] ine 
Series pamphlets, reaching out to the "attentive public” on foreign 
policy issues. Another of its wide range of activities consists of 
preparation of Foreign Policy Griefs, sent to all jacumbents and 
candidates for Congess. The extent of interlock between this important 
organization and the Council is shown in Table 6-10, along with similar 


information on four other organizations. 
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Table 6-10 


Number and Per Cent of Leacers of Major Foreign Policy Organizations 
Who are Also “erters or Directors of the Council 


Number of Per Cent of Humber of Total 


Leaders in Leaders in . Leaders 
Council Council ‘ho are 
Council] 
Directors 
Foreign Policy 
Association 
1972 directors 31 42% “4 74 


United ations 
Association 
1972 governors 23 


w 
w 
> 
ae 
n 


National Planning 
Association 
1964 officers & 
trustees 8 
fmerican Universities 
Field Staff 
1972 trustees 4 25% 0 16 
1972 associates 4 25% 0 16 


American Assembly 
1969 trustees 12 60% 4 20 


For further discussion of the relationship between the Council? and 
the Hational Planning Absoetstion. the reader can refer back to the 
Guatemala case study in Chapter 4. In the southern Africa case study 
there is some reference also to the United tations Association. The 
close relationship with the f-erican Assembly becomes understandable 
when we note that Henry ‘lristor, Council President, was the man who 
started it, at the request cf Dwight Eisenhower, who was President of 
Columbia University at the tine. Of the five organizations, the AUFS 
seems to be east close to the Council. As an organization, it is 


constituted by a number of universities, none particularly close to the 
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Council. The AUFS associates travel to foreign areas, write regular 
heportacwhich are published and circulated to interested parties, and 
make frequent speaking tours of the universities which support AUFS. 

Next to be considered is a set of four foundations which both 
support financially and carry out on their own initiative programs 
in the foreign policy area (or, in the case of the 'oodrow Wilson 
Foundation, did so until recently). ‘In addition to the Woodrow 
wilson Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment (already mentioned in 
the section on foundations above), these include the tforld Peace 
Foundation and the Twentieth Century Fund. Tabie 6-11 shows the ex- 
tent of interlocking of each with the Council. 

Table 6-11 


itumber and Per Cant of Trustees of Foreiqn Policy Foundations 
Who are 4lso Members or Directors of the Council 


umber of Per Cent Number of Total 
Trustees of Trustees Trustees 
in Council in Council Who are 
Council 
Directors 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 
1971 trustees 15 76% 2 21 
Twentieth Century Fund 
1971 trustees 13 593 9 22 


woodrow Wilson Foundation 
1955 trustees 15 60% 37% 25 


. 


World Peace Foundation 
1971 trustees 9 47% 2 19 


The relationship of the Council to the Carnegie Endowment has al- 
ready been discussed, The Woodrow Wilson Foundation was not very 


active in foreign affairs, except briefly during the 1959s, concerning 
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itself in recent years simply with the publication of Wilson's papers. 
However, it is indicative of the Council's ties to Wilsonian inter- 
nationalism that eight of the twenty-two long-term (more than twenty 
years) Council directors also served as trustees of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, with Frank Altschul, Hamilten Fish Armstrong, and Thomas 
Finletter each serving as President, and Allen Dulles as Secretary of 
that foundation. When the Council acquired the Harold Pratt House 
after World War II, and abandoned its old offices, the old house was 
acquired by tne Woodrow Wilson Foundation. The Norld Peace Foundation, | 
located in Boston, in addition to the interlocks shown above, has one 
of the two Council directors on the board, Carroll Wilson, as its 
current chairman. The series of Jocuments on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, now published by the Council, was taken over from the World 
Peace Foundation in 1952. Apart from the interlocks shown in the 
table, there appear to be no parcularly significant ties of co- 
operation between the Council and the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Table 6-12 shows seven regionally-focused foreign policy groups 
for which lists of directors were available. The percentage of 
directors who are Council members ranges from 37% to 59%. 

Table 6-12 


ilumber and Per Cent of Leaders of Reaionally Focused Organizations 
‘ho are Also Members or Directors of the Council 


Number of Per Cent Number of Total 
Leaders in of Leaders Leaders Who 
Counci] in Council are Council 
Directors 
Center for Inter-American 
Relations 
1972 membership 124 38% 10 329 


1972 directors 7 74% 3 23 
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Free Europe Committee - 
1960 directors 19 59% 1 17 


Atlantic Council 
1967 officers 4% directors 52 572 10 91 


Council for Latin America 
1970 Executive Committee 19 57% 1: 20 


Middle East Institute 
1970 governors at) 453 0 33 


National Committee on U.S.- 
China Relations , 
1970 trustees 12 44% 1 27 


African American Institute 
1971 trustees 11 : 272 i) 30 


Table 6-12 by no means exhausts the nurter of such grouos which 
could be shown to have interlocks with the Council. One, the Asia 
Society, for which a list of directors was not available, was fcunded 
by Council member John 9. ®ockefeller, 3rd, arc is directed by its 
current President Philips Talbot, who, along with 2ockefeller, has 
been active in Council studies dealing with Asia. The list above, 
however, should be sufficient to show the Council’s interlocks with 
several important organizations dealing with <ifferant regions of the 
world. In each case more than a third of the directors of the organi- 
zation are menbers of the Council. For the whole set cf 27 organiza- 
tions considered in this section, only several of the business organi- 
zations (AM, NIC3, C of C, IBEX) fell lower than 29% interlock with 
the Council on Foreign Relations, leaving at least 23 organizations 
shown to be substantially linked through overlazzing of their leader- 


ship with the Council's membership. 
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International Organizations 

Although the amount of information available is very limited, it 
is important to mention at least briefly several international organi- 
zations with which members of the Council have been closely related. 
One, it will be recalled from Chapter IJ,is the Roundtable organized 
in Cosmonwealth countries, with which Whitney Shepardson, one of the 
Council's founders, was closely connected. There is virtually no in- 
formation available on membership in the Roundtable, but its close re- 
lationship with Chatham House (Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
in London is indisputable, as is the fact that the Council and Chatham 
House have a long-standing relationship, which involves collaboration 
on some research orojects, and has included several joint conferences. 
There is a network of other parallel institutes in Commonwealth and 
other countries, with which the Council maintains relationships. 
Without a studv of the role which these organizations play in their 
own countries, and more information than is available from the Council 
reports, however, it is difficult to say much about the meaning of their 
ties with the Councit.- 

On one international organization there is a certain amount of 
information available, in spite of the elaborate secrecy which attends 
its meetings. This is the Bilderterg group, which took its name from 
the first meeting in 1954 at the Hotel de 8ilderberg in Holland, of 
a group of leaders from Western Europe and the United States, headed 
by David Rockefeller and Prince Bernhard of the ‘letherlands (who, in 
addition to being a prince, heads the multinational Royal Dutch Shell 
011 Company}. The Bilderberg meetings are opportunities for informal, 


off-the-cuff, and off-the-record exchanges of ideas about world affairs. 
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A list of United States participants in the 2ilderberg meetings 
has been published in Allen (1973), together with the current Advisory 
and Steering Committees. Tadle 6-13 shows the extent of Council parti- 
cipation. 
Table 6-13 


‘umber and Per Cent of U.S. Particiogants in Bilderberg Group 
whe are Also “lenbers or Directors of the Council 


‘umber in Per Cent ‘lumber who Total 
Council in Council are Council 
Directors 
Advisory Committee 7 100% 2 7 
Steering Committee 15 100% 3 15 
Members 121 71% 3 171 


Altogether twelve Council directors are listed as participants or 
officers of the Zilderderg Group. Clearly the United States partici- 
pants in Bilderberg are overvhelmingly associated with the Council] on 
Foreign Relations. 

Cne organization that should be mentioned inclosing fis an organi- 
zation that is just beginning, and that may represent a new stage in 
cooperation among the ruling classes of the advanced capitalist 
countries. George S. Franklin, Jr., on retiring from his post as 
Executive Director of the Council, took on the job for David Pockefeller 
of establishing a group called the Trilateral Commission, which would 
bring together leading figures from Japan, Western Europe and North 
America to study ard discuss issues, and to make public cormon position 
papers to stimulate discussion on those issues (much as the CED has done 


within the United States). U.S. co-chairmen are David Rockefeller and 
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Edwin Reischauer (CFR member and former U.S. Ambassador to Japan), 
while the principal staff member is Zbigniew Brzezinski, one of the 
new directors of the Council. The Trilateral Commission held its 
first meeting in Tokyo in October, 1973. As world politics moves 
into a neriod of increasing tension between the United States and 
its major allies, the results of the work of this group will be 
important clues to the trends of thinking among the ruling classes of 


the countrfes involved.. 
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CONCLUSIGH AND IMPLICATIONS 
Major Conclusions 


A. The Councii on Foreign Relations does play an important role in 
the formation of United States foreign policy. In particular, 

1. The Council] comunity has played an important role in that 
since World War II, a substantial prceportion of the top foreign-policy 
officials of each administration have been Council members, while fn 
five case-studies also a substant‘al proportion of the decision- 
makers were found to be Council] members. 

2. Tne Council as an organization has also played an important 
role, as shown by three of the five case studies, In each of these, 
tne three case studies of most direct relevance to the central con- 
cerns of U.S. foreign policy (Serman policy, the missile crisis, 
China policy), the Council's programs had a substantia! impact, 
nelping to formulate and reinforce tne general direction which 
policy took. Ina fourth case study (Southern Africa policy), the 
effectsof the Counci]'s programs are yet to be determined. 

B. The Counci] on Foreign Relations is an owning class organization, 
not in the sense that all of its mempers can be categorized as owning 
class, but because: 

1. Owning-class Council members constitute at least 46% of the 
total membership, or at least 55% if Social Register listees are also 


included. 
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2. The teadership of the Council is overwhelmingly owning-class, 

3. The major portion of the Counci; financing cones from its 
owning-class members and from major foundaticns disnersing owning-class 
monies. 
C. The Council on Foreign Relations represents primarily the New York- 
based sector of the United States owning class, and is particularly 
closely associated with the Morgan and Rockefeller financial interest 
groups. In recent years, the Rockefeller financial interest qroup has 
been most heavily reoresented in the Council. 
D. The Council on Foreign Relations is strongly represented, through 
its members and directors, in other leading opinion-molding organiza- 
tions, including foundations, tie media, the universities, and policy 
gruanduatdons: Some of these, as shown by the number of interlocks, 
are particularly close to the Council. , 
E. Therefore, the hypothesis that the Council on Foreign Relations is 
an important organization linking the owning class to the process of 
“foreign policy formation is confirmed. That confirmation supports 
the contention that the United States owning class is a ruling class, 
and specifies one important mechanism by which that rule is exercised. 

Implications 

Given the cone lus tons outlined above, there are several important 
implications for anyone concerned with United States foreign policy 
and its formation. One is that the Council on Foreign Relations can 
be seen as a Jocus, where the development of trends in foreign policy 
opinion among the leading sector of the owning class can be observed. 


White the contents of the discussions at the Council remain confidential, 
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in the absence of unauthorized leaks, tne Council's reports, and the 
publications (Foreign Affairs, books, and the new Council Papers) do 
provide substantial clues to the subjects of study, and general direction 
of thinking. 

4 second implication lies in the role of the Council on Foreign 
Relations as a linkage organization, delineating, not so much by its 
activities as simply by its existence, the location of a particularly 
dense intersection of networks linking together elites in United States 
society. An interesting validation of this point comes from a study 
by Dye, OeClerq, and Pickering (1973), identifying institutional 
elites, and examining the extent of interlocking in the top positions. 
of a list of 21 top "interlocking" they identify, eleven are Council 
members, and six of them are directors. This central position of the 
Council on Foreign Relations provides a reference point for locating 
other organizations, by noting whether they are linked into the same 
set of networks, or relatively isolated from it. This in turn could 
be one (but only one) useful step in alalyzing what role such another 
organization plays or may play in the formation of United States 
foreign policy. 

If the Council on Foreign Relations is seen as one important 
channel by which the ideological hegemony of the owning class over 
foreign policy is maintained, then there is a further implication 
which can be drawn. As long as the Council on Foreign Relations 
Maintains such a key position, the ideological hegemony of the owning 
class is unlikely to be in serious danger. Thus, in observing how the 


controversy over the Indochina “ar is assimilated into a oossible future 
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new consensus on foreign policy, it will be important to watch what 
role the Council on Foreign Relaticns plays. While absence of major 
involvement on the part of the Council will not necessarily mean an 
absence of owning class dominance (given the possibility of other 
channels of influence), the presence of such major involvement would 
be a good indicator that the owning class was maintaining its central 
position in defining the terms on which United States foreign policy 
is made. / 

Possibilities for Future Research 
A. Future Research on the Council on Foreign Relations 
1, When and if any of the archives of the Council on Foreign Relations 
are opened up for study, the more detailed research on the history of 
the Council will become possitle. ven in the absence of such data, 
more extensive historical study is possible on time periods (more 
than twenty-five years ago} for which State Department archives are 
available, as is shown Sy the detailed study by Shoup (forthcoming) on 
the role of the Council's War-Peace Studies in postwar plannine: 
2. For the researcher with adequate resources of time and money, there 
is the possibility of more extensive interviews with Council members 
and directors, about the Council, and in an effort to determine “elite” 
opinion on foreign policy issues. While Council confidentiality poses 
limits to what can be learned from such interviews, it is unlikely that 
those limits have been reachec by this study, for which it was possible 
to carry cut interviewing only on a very limited scale. 
3. There is the possibility of systeratic analysis of the content of 


Council publications, either through formal use of content analysis 
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procedures, or through a more analytic approach to the thenes and 
priorities reflected in Council publications. 

B. Future Research on Related Topics 

1. In the area of the formation of foreign and other state policy and 
the role of the owning class, there are several related topics that 
could well be explored. One is a study of the top foreign policy 
officials, by category {career official, politician, in-and-outer) and 
by Council membership, with focus on their class origins, class positions, 
recruitment and socialization. Another is the owning class role in 
Presidential politics, on which topic much more information than be- 
fore is currently being brought to public attention. A third fs 

the variety of structural ties between the owning class, its primary 
institutions (major economic enterprises), and the state apparatus: 
some cases worth rore detailed study include the financing of the 
national debt, and the particular roles in promoting owning class 
interest abroad played by such government bodies as the Departnent 

of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, Export-Import Bank, and 
the World Bank. 

2. It should be obvious from this study that detailed study of the 
owning class and its institutions has, to date, been very linited. 
Obvious topics include the relationship between different sectors of 
the owning class (owners, directors, and managers, for exannle; or 
industrial corporations and banks; or the more or less precisely de- 
fined financial interest groups), as well as detailed studies of 
particular important.organizations: major law firms, major cormercial 


and ‘investment banks, social clubs, and foundations, to name only a few. 
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In particular, few other organizations similar to the Council have 
been studied in any depth (the CED being the most prominent exeption 
on the national level). The possibilities for study include other 
national organizations, such 2s those discussed briefly in Chapter 6, 
or organizations with a regional or local base, or those focused on 
other specialized areas of policy. 
3. It would also be possibie to apply the kind of study made of 
the Council to cther advanced capitalist countries in particular, 
to determine if the Council's sister organizations, such as Chatham 
House in Great Britain, play similar roles, or, if not, through 
what other channels similar functions for the owning class are 
carried out, as well as to what extent the presence of Social 
Democratic or other left-wing oarties allows a greater challenge 


to owing class dominance over thinking on foreign policy. 
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APPENDIX A: OSTA COLLECTION 

This study of the Council on Foreign Relations presented sone 
very special problems of data collection, problems which might have 
led to the decision to choose another topic of study, less beset with 
difficulties. After some preliminary snvedtigation and reflection, 
however, the decision was made that the importance of the subject 
warranted an attempt to do the best possible with an inevitably 
limited set of data. 1 expected that there would be enough availa- 
ble to make possible a useful study,in spite of the predictaple gaps. 

The difficulties stemmed from several sources. The Council's 
deliberations were off-the-record, and confidentiality a strictly 
observed rule, Moreover, even for periods as long ago as the 
founding of the Council in 1921, the Council's archives ercecen 
to scholars and still remain closed. ‘loreover, the possibility of 
extensive interviews with members and leaders of the Council would 
require expenditures of time and money (for travel) on a scale that 
was not available to me, and those interviews themselves were limited 
by a dilemma. That dilemma lay in the fact that the confidentiality 
necessary to get certain kinds of information would involve unacceptable 
restrictions on publication of the results of the research. Given 
these limitations, the following data sources had to be the basis of 
the study: 

1. The publications of the Council intended for public con- 
sumption, i.e,, the magazine Foreign Affairs, and the books published 


under Council auspices. 
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2. Council publications intended primarily for members, but 
available in some libraries. These include the annual reports of the 
Council, documents from the \!ar-Peace Studies, reports from the Council's 
Committees on Foreign Relations, and occasional other documents. 

2. A limited amount of Council material found in the papers of 
deceased Council leaders, including the minutes of a smal] number of 
Council study group meetings. 

4. Several minutes of Council study and discussion croups leaked 
in recent years, and published by the North American Congress on Latin 
America and the Africa Research Group. 

5. Scattered information on the Council in menoirs or biographies 
of Council leaders and members. 

6. Data on a sample of Council members, and the set of all 
Council directors, gathered from public data sources, such as Who's. 
ho in America, other library references sources, newspaper indexes, 
and library card catalogues. 

7. Data on a sample of issues (case studies) gathered from primary 
sources and secondary studies, and on top policy makers gathered from 
the U.S. Government Organization ‘anual and from Who's “tho in America. 

8. Oaia on corporations, foundations, and other organizaticns 
from standard reference sources, 

9. Supplementary interviews with a limited number of Council officials 
and members. 

The dies an the sample of members and the set of directors was coded 
and placed on punch cards, for ease of handling. The code book, together 


with the distribution of values of the variables, appears as Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX B: COUNCIL MEMBERS AND LEADERS INTERVIEWED 


John Bennett Council member September 23, 1972 
David MacEachron Deputy Executive Director September 26, 1972 
A. William Loos Counc{] member September 28, 1972 
“illiam Diebold, Jr. Senior Research Fellow September 29, 1972 


George S. Franklin, Jr. Former Executive Director October 2, 1972 
November 17, 1972 


Richard J. Barnet Council member November 13, 1972 
Richard A. Falk Council member November 14, 1972 
Louis G. Cowan Council member Novenber 18, 1972 
Henry 4. triston Honorary President March 28, 1973 
Frank Altschul Secretary March 29, 1973 
Bayless Manning President March 29, 1973 


A. Doak Barnett Council member April 2, 1973 
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APPENDIX D: CFR DATA SHEET 


Data-set 
Sample 1969 yes no 
Directors yes no 
Directors 1969 - yes no 
20-year directors yes no 
Officials yes no 
Case Study 1 yes no 
Case Study 2 yes no 
Case Study 3 yes 
Case Study 4 yes 
Case Study 5 yes___sno 
Case Study 6 yes ro 
yes nc. 
yes no 
yes no 
Name 
Addrees 
Home : 
Office: 
Residence 
Census Region 
Urban Area 


Year of birth 


Flace of birth 
Census Region 
Urban Area 


Ethnic Background 


| 
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8. Father's Occupation 


9. Education (highest level completed) 
Less than elementary. Elementary 
High School Undergraduate degree 


Law degree Other graduate degree 


10. Secondary School Attended 


ll. University (Undergraduate) 


12. University (Graduate) 


13. Military Service 


14. Occupation 


Career training: 


357 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Income 


Ownership 


Directorships | 
Listing: 


Classification: 


Social Register 

No listing ss New York 
Washington 

Other East Coast 

Other. 


Clubs 


Listing: 


I 


Classification: 


| 
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22. 


236 


2h, 


25. 


Religious Affiliation 
Jewish Catholic 
Episcopal Presbyterian 
Methodist __ UCe _ 
Baptist None 
Other 


Kercbership in CFR 
Res ___sNorres ss Year 
Year first listea: 
22 25 30. 5 
wo 45 55 


60 65 69 
Offices held in CFR 


Participation in CFR Study & Discussion 


War-Feace 


1943-1950 


1951-1950 


1961-1969 


Number of greups 
Books under CFR Auspices 


yes no 


How rany? 


26. Articles in Foreign Affairs 
1922-1945 
1946-1960 
1961-1969 


27. Financial Contributions to CFR 


28. Relatives in CFR 


29. Other affiliations with foreign policy 
organizations, with offices held 


1. 


| 
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31. Governnent posts held (elective), with dates 


33. Party Affiliation 
Rep Dea 
Other 


34. Folitical Contributions 


| 


35. Primary Institutional Identification, if any 
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APPENDIX E&: PREVIOUS STUDIES OF THE CFR 


The literature available on the Council on Foreign Relations 
falls into four broad categories. The first consists of publica- 
tions by the Council itself for the use of its own members. These 
provide factual material about the Council and fits programs, but 
should be considered as source material rather than as analytical 
studies. The second category consists of three articles, Kraft 
(1958), Campbell] (1971), and Lukas (1971). These each present an 
overview of the Council for the reacers of such magazines as 
Harper's, New York, and New York Times Magazine. While containing 
useful information gleaned from personal contact with the Council, 
and observations on the role of the Council], none presents a systema- 
tic analysis of the Council. The third category consists of books 
by right-wing authors, most recent and prominent of which is Gary 
Allen's Hone Dare Call It Conspiracy (1971), which is said to have 
sold more than 5 million copies. The introduction is by Congressman 
John G. Schmitz, the American Party candidate for President in 1972, 
Allen and his predecessors such as Courtney and Smoot identify the 
Council] as one of the major centers of an international conspiracy , 
controlled by a small set of international bankers. For Allen even 
the Russtan Revolution was due to the plans of these men, and 
international communism is one of their tools. As should be apparent, 
much of the content in this dissertation is similar to the material 
unearthed by these right-wing authors, although the perspective in 


which that data is set is different. 
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The contrast between the right-wing “conspiracy” model and a 
“ruling class” model is helpfully discussed by Domhoff in his book 
The Higher Circles (1970), another chapter of which provides the 
major study of the Council to date from the perspective of a 
"ruling class” (or, in his temas, “governing class") model. That 
_Study, however, as well as another in the same vein by NACLA (1971a), 
is quite brief. It suggests, but does not carry out, case studies 
of decisions such as those investigated in this dissertation. My 
dissertation, I believe, while confirming the conclusions and : 
sharing the general stance — of Domhoff‘s work on the Council, 
provides a fuller and more systematic account of the Council and 
its role as an organization linking the ruling class with the making 


of foreign policy. 
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